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Americ a is a Counffy 
of Quality Ways | 
And its men and women will live again A ww, 
their Quality Days — less but not all seamless is Notaseme 


4 Remember: All Notaseme is seam- 


NO SEME H HOSIERY 


Thig is an era of conscientious manufacture. enhanced by our Perfect Process of manufacture, 
Notaseme Hosiery has always been made on that ymeans snug fit, shape, durability. Proper rein- 
basis. High-grade yarns; employment of skilled ‘forcement gives additional wear. . 
workers; expert inspection of finished product. The final touch i is the exquisite fit and’ lustrous 
These are Notaseme manufacturing policies. i appearance of Notaseme, which make it a de- 
Astothe product—absence of seams in Notaseme, light to wearer and beholder alike. 


Lisle Mercerized Silk 
for Men, Women, and Children 


NOTASEME HOSIERY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Styles 
For America’s Young Veterans 











YOUNG man today has a lot to 


live up to. Youth found itself 


A 


The thousands of young men who “‘ got the 


in the war —found that it was the 




















greatest living force in the world. 


feel’’ in war-time are going to carry it into 


peace-time. They are setting the pace today. 


If clothes are to express the present-day, 


2 


ay 


young American, something of this fee/ has 


got to get into the clothes. 


You will find it in the authoritative Spring 
styles of THE HOUSE OF KUPPEN- 
HEIMER. 


that reflect the vim and buoyancy of youth. 


Fabrics that have life. Styles 
Design that sets off the grace and strength of 
a man’s body. And reliable Kuppenheimer 
value. 


— \ 





The HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


! National Clothes Seroice 


CHICAGO U. 


S.A 
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She [i Kosi ry-ldea 


VM, 

E thal Millions Noleome 

f EVER forget that hosiery 

plays a far more conspicu- 

ous part in your appearance 

than many a larger and 

more costly item of dress. That 

Luxite Hosiery is made with this 

idea in mind; hence made as shapely 

as the curves of the figure and in a 

texture so wonderfully fine and soft 

you can draw pure silk Luxite 
hosiery through your finger ring. 


y 


Women's Silk Faced, $1.10 Pure Thread 
Japanese Silk $/.30 to $2.25 Other 
Styles, 55e¢ upward. Men's Silk Faced, 65« 
Pure Thread Japanese Silk, 85c¢ and $1.10 
Other Styles, 35¢ up Children's, 55c up 
If your dealer cannot supply Luxite, please 
write for illustrated book and price list 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc. 

668 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York Chicago San Fran- 
cisco Liverpool, England 

Sydney, Australia 

High Grade Hosiery Since 18 

LUXITE TEXTILES OF 
CANADA, Limited 

London, Ont. 


& © L. T. Inc 
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he her’ ACOLT File 


Don't Treat My Words Lightly. Pack Your Food in Shoe Boxes or Whatever, and Sneer When the White-Jacketed Under:Official Carols Through the Car 











HAVE been made ashamed of my country alleys I | expected methir overt alter 


Shamedin publictoo! Nononsense about it. EB Harry Leo Wilson's: v:smsion. rae sun 





ive fel shame one feels when a mem- dining-car meal could hardly be the 

ber of one’s family goes wrong with a trust ILLUSTRATED HERBERT JOHNSON A bit after that I rode allda 
fund or something. Shall I tell how it began and and wa till puzzled rhe Government 
everything, to make a long story? I certainly shall. I hate to muckrake, but this very well with that train. Its officials and servants were as courteous as they had 
piece is going to be printed if I have to give it to Flour & Milling or Mine, Quarry & before reading that fishy proclamation, and all the passengers I saw looked hap; 
Derrick for a year’s subscription. I did not see those in the dining car. A Providence which not even the most moder? 

We then, a suspicion of my country’s integrity was first aroused one day last of us can always wholly disbelieve in had decreed that I should find a midday meal 
summer when I read a proclamation from our Director General of Railroads addressed Boston 
to his train help. It warned them to be polite in their relations with the traveling But then came a day when we boarded a train in New York for the cross-continet 
publi Nothing sinister in that, you will say—if you are not a thinker. But I am trip. It was a proud train, the proudest train of the hitherto justly proudest of 
Listen! The proclamation went on to intimate that train servants had been permitted, railway systems. It has conductors and brakemen and janitors, and ate roon 
if not encouraged, under the private ownership of railroads, to be not quite studiously stenographer, a barber, a bath tub, an extra fare, a valet, a manicurist, a maid, and, | 
polite. It was more than intimated. The Director General bluntly said that the suppose, an osteopath, a dentist and a fortune teller, though I did not verify thes 
day of the ‘‘public-be-damned”’ policy for railroads would have to become a thing of And, of course, it has a dining car. And we were seated in that almost before 
the past pompous train had run out from under the Hudson River, for dinne erved and we 

That was where suspicion leaped alive. For this was coarsely disingenuous, because were hungry 


there never has been any such day in the policy of our railroads. In the memory of thi 


neration, at least, no railroad has dared even to darn the public, let alone damn it What the Menu Promised and What the Waiter Brought 


And certainly for years and years before we acquired a Director General of Railroads 






the memorable feature of our contact with railroad hirelings was their unvarying § pen car was attractive, as all dining cars are, with its showing of starched linen, 
yurtesy, their studiously polite patience with our whims, our real needs, our grievances, glitter of silver and glass, its vases of carnations, its agreeable steward, its polite ar 
fancied or otherwise; and few were otherwise. For these years it has been the com- willing waiters. And you felt a new confidence in that car because all over the plac 
onest knowledge among railway employees that rudeness to a road’s patrons los* were printed) directions to write to the Government and té t what you thought of 
hem their jobs. Quick! The public be damned? Not a bit of it. Those privatel the meals and the service. The Government especially desired adverse criticism. If 
vned corporations, wanting as much of our money as they could get, fawned upon us any little thing didn’t please, you were urged to ta tur pen in hand and chat al 
it You took these omnipresent requests as a JoKé They must ensue upon the confide 


Getting Ready to Perpetrate a New Outrage pride of the Government in its flawless dinner at $1.25 
During the brief wait before ordering I took up the attractive bill of fare and lecture 
ye I READ this proclamation to the effect that an era of polite train employees would agreeably on the dining-car dinner past and present, as adapted to the needs of mar 





in and quick as a flash I said That’s queer! That Director General must be get- I said it had taken the Government, finally, to give us a sensible and ng me 
ng ready to slip something over. He’s paving the way for it and I wonder what the with a minimum of waste and at a fair price. Here we were to have English Beef B 
itrage will be. At the very least he’s going to take a smoothly oiled system of polite- roast spring chicken with gravy, potatoes, corn, asparagus salad, ice cream, chee 
ness, laboriously built up long before his day, and falsely claim it as his own.” coffee—a meal to satisfy the mest captious and a grand improvement over the sket 
Of course I said this only to myself, for those were slightly pre-armistice days, when dinners one had eaten in dining cars under the old régime. I did enjoy making tl 
God was still strafing Germany, and it wasn’t nice to talk scandal of that sort publicly. oration to those who are obliged to listen to me, because it has long been a the 


But I waited with a lively curiosity. Later I read that our Government had abolished mine that the many-itemed meals of dining cars should be shut up like an accord 
great waste of food on dining cars by substituting for the a la carte system a table- into a few satisfying staples. I continued to speak urbanely until the arrival of the 

l‘héte luncheon and dinner. I thought well of this change as reported. I much prefer English Beef Broth: even continued until one of the party had tasted thi | t 

a simple, wholesome, abundant table-d’hdte meal to unnerving adventures in a la carte when I heard her say: “I wonder what it can be. Al ay the childre 1 have 




















ne poke in clear, ringing tones, with a note of 

t hat I have learned to recognize And the 

dren didn’t have it None of us had it That 

ber Beef Broth was named with wretched taste, 

lering our amicable relations with a certain ally 

1 my de n of a most curious flavor; one 

ne i er forn of glue, I should say. Of course 

e was no actual danger in it for an adult. There 

{ tle in any one plate to disable a grown 

‘ But something warned me not to resume my 

re We waited in grim silence for the roast spring 

ken with grav ind the corn and the potatoes, 
iragu slad, the e cream, cheese and 


‘ yruesome Now Iw iy only that 
t bate ere lf ed these delicacie 
ne t ne as the ippe ired; also that the 
jults of the par lid little more than taste 
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hold a clinic on the meal. We should have at least that 
for our $1.25. And let us leave our country’s roast spring 
chicken for the last. It deserves an entire reel. 

Take, then, what the card names as asparagus salad. 
You probably know what is sold as canned asparagus 
tips. Very well. On a saddened leaf of lettuce 
two inches wide at its widest are laid three of 
these asparagus tips, not as long as your little 
finger and slenderer than mine. Three—count 
them—three! Enough! Let us pass to the 
ice cream. An oblong block, one inch by one 
inch by two inches. Three stripes are crowded on to 
this narrow surface, pink, yellow and green. At a dis- 
tance it would look like ice cream; a small portion, of 
course, meant for a delicate little child recovering from 
typhoid fever and unable to withstand a well child’s 
portion. But ice cream melts and this doesn’t. One 
night I waited a half hour for it to melt and wasted my 
time. The ice in it melted, but the substructure, its 
chemical integrity, so to speak, was unimpaired. It 
ice cream. It was a triumph of the laboratory 
and of our new aniline dyes industry. 

We are now to the cheese. You will expect me to 


wasn't 








found myself listening to a strained 

e uttering 7 juotations from my re- 

tl irt ind | thought it as well to get out 

1 the The cl lren were erying for food and 

ere is no food. Only a government dinner 

$1 95! 

Back in the mpa tment, happily, was a box of graham 
ickers with hich life could be saved, if not adorned 
hese ere fallen upon by oung and old I had been 
ked to silence in that dining car. But now, after one 
dozen graham crackers, and a beaker of ice water to lay 
eir dust, | recovered spirit and began to make chival 


us"excuses for my country’s Government. Ifsaid some 
gone 


wouldn't draw or the groceries hadn't 


y must have wrong in the kitchen; the cook had 


quit, or the range 
yme on time and they'd had to run round the corner toa 
| have never known a defense of one’s coun 
»flat. The sniff of cynicism was all it got. You 


to believe the simple truth in that first 


ielicatessen 


unable 


met It was too bewildering 
Not until the following day, when I had eaten—using 
word in a loose, inexact way one of the Government's 
ibled'hdte luncheons for an honest dollar, could I be 
ought to admit that God was not in his heaven and all 


with the world. Even then I blamed it on that 
i ilar dining ear. I couldn't believe it true of the sys- 
of a country that had done at least fairly well 


clittic 


is wrong 


t larg 
it irye 


is of more ult endeavor 


Life Sustained by Graham Biscuits 


You shall in due time be told of those 


interrupt 


pent 
meals to the 


" last shocking detail. That's what I’m 
here for But let's get started west! 

In Chicago it was even debated stopping indefinitely 
hut we wished to be home Almost anyone would rather 
he home than stop indefinitely in certain towns. So it was 
esolved to brave the journey with merely a dozen bottles 
f milk for the young and a replenished cargo of graham 

acke Reckle I concede, for we had received fair 






Don't Suspect 



















Anand Now We Have Come to the Solemn Moment of Our 
Goverament'’s Roast Spring Chicken With Gravy 


But one’s faith in one’s Government dies hard. 
It was still not possible to believe that the Government 


warning 


could continuously misbehave in a dining car as it had for 
one day 

So once more on a proud limited train out of Chicago we 
were seated in a dining car that shone and glittered and 
scintillated, and again we were served with the Govern- 
And need I 
say that Scotch Mutton Broth at this performance was 
played by the same inadequate actor that the evening be- 
fore had essayed the part of English Beef Broth. Anyway, 
I needn't say it again. The Government has standardized 
As discovered in the first reel of this film, it 
seems to be a mild solution of one of the cheaper and per- 
haps more edible forms of glue, and it varies from coast to 
coast only in name. Would it be witty to say that it is 
more protean than protein? I don’t know. Anyway the 
Government of our great country will call it English Beef 
Broth or Scotch Mutton Broth or Chicken Soup or even 
Potage a la Reine. And it doubles in another small part, 
of which you shall learn later 

Now the spring gravy, the 
potatoes, corn, the asparagus salad, the ice cream, 
The children having been removed from 


ment’s idea of something safe to eat for $1.25. 


a soup 





come roast chicken with 


the 
cheese and coffee 


danger and sent back to their crackers and milk, let us 


a 








« 


Sone 
i «bh ale ren 4 
ee cemeteries apace. 
"Se 
w Ange eo ome a 


a 









‘.- 





That Those Chickens Were a Localized Evil; That We Merely Crossed a Beit of Them. They Lasted From Hoboken to Sacramento 





serve you a substitute, something advertised perhaps 
‘It looks like cheese and 
Disappointment. This is genuine cheese, 
from which I infer that no cheaper substance than 
cheese, that looks like cheese, has been invented by 
our government experts. It is even good cheese; of 
the size and shape you would have if you took the 
saw from your handy-tool kit and bisected a domino 
As a guide to it on the plate is a narrow strip of 
salted cracker. 
Then coffee. Of the Government’s coffee little 
need be said except that it is not coffee. What it is 
I do not know, but it tastes like an unruly tea that ran 
away from home at an early age and tried to lead the 
wild, rough life of coffee but showed no talent for it. It 
will never seriously compete with those coffee substitutes 
that are advertised as such; they have a flavor that, at 
least to the large-minded, suggests coffee. 


as Cheesine or Cheesolo 


” 
costs less. 


Studies in Morbid Anatomy 


ND now we have come to the solemn moment of our 
Government’s roast spring chicken with gravy. Here 
it is, the complete leg of a chicken on a plate that contains 
also the corn and potatoes of the pretty card. These essen- 
tial parts of the drama are played by the small end of a 
not large potato with a hard-oil finish, and a dab of cold 
canned corn. I use dab in the most technical sense of that 
little word. You know what dab means, I trust. But let us 
hurry to the chicken. I keep shirking that chicken. You 
will see why. 

It is the complete leg of a chicken, as I have said, and at 
first glance it looks like human food. A mellowing glaze 
has been applied to it, presumably with a brush. Startled 
inquiry develops that this glaze is what the card names 
as gravy. But scrape through it and you ascertain it to be 


Continued on Page 79 
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Fame, the inded round the world your name 
‘You are I yr ¢ living singe ! 
Or: “You are tl t supreme!” 
Or ‘You, yo 4 all plan s are chosen!’ ’ 
Or: You are the nate of violinists!’ 
‘Ho! Hope of ire! Ho! Fate, so benig 
int in he iperlative goodness! Ho! Wife! Ho! 


| nave 
Pause 
iny sucl 
u char 
ea le 
W 





men they 


whose like 


greatest singe r; Pablo( 
Hofmann 
st violinist. 


There 


nterpret 


Then regard four, each of whom in mu 


ege of fu 








Pablo Casalts—the Cellist 


who have exulted in 


some 


‘ \ held potentialities, who quite pos- 


have dreamed through narrowed 





e& a log fire la 
f the day when those of your world would point 
1 passed hat would your actions be and 

e hours of self-communion would your thoughts 


ittedly the greatest in your craft? 
juestion for anyone to ponder. 
ind ps 


plodding had lifted you above 


vague notion 


ychological changes would 


ntertain some 
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Jascha Heifetz 


the Violinist 


By Pierre V. R. Key 


A 
isl 
for 


vhen vo 


revolv ing door 


his p 


ensign Jj 


from possible precipitation 


that 


one who 


as 


loins 
doing 


ma) 


been 








r 


y as easily 





amazingly 


is supreme 


id of other 


V you have the wares 
Which get 

From my place of waiting in 
I caught sight of Enrico Caruso in 
He exec 
person, one gloved hand upon the little brass 





well some one thing: 


$s us into our story. 


rogress, which at the end was accelerated by a naval 
ust behind and very evidently in a hurry. 
sensed in the qui k hop which carried the tenor clear of 
wood and glass a desire to avoid being hit at the heels; 
stumble 


into an 


disturb the balance a 


1 Song 





i veme ht find you: 
ips, appropriately restrained in wearin 
me rightfully gaining them should; or 
ear n life—a gift from the lap of 
is it were ht not these honors shape 
‘ as a rightful due? 
he be f t a big something it 
f accom} ment in an age when talent 
of ye erday and competition the white 
at was ad y coal of the last decade 
nn t heid fendeavor. E pe il] I 
r the eve videning par { f 
l ne I the maste 


Friends! Behold 
contemplate, if you ca 

iento might doto you. W 
ige? Would 3 








} , + 
yo serenely on your wa! 





iccessiul mol! il, with becoming I | 
ildr be interte ng to learn how being 
est affect me men no » that? 





ich positis Discover what mann 
ire, for the form an exclusive gr ) 
at any one time it may not be the pr 


ture generations to know: Enrico Caruso 


greatest cellist; Josef 








greatest pianist; Jascha Heifetz 


yreat- 





having an uncanny faculty 
“It’s simple 





in your shop and know how.’ 
the hotel where he 


a compartment of the 
uted his half circle like any other 


involuntary 





He swung clear, 


rvey the people in his frar ly interestec 





Josef Hofmann 


stops 1 watched him approach, | 


of shoulder, moditied 


walking-beam breadth 


brown And then like some message 
tosteady great distances everyone in the lobby | 
there. It was instantaneous, almost telepat 


One’ the snap of curiosity, the tense attuning of tl 
from every direction there followed, as al 
the tenor appears, those ju k searc ny ¢ 
inquiry from speculative eyes 

He could not well have been ot 





with his characteristically 
showing no trace that he either f« 
‘He-ello!”’ he yre 


Instantly I felt the tang to } 


on. pring’ 


‘*One Has to Fight’ 


N ONE of the mar 
Mr. and Mrs. Caruso i 





overcoat We greeted ty of 
companion Bruno Zirat 
Maestro Fucito vi} i é 
the ways Caruso prep 
bach of our cl alr the { 
‘ ‘ ] 
I wyrat< I 
Just ayea eob ( 
e th 
He i ‘ I inn expe l 
{tht hoe 
of Fe ] f 
ta ) e ¢ " 
idde! ist ‘ 
' ir lé 
I ired at } t i 
a ‘ i 
1 ; 
‘ He i 
i a ! 
came 
i i 
done 
HH as Ire t 
Opera I ‘ | 
‘ } 
} efe 
it er i ‘ 
j is trave ‘ j 
of re 
Ot ‘ ‘ ile ‘ 
{ j ‘ i ( 
t t t ‘ 
get far, do they Fror 


generous and gentle Caruso 


nr 





you have them—the quartet supreme in po 
ative music. 


SY INTERNAT 


NAL FILM SERY 


€ 


~ 


new YORK CITY 


Earice Caruse 


needed ar nner f DINE he 


Continued on Page 104 
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This remark was so wholly unexpected and so little ‘But I cain’t speak their lingo. Come on, be a sport! 
Behind Us Plodded the Prisoner; We Did Not Propose deserved that I was at a loss, m’sieu; for | have never been I’m there with the French, but this German sound 
te Burden the Mules With Excess Baggage caught stealing sheep In fact, I do not espe ially care for exactly like a dog fight 
mutton “All right,” agreed the corporal. “ut you've got t 
WOMEBODY iid the captain in a rasping voice Before 1 could frame a reply, however, my loyal com- sing The Rookie’s Lament.” 
- Ss ind hestared fixedly at M’sieu Joe Hick “somebody rade spoke up in my defense: “That's the way he always Those round us raised a joyful howl of approval, under 
went and slept in the Kaiser’s bed in Coblenz last lool ir. Henree cain’t help it.” which my partner expanded with satisfaction. But the 
night And I want to know who did it.” “Is that so?" retorted the officer dryly. ‘‘Who asked prospect depressed me, for despite M’sieu Joe’s many esti 
There were six of us in the orderly room, summoned you to put in?” mable qualities of both mind and heart he cannot sing 
there because of failure to return from leave at the speci And he eyed M’sieu Joe with all too evident suspicion. No; truth compels me to confess that his vocal efforts aré 
fied hour. But consider how brief was our stay, my friend But he could ascertain nothing and consequently dis- very bum. 
ey took us in trucks to the Rhine city early in the day, missed us, with a tart reminder that the affair was not yet Nevertheless: ‘“‘Ain’t it queer, Henree?” he inquired 
ind we were supposed to clear Coblenz by ten o'clock the concluded and we would hear from him later concerning complacently. ‘“‘At home Patsy won't never let me sing 
ime night, arriving at our village before dawn. What  ourexplanationsasto a-tall, and everywhere else they just cry for it. A 
mnnder that a few heroic veterans missed the trucks, why we had missed man has to git away from his own fireside to cut 
iumong them being n worthy partner and myself? the truck any ice; yes, sir, it’s the obsolete truth.” 
As M’sieu Hi » just observed, you can barely get a So we departed for And forthwith he began in a high-pitched ghastly 
tart in fourteen hour chow, and the early drone, The Rookie’s Lament. There is no depth nor 
Well, what have u got tosay? IL wanttoknow who winter night shut real feeling to this ballad, m’sieu, and the air is 
lid it.” down. Our kitchen crude, being the identical one to which Reuben, 
Nobody replied; the silence was unanimous was located in an Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking is rendered. Yet the 
An order's posted up on the door of the palace that no empty wagon shed rough soldiery cackled and kept time with hands 
Americans shall enter without a special permit from army opposite the church and feet, and at the end of each verse repeated the 
headquarte! Anybody can see it Yet some roughneck As yet we had no last line in a smashing chorus. 
filtered through and spent the night there right in the mess hall, and the 
Kaiser's own bed! What's more, he got up in the middle iidiery simply filed I ain’t been long in this man’s army, 


Just a few days since I arrived. 
I think I'll stay; it’s better than farmin’ 


You've got no cows to milk or drive. 


of the night and moved into the Empress’ bed too Now b to get their food, 
nly a fool Ame in would ever think of a stunt like that then either carried it 


When he left he cleaned his shoes with a suit of the royal to their billets or ate 


pyjama Those are the facts and the Army’s ordered an it in the openon some The ver-ree first thing in the 
nvestigation.” onvenient steps aig n’ . 
The captain paused. After an interval one of my con Having seen that A feller with a horn makes a 
rades cleared |} ti it ‘ erything was awful noise ; , ’ 
= Then another feller what they ca 
Does the aptain know there was men on leave from policed up pr »perly : a sergeant 
every outfit in the division?” he ventured after the*evening meal - for Yells: “Git up, tur? 


I know that too. But the guy who did it must have been they are very strict about out now, boys! 

e of those who overstayed their leave, which narrows kitchens in this man’s army, =a 

Then you go into a bath 
room 


Place like that I never 


seen before 


down All I've got to do ift the matter so far as my m'sieu, more especially since 
wh company oncerned. That's all I'm worried about the war is over—the two of 


ut it?” u repaired tothe Wirtschaft 





Do any of you men happen to know anything a 





Again absolute quiet. Suddenly the captain's mood The Wirtschaft is the inn of the town. It was Water runs in throug! 
inved: his face broke into a hearty grit crowded with soldiers, who kept the landlady a hole in th 
“Well, I'm sorry. Somebody disobeyed orders of course, and her husband extremely busy, for every ceilin’, 
but if lL could find out who he is, damned if I wouldn't give minute counted, with the closing hour at Runs right out 
him a three-day pa for Neuwied! That's the way I feel nine o’clock and no jolt to the beer they through a hole 
about the Kaiser.” ; dispensed At least that is what M’sieu in the floor. 

. Vom de nom, how we pricked up our ears when we heard Hicks contended As for me, I ordered a They learn you all that 
these words! We looked at one another and I had a sud bottle of Rhine wine and drank it slowly, soldier business 
jen inspiration, but M’sieu Joe winked warningly at me njoying the scene and stir about me, as is How to march and 
from behind the officer's back, and I discreetly held my my wont a turn around ; 
tongue Not so the soldier on my right He gulped, found “Shucks, I don’t see how you can down They give youdagun, you 

, - * Be ” , ' " ” ’ : : putitonyour 
his voice, and said: “ Please, sir, it was me that dope a-tall, Henree,’’ declared my part- houhies 
lhe captain glanced up sharply, and for a long minute ner. “It sure madea Christian out of me. I “One, two,three!”’ 
crutinized the culprit’s face tried it once, and next mornin’ I called a gen- and you put 
Upton,” said he calmly, “what's the use of telling me eral down for not salutin’! There’s too it on the 
that? You haven't got the guts to do it. What's more, much delayed fuse about it. Hi there, ground, 


you would never think of it. Put him in the mill, King, for Schulz! Tell that squarehead to fetch us a They learn you all 
an tee eu f 






lying couple side-car smokes, will you?” about them 
“Yes, sir,”” answered the top sergeant By side-car smokes he meant the German signals, 
“The rest of you can go now,” the captain continued cigars, m'sieu You wave a flag at 
Giraud pty Es ou’d been caught stealing sheep! Corporal Schulz answered courteously: But the Young Ladies Did Not Keep to Their a fe ller jar 









“Go to hell, and tell him yourself.” Side of the House, My Friend; No away ; 
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But one thing I cain’t git on to think our only mission in life is to go round the world “Oh, I see,” he said gravely, eying the long wool 
Is how he knows what you're tryin’ to say. huntin’ for countries to give things away to And what tring. ‘They climb up on the cord, and then you rut 
. | You form in line and write on a paper, thanks do we get?” J and leave ‘em.”’ 
1 feller up there gives you your pay; “They take advantage of us “That is approximately the method.” 
You take it to your billet and put itona blanket **Sure! They think we're easy, and they got their sight “And you say the women back home sent thousand f 
all 1 feller says ‘‘Craps” and takes it all away. set a mile high. Imagine, Henree, what would happen if these things over here? Oo, ld, la! We area yvreat pe 
: ‘ things was reversed! Suppose we was to come to any of _Henree. Reminds me of the recipe for trappin’ the 
In a corner sat one of our K. P.’s holding enthralled a these European countries with the sort of propositior finch.” 
ng of replacement men with the tale of his achievements they put up to u why, they’d sick the dog on us!” “The oozlefinch!”’ I echoed 1 deyres “ 
‘ n the Argon e Wood, the greatest battle in American Eh bie n, we hastened to our billet, for our minds were set what isthat? I never heard of it 
history. ona hunt. Mais oui—a hunt! Twice or thrice a week we “The oozlefinch, Henree, is an exteeremely sagaciou 
“Listen to Hathaway, will you?” exclaimed M’sieu Joe, had it; indeed the entire kitchen force— consisting of us creature, half animile and half bird, that lurks in the 
who had himself gallantly abandoned his kitchen to seize two, three assistant cooks and six K. P.’s— belonged tothe impenetrable fastnesses of the jungles of Borneo. | 
a rifle and engage in that fight. ‘‘And everything he done Pickemoff Hunt Club. Its purpose was not the pursuit of time to time he saflies forth from his gloomy haunts t 
was to hide under the slum cart. Regular dugout hound!’”’ the fox or the nimble deer which roam the leafy glades in descend upon the villages Fr 
’ ‘Sure,”’ asserted Corporal Schulz. ‘‘He’s another of these parts, m’sieu, but the running down of the crafty But this is extraordinary! 
| them fightin’ units.” cootie in his lair “You've said it. The oozlefinch is some bird! Thet 
There are many among the soldiery, my friend, who ““They’ve dug in along the seams, Henree, and they're agin he ain't a bird a-tall, but a sort of a fish, for he ean 
} delight to gather in groups round the company kitchens _ killin’ me with direct fire,” groaned my unfortunate friend. or walk or swim with equal dexterity, and |} ize is tree 
: or in billets and recount their exploits at the Front. These ‘Jumpin’ Jupiter, how they do go after a fel ver mendou Moreover, he has spikes on his tail. and whe 
\ are known as fightin’ units —an appellation, I need scarcely he sweats!” he emits his raucous cry it sounds like a carload of hoy 
add, applied in a spirit of levity. Thereupon he peeled off shirt and underclothes and ina wreck. Yes, sir; it’s the obsolete truth.” 
} “Say, Henree,”’ continued M’sieu Joe, ‘‘maybe there crawled between the blankets, leaving only his shoulder ‘But is he carnivorous? What does he eat 
| ain’t going to be a flock of heroes in the U-nited States exposed to the cold air “You can bet your life he’s carnivorous. The only thing 
| after this war, hey? Boy howdy! And the stories’ll improve “That’s the trouble when you only got one suit and he cain’t abide is meat. He'll eat a light breakfast of dud 
) every month, You'll be tellin’ your grandchildren round _ shirt,’’ he complained. ‘I lost my stuff in the Oregon.”’ or maybe a snack of automobile tire ’s all the same 
the fire how you thes finch. And 
went out all alone that where } 
and cleaned up , eakne ! 
eleven machine- pope \ 
\ gun nests single +e 
' handed They'll of hun e bee 
ire think grand- the undoin’ of ma 
paw was a _ Dear- i fearle ( ‘ 
" a? finch.’ 
‘Wha makes Proceed, n 
' ou ay such a oceed 
thing?” I retorted We j 
a ! ? \ ligure I ; 
Well ever how x1ou he 
! loz-gone time you Nature-faker 
{ ‘ a put ther itcn a 8} 
‘ prisoner it me of i} 
? ll leave CC But | 
) Schul Don’t \ tha 
Schulz? 1estion! a 
‘ “Tf he done what Well, I’m agoit 
e'd ought to geta Henree 
edal of honor,” It } 
{ ‘ epl entire ! 
| he corporal w tening } 
liscerning mal! prof 
ind he did me no 
more than justice | 
I I can see now l 
" i lare-devil h i 
eat had a d t in 
effe n Allied ild ‘ 
il ! those pe ’ i 
lar} days and ! ! ‘ | 
played a prominent | ‘ 
par in our. ulti ij 
mate triumph — if of 
indeed it was not The | 
| the turning point of ‘ ( 
| sar ' 
‘But of course H \ 
all the heroes 1 rt 
home already,” 
idded Schu B 
the time us combat ——————————— : 
MVISIO! gets bacl Astounding as it Sounds, My Comrade Gave Encouragement to the Enemy; Yes, it is True. He Egged Her On! i 
they il aSk US, } 
4 Where you come from, anyhow? From the war? Oh, He meant the Argonne, of course “T wonder what ontinued severe ind bore a hole 
i) ves; you mean that time we fit the boche Well, well! Patsy'’d say to all this? And me with twenty or thirt t fincl i l lay a ea f] t} 
I never knowed you guy had left the States.’”’ uits of silk underwear back there in Par ' Now hand me edge ol sa N im puff the ‘ 
1 y Some of those nearest us laughed bitterly. ‘And that’s ' that candle, Ol’ Timer, and we tept ‘* temptation, Henree What ju t mu 4 
yiokeneither! Themshock division fromtheS.O.S ‘es With shirt on } nees he moved the candle ! over ist i j the leu ered K ! 
Just the same,”’ cut in M’sieu Joe stoutly, “when thi every inch of Fror e to time he would et iglad / ( i r ’ ind j 3 
an’s army does hit home a lot of guys who've beer ery and pick off a coot \ h he insta ‘ ed t} ‘ | i] 
paradin’ round in the limelight will have to step dow: exultant savage grunts. Several other ere engaged it upproache he reacl } t 
Because somebody is goin’ to riz up on his hind laigs and the same pastime, 1 friend eed he favorite f he ! ! \ ‘ 
isk, ‘Where was you at in the war?’ Yes they’ll put indoor sport of the Army of Occupation. For, lo , { , ' ; ur er and 
{ he soft pedal on when the boys who done the fightin’ are ve had no leisure or facilities for de ising afte he fierce But i er gy!’ | protested 
suund to check up on ‘em.”’ figh Ing of embe ind our mad dash ! ‘ i | ~ ‘ I f } 
Fell a silence while they rolled cigarettes or took a pull consequence a cor lerable percentage of the t ere | i ! 
it their beer. The talk had turned their thoughts to entertaining little guest The perfidiou eature “There eplie M'sieu Jos 
me, and a pall of gloom descended upon the room. fested the blankets and it was well-nigh impossible to ou two, On n| 1 captu ‘ 
\ “Come on!” exclaimed M’sieu Hicks impatiently them. | rie As J f the o ' 
j These guys’! bellyache now until closin’ time. Let’s go.” “*Where’s that cootiestring that Janesent you, Henre« ense of humor. We e laughs and lau | kee 
As we walked to our billet my partner remarked, I produced it from my bedroll, no lit irprised over sughin’ ul ‘ i he ca 
4 ‘When they do git home, Henree, they'll knock a lot of — the request, for on numerous occasions M'sieu Joe had hole. Ora t} ethod ha QO. } 
fool notions out’n the folks’ heads—-about war and things. made light of my dear wife’s Christmas gift an In i love the 
They'll put ‘em wise to these foreign countries too.” Now I’ve vot it what do | do witt u 
“Indeed, and it is high time.” “You tie it round your middle, my friend.” By I erta t M iI 
“You've said it. Uncle Sam's laig has been pulled all “And what happens then — besides the h?” not | 1 Kpart alloy ‘ ‘ 






outa shape as it is. Looks like a lot of people Daca there so Why, the cooties tlock to i It is ver imple ; Continued on Page 40 





i ‘ " 
ot ! e the street H lace wa glued to an open port- 
n the rol hutter through which emerged, in 
e to the laws of thermodynamics, a pipe of warm 
Methodically he shuffled his half-frozen feet; rhyth- 
he wung | ny arn but | eyes never left the 
eept ‘ he irmth was grateful, but it wa not the 
tal impulse, the prime consideration—still, it coaxed 
us the heat of the sun coaxes the first footsteps of a 
hind iterpillar it iggested to him that he had but to 
, } arm, trip the latch with | finger and enter 
But something else said No, you stay where you are! 
| the idle treet below lay a covey of limousines at 


hiny blac beet le ivgainst the white snow Their 








i! it befurred u yonskin and beaver, clustered i 
ip n doorways, heads together imping their feet 
and the exploding 1 buffet 
i bomterous shou milesd Ty 
elanuit! Or again all would be 
ff t pit their not 
iwainst the old ] 
t {f back-firing and grea 
pulsating beating ? 
ng inical fir 
nse vi ig! if 
} 1 fought n hir f the 
! if ‘ ean 
yer-nail | mace 
n } ee 
I'd fire a man for that 
he muttered. looki ——— 
Chen he d. | the 
first time irred to him 
toa ite these big beetle 
ind their mal! j vith hin 
elt These ‘ he se 
int yuNngin it the wate 
vhile their masts vere 
regal thermse ‘ thin 
He he Ad i bole 
i erving the feast hi 


magic wand, Twothousand 
people, a Roman phalanx, 
obedient to a common 
esthetic impulse, rose from thei 
linners, penciled their eyebrow 
oothed their nair, balanced 
their ties, stepped into their furs, 
conveyed 


ehariots wo th sUSAT | uper 


ummoned their lackeys, were 
hither in their luxurious 


elegants, of the six million within 
the city gates, had been filtered 


out for his delectable collation 


The peeper turned again to the port ar 


He inhaled the ple: ing warmth of the 

iir: he fed his eves on the well of human 

beings that lay below There thev sat 

rapt, spellbound. Now they would shift in unison; 
mome seas there was the crisp rustle of program 

instantly arrested; a sigh, a flutter of handker 
chiefs, a breath of laughte r, come and gone like 
the gust of a storm through a distant door opened 
ind shut 
urges, the many-phased current of emotion expanding 


| reached him here in his aerie in muffled 





ind contracting in response to some unseen field of force 


The stage itself was beyond his view; he caught the two 
ragged segment if the balconies, a sector of the brilliant 
pit with it wething humanity forever breaking ind 


coalescing before his eye 


Sibley was a playwright. This was his first play Jane 
Welcome had the lead, Walter Lawrence the opposite; 
Heinemann had put it on~ the great Heinemann! ‘ Heine 
mann present " said the big electric sign that wa 
making all the flare at the corner 

Io the watcher now ime that rare moment voutl ) 
eagerly seek imoment of realization, of achievement, so 


complete and overwhelming that it seems to redeem and 


explain all the waste of futile effort, all the ravelings of 


pent endeavor gone before And Sibley his carcass case 
hardened by old, his mind molten with ecstasy, | i 
shrunk with cowardice— Sibley was taking it out — his great 


moment-—on the fire escape, a Peeping Tom on his own 


wrought magic When the third act was over he might 
face them. But not before he idiots would be yelling 
‘Author!"" The very thought of it dried up his vein 
After the third act he would go down and walk through it 
as though it were his beloved garder lust now he pre 


ferred to freeze and burn here 
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Il OIX U M 


e ear his teeth chattering. his 


CNIBLEY, muffled ng, 
SS ne rut ‘ # water, crouched on a slippery fire- 
h ‘ pe grating that hung like a swallow’s nest sixty 


T RA FT EE D 






















ll-like clearness, sweeping across | 


OIE LR 


_——— 


keyed in a dovetail. 


cia as wit 
“We Have Been Bickering Like Children All These Weeks,"’ He was transported! 
the stone god Ram. 


showed over the parapet four feet above him. 


to bring them back to life startling success, 
Better go through 
four inches to the right 
1 is just inside there 


!”’ ejaculated Sibley 
Tom made a gesture in- 
» stone god Ram say, § 


manager withdrew, skating across the 


left him shaking with ague. He slipped out of 
greatcoat, deposited it with his cap in a corner, tiptoed 


», looking down on the 





April 12,1919 


D By Frederick Irving Anderson 


wireececiet caeaevse 


1 


scene with a feeling of giddiness. The 
stone god Ram did not turn at his ap- 
proach, nor give any evidence of being 
mortal. Sibley slipped quietly into a 


He would wait and watch. In his 


congealed ecstatic state out there on the 
grating he had forgotten that Heine- 
mann took his opening nights alone, ir 
topmost gallery, in the last seat 
The music struck up, stragglers re- 
placed themselves, the lights went down, 
the curtains parted. Jane Welcome had 
stage, and her voice came to him in 





s. Instantly the effect became per- 
fect illusion; this was no mum- 
mery —it was actuality. This wa 
a premiére-—to him as well as to 
those spe lIbound people who sat 
there breathless, fearful. He for 
the savage weeks of rehearsal that 





had gone before, the sneers, taunts 
and jibes, the boorish rages of Heine- 
mann, the great Heinemann, who 
had sat out there in the dark audi 
toriuin pulling at his rusty tin of 
vile coffee, chewing heretical ham, 
clapping them out as if they were 
his lackeys, calling them mucker 

window washers, charwomet Day 
after day, hour after hour, deep into 
the night, and then at it again with 
the rising sun, until all had arrived 
at a point where their nerves were 


rags—they jumped at a pin drop; 
and petty quarrels and recrimina- 
tions held these artists, gathered by 
infinite selection to portray a story 
of tenderne 
points. His own lines and phrases, 
precious words he had so painstak- 
ingly subjected to the synthesis of 
ideas in the electric are of his brain, 
grouping them as the organic chem- 
ist manipulates his docile C, H, N 
and O to his will— Heinemann had 
yanked them through a knothole 
torn them, slashed, chopped, stuck 
odd ends together, smeared the 
manuscript with his great greas) 
pencilings. Heinemann who, with- 
out learning, wrote; without his- 
trionics or technic, made others act; 
without grace, tutored elegance: 
with fiendish pertinacity driving 
others to do to perfection what had 
been denied himself. 

And now before Sibley’s eyes the 
event seemed unfolding itself for the 
first time. It was perfect illusion 
syllable, nuance and movement 


and beauty, at swords’ 








It was as if its‘creator had stirred into 
the dead dust of the past the whirling nebula of the future. 
And there in the topmost seat reposed 
Those helpless puppets on the stage 
playing to him without knowing it, without seeing 
him as he glowered down, the great god Ram, inevitable, 
as stone gods must be. 

Sibley watched Heinemann as one of faith watches an 
idol, a little fearful, just a shade jealous of his share in the 
From the 
himself reliving the 
First that previous manuscript had gone to Gelshennen. 
At that time he dared not raise his eyes so high as Heine- 
and Gelshennen made a specialty, sometimes with 
of first plays. There the play had re- 
mained for atwelvementh. Then in despair he sent a copy 
to Heinemann, braving the tradition that Heinemann with- 
out fail returned all volunteer manuscripts unopened after 
Something must have happened —mayhap the 
packet fell off a table or otherwise obtruded itself on his 
i The unexpected happened. The summons had 
hot coals waited before the great 


heights of his exultation he found 


beginnings of this night of nights 


commanded Heinemann, indicating the 


!”’ ejaculated the terrified author. 
began to read to this audience of one, 
warty old toad, quiescent in a huge chair, eyes 
closed, a dead cigar stuck in its face. Once or twice he 
paused, thinking Heinemann asleep. 

* rumbled the inert mass. 












As he turned the last page a flabby hand reached out and 
rcibly removed the manuscript. 

23. ventured Sibley timidly, 
Silence. The hand 
It made hen tracks in a check book! 
hat was his grace, No word of 
commendation—not even a grunt. Only this check. He 


There’s only ten lines more,” 
thinking of his Shavian curtain. 


move d 


toa per 


hat was his benediction 
was dismissed. 

A shiver of applause, instantly stilled, called Sibley to 
He rose and stealthily made his way out; he 
trod confidently down the soft stairs; 


the standees at the back of the orchestra. 


his senses. 
he paused among 
In the darkness 
a hand sought his and pressed it. 

A voice said in his ear: ‘‘Good old Sib! 


How'd it 





now grown fat, as a dis- 


It was Wiggins, a school friend, 


broker. 





it happen—it occurred,” replied Sibley, and 
ng Wiggins to chew on that. Wiggins 


Sibley passed out to 





gathered mots de office hours, 


the box office. 
‘“‘What’s the count?” he said through the window with 


‘Eighteen forty-six, fifty.’ 


hands deep into his pockets and strutted 





\ \ Five per cent, 
rht of his hall room, with a milk bottle 
He thought of these 
Eighteen forty- 


He would have that new 


gross! He 
i cooling its 
ad on a ledge outside the window. 
hes, purchased for the occasion. 
x, filty At five per cent, gross, 
sed car eventually; and that old place up on Town Hill, 

iver from New Hartford, which fairly cried out 


for the skilled hand of a post-graduate gardener—and he 


} 
r her 


had some ideas on landscaping. There would be rooms in 








town ! nstead of a hall bunk; also a man—and 
clothes! Or he might do as another fortunate youth had 
done, of whom he had read but a few days gone by — bank 
t all, eve cent, have some discretionary person, like 
Wigg vest it for n Then it would be a shee 

} for old age 

Old age! He laughed. Old Age was always thrusting 

ts cadaverous, wheedling face, and saying: ‘‘ Don’t forget 

e! We Old Age ve are to overiooKk you for 
this once these are es of voutl ve’ pent too 
mal ea no »> beg oO ard i muser the rst 
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ime gold ScTat 
for the last time the events of his past 


before his mental vision so now the fortunate youth with 


As when a swimmer sink 


life are said to flash 


ches our palm 





iccess at last achieved was vouchsafed a cinema of the 
He had always known it would come eventually; 
that success, like his past failures, would pounce on him 
His only fear had been that its coming would 
that crystal era when the coin of 
life stands at parity. Now, 
till the end of time he would stick his head in at this wir 
dow and as ‘“What’s the count to-night?” 
“Hello, Sib! How's old top? 


It was Louis Fox, critic, pulling himself into his coat, 


unawares 
be delayed beyond youth 
Yes, he would take his w ages. 


hurrying off to catch the presses before the final curtain. 
In ten years Louis had never seen a first-night curtain 
‘Would it be—ah 
ah—critico-jurisprudence 
“It would not!” retorted the oracle; and he hurried off 
as if in fear his morals were being tampered with. 
The playwright passed in again, and down the side aisle 


would it conform to the ethics of 


to ask 


senses luxuriating in the spectacle of 
The bloom of bare shoul- 
ders, the sheen of coiffures, silks, laces and rare perfumes 

and best of all, sighs. And a sprinkling of gentlemen with 


the war has given us that needed Continental 


to the stage door, his 
the orchestra as he moved on. 


decorations 
Oh, the resiliency of that house! The plasticity of 
Yes, many, many, 


touch. 


t! Would there ever be such another? 
this thing is going to your head! 


my dear boy 

Jane Welcome was just coming off, and he waited for her 
in one, studying her, thinking how incomparable she was. 
Instantly she passed the shadow of the wings her face 
showed strain, her eyes had a glitter as if shot with bella- 


ind the spell of this first 





donna. She was living on ner 
night. Then she caught sight of him 
ing. She flushed with childish 


standing there smli 
happiness. She strove to 
recover herself, but it was too late. He had seen and drunk 
deep of her emotion. As she came forward, head thrown 
back, teeth shining, she thrust out her two hands impul 
sively tohim. He tossed them aside, caught her up, folded 
her swiftly in his arms, kissed her full on the lips; and for 
an instant, breathing quickly, they lingered in that discov- 
ering embrace. She was trembling when he set her down 


““Come,” he said; and he led the way swiftly to her 
dressing room. She sat down beside him, taking one of hi 
hand n her two 


**We have been bickering like childrer all these weel 


she said soft 


ly 
ty 


“It snappec 


“It didn’t come that way t« 


1, like 


there all the time 


steady 
“Out ther 


the } ouse, 





And now this 


she rose at 


at there, dul 


like phosphorus on t 


he sz 


seem 


las COI 


1y ar 


pockets, chin on Nis 


on her chair to keep him company. What was transpiring 


outside was 


I 


othing now to this new, 


Vaguely he was cor 


curtain, the waves « 
the sound of waves must have come to Monte Cristo in |} 
deep dungeon. 


of motors beyond the fire wall; the street would be a 


The 


now, its big beetle 


outside under the awning, electric brig 
from lip to lip In the swirling crowd as the exquisite grou] 





melted and reformed, a splash of splendid color and viva 
ity; the flaring lights of the limousines, like flambeaux; the 
shrill cries of ¢ arriage starters, the hautboys of this brilliant 


into the darkne ss; above, the great sign winking ‘Heine 





re’inue, as one by « 


mann presents 





first nights had their own « 
The cast came for Sibley ir 


and Walter Lawrence; little Mr Bigbee, w 


Jane; 


played the prim aunt; 


lesser lights 


first audien 


‘I think we ought 


He though 
Doubtless he could 


efficient Tor 


troupe of ws 


feast on the 


empty house 


whu sat besi 
] king full ¢ 








ves at the gate Say 


They 


thar 


twi 


f applause coming to him back here a 


were still drunk with the zest of the 
which nothing 1s more i ou 

to have some } “ aid > 

e, recollecting | empty po 

rust le edit 1 He 1 ted the 
t Was no one! 41d than dor \ 
m Hanover ext door ead ‘ 
nh the irta raised, and the starit 

ackground. He drank his fill of J 

t juliet and subdued, now i é 
4 4 il irtied | 











































a spark!” he said. ‘“‘I’m st gidd 


I've seen it—a light, burning low 
the waves at night 

rid, waving a hand indefinitely towa 

ed I'd wor 

ne tome!” 


of the call boy, 


everything worth wl 


and was gone. He 


ng ahead, hands thrust deep into ? 


hest. The stage cat came in, hopped 
unexpected thing 
ous of the surging roar at the fir 


n another sound—the exploding wi 


} 


crawling. Dimly he sensed the scene 





t nis praise 


ne the equipages filled and rolled of 


It would be a carriage night, as th 


ike an opera night. Heineman 






hente le 
a body, draggit gy him ou 


Alice 


Price, the ingénue; and tl 














Lawrence Read A’oud. And in This Dead Hour of Night These Peopie Who Had Dragged Wearily Through Days to This Climax 





Hung 










i yy | 


7 at | 





on His Words Like Children | 














T fl I 


NLELIA DE 


e inthe du haze of 


briskly 


a J ine evening 


Sixth 

The 
t of her ready-made black taffeta swung stiffly 
inky-black 


walked down 


he thin wal Between her eye 


inherited from centuries of 


ul ya ing at the Bay of Naple 
irp line of worry was drawn 
enly a touch on her elbow made : 
l nan affectation of urprise f 
“Oh! Mr Bertolini, how you : ; 
| ' : ' 
ed me ; 
: ; 
M Bert« ni ne ¢ ills me a / 
1) for ert 3 tive n id ; 
Not till next week. Say, Clelia, ' 
ire r Oo see me get my 





Can't leave the office mornings.” 


young doc- 


think a poor 


is worth the trouble of vetting a 


iple o’ hours off, she mear Clelia, 

tamoment! You remember that 
pla I was telling you about—in 

ance doctor out at West Platte 
Branch, Nevada?” 

“Mining camp?” 

Gold mining, Clelia! Anyhow, 
I'm that doctor, Got the formal offer 
last night and snapped it up by wire 


this morning. Eight hundred dollar 


ear and house free His young 
ce broke in a sudden invading 
otior Clelia! 
Over Clelia’s sallow face rushed a 
le of crimson color. The line be 
tween her browsdeepened. Her voice, \ 
vever, was an attempt at asociety 
draw! as she declared t 
Well, I do think that’s toosplen- — \ \ 
{! How proud Mrs. Bertolini must \ 
be! She and vour father have worked , 
hard; but it’s worth while—to have . 
a doct in the family.” ' 


I wish you wanted a doctor in the 


fan Clelia Clelia, don’t 

ill juick!"’ There on the throng 
ing prosaic sidewalk of Sixth Avenue 
Paol Bertolini’s handsome young 


ight that of Romeo, 
elf-forgetting pa 


lace glo ved, a n 


th all the poetic 


nof his race. “ Clelia, till to-day I 

i have the right to peak you 

rning that grand salary and all. 
Forty dollars a week!” 

For Clelia was stenographer and confi 
dential secretary to the head of a large Ital- 
in and American music publishing house 
Hier accurate knowledge of the two lan 
uages, her skill at music and her smattering 
of law rendered her invaluable to her em- 
| er and procured for her the munificent 


ilary that her lover named with such re- 


a year! A half 
ire of eight hundred and a house don't look 


I'wo thousand dollars 


e much beside that, do they? But remem- 
ber it’s just a starter, Clelia. I’m going to 
pecialize in throat and ear, and that’s al 


iy8 a money-maker, In ten years you'll 
e your own ear, Clelia!” 
Maybe; maybe not.” 
Che sudden dryness of her tone brought 
n ip standing. The eddying crowd 
tled him. But swept away by the int 
is Southern soul 


iand jo 
f ' f } he caught the girl by the arm 
all a lie! 


( ‘ what you promised me on the boat comin’ home 


Clelia, amore Then it’s That night down at 


plain ain't so 
D hing her arm with a sharp gesture the girl walked 
n. Paolo followed her, unconscious of the crowd, 
nploring her with word and eye 
love me at all?” 


Clelia, adorata mia, then you don’t 


e loves me, and I got a job, and she won't marry 
assailed him 


then maybe you'd take me?” 


suspicion **Clelia, if it were 


the 
Miss 


choked 


you're after, 


wrath and disillusion 
“If it’s 


Luca, | won't stand in 


Sudden 
money 
your way. Good evening!” 

Paolo, hold on a minute Paolo, don’t go like that 
how I'm fixed at home, don’t you? 


With the sudden 


’ ' 


Clelia’s voice 


anguish wrung 
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After Dinner Clelia in Rubbers and Waterproof Went Out to Procure 


the Medicines Ordered by the Specialist 


f born of her obvious emotion Paolo strode 


your mother? Bring her with you. House 
free, Clelia! And they ain’t caught the H. C. L. out in 
Besides, we won't stick at eight hundred 
bet on that!” 

**Momma wouldn't come.” 

“Why not?” 

“Would: 
“Ah,1 


oblivious of 


you car 


*t leave Rosetta.” 
Paolo’s anger made him as 
the crowd as his anguished heart had pre- 


ow we've come to it!” 
viously done. “To give her sister a grand musical educa- 
tion she lives on ten dollars a week and gives Rosetta thirty. 
To put her sister into Grand Opera, where she'll never 
land— pay attention to what I tell you—because she hasn’t 
the talent for it, nor the voice neither, she pinches and 
scrimps herself, and never has any good clothes except the 
black frock she wears at the office, and eats crackers instead 
of beefsteak, and never puts a cent in the bank.” 
“Rosetta ain’t trying for Grand Opera yet.” 
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‘‘For musical comedy, then? Two hundred pounds 
of just splendid soubrette!”’ 

“T’ll thank you not to make fun of my sister, 
Doctor Bertolini! I know Rosetta’s a bit large, but 
her face is beautiful. And, anyway, on the concert 
stage it doesn’t hurt a singer to be stout. It looks 
especially a dramatic soprano; like 





professional 
Rosetta.” 
From the rushing stream of Sixth Avenue they 
had turned into the comparatively quick back- 
water of East Ninth. Paolo spoke with pleading 
intensity: ‘‘See here, Clelia; you’ve carried your 
sister and her singing lessons on your back for 
more’n two years now. I know! Are 
you intendin’ to keep on doin’ it for- 
ever?” 

‘“‘Another year’s lessons, Calderini 
says, an’ she’ll be perfect.” 

“Another year—then you'll 
me, Clelia?”’ 

Clelia’s thin face twisted. 

“For the first year or two—till she 
gets established—she’ll have to have a 
sort of manager and accompanist. 
Momma’d go with her, but she’s too 
sick. So os 

“‘Clelia, you're fixing things to give 
up your whole life to your sister? Why, 
it ain’t in nature!” 

“What can I do? It’s like a specula- 
tion we'd started on before I knew you, 
Paolo. And now, right in the middle of 
it, you come to me an’ ask me to back 
out.’ 

“‘T say a girl that’s had two years of 
singin’ lessons ought to get on by herself 


marry 


now without spoilin’ her sister’s chance 

in life—that is, if you do love me, Clelia.”’ 

Miss de Luca’s thin brown hand went 

to her flat chest. For a moment her thin 

brown features were almost beautiful 

with the ardent glow reflected, as it 
were, from her lover’s pleading face. 

“Clelia, maybe it was cheeky of me 

to accept that place before I spoke to 

you about it—they want a married man, you 

see; but I couldn’t help feeling sure of you 


after what you said—you know what 
you said, piccina mia!” 

“*I did mean it, Paolo; but 

“Then you won’t send me off into the 


wilderness all alone? Two thousand Cala 
brian miners and their families 
But with you there it would be lovelier than 
mia bella Napoli! To be sure, it would mean 
giving up that grand salary of yours; it would 
mean roughin’ it, doin’ kitchen work an’ all, 
for a bit. But I won’t stay in the eight 

hundred-dollar class long, per Bacco! And | 
love you so, Clelia—you see, I love you so! 

Still with her thin hand pressed to her 
breast Clelia stood drinking up his ardent 
love words. The flint of her intention wa 
vered painfully and visibly as she answered 

‘Lemme take the L now, Paolo. I won't 
say no now, anyway. I'll tell you what I'll 
do—I’ll sleep on it; an’ I'll let you know to 
morrow evening.” 

“You'll give them a chance to talk you 
round, you mean.” 

“No, no; I'll try and think things out by 
myself. And don’t forget, Paolo, I do love 
You're the only one for me. Oh, I do think such a 
And, whatever I decide, don’t—don’t 


no one else 


you! 
lot of you! 
hate me.” 

“If you throw me over after this, Clelia, I'll come darn’ 
near hating you; and don’t you forget it!” 

For a moment Paolo glared at her as though he would 
have knifed her. Then, tenderness breaking through the 
ferocity of his passion, he went on: 

“‘Clelia, carissima mia, see that your answer is yes! I'll 
call for you to-morrow night—eight o’clock. Like that, 
when you've given me your answer, I can step right in and 
fix things up with your mother.” 

“My train’ll be comin’. A rivederci, Paolo!” 

“A rivederci, amore!” 


ever 


aw 
LELIA, entering the little flat, found it filled, as usual, 
with the odors of frying onion and tomato, and the 
vibrating notes of a powerful dramatic soprano voice. 
The singer at the piano did not turn her head as the older 
sister entered, tearing open the hooks of her taffeta dress as 











e did » From a lapboard, covered with the litter of 
artificial flowers in the making, a haggardly handsome 


voman raised her sunken bl: 








“Late again, Clelia! the macaroni is over- 


dd 





ver mind, mamn I've brought you something 





rood red wine—wine of Sorrento 


Sudden silence filled the room as the nger turned 


avily on her music stool. Her figure was large, high- 


houldered and ungirlishly stout; but her face, except for 
the petulant contr n of the level brows and the willfu 
forward push of the underlip, might have been that of the 





y f 
“Now, Clelia, don’t pretend you've been all this time 





setting that wine for momma! 

Suddenly Clelia was aware of something tense, almost 
hostile, in the stuffy room. Pushing her thin arms into the 
leeves of her holland overall she answered sharpl) 

‘Well, | wa i £ Paolo Bertolini. Have you 
nything to the contrarv?”’ 

“Not to your walkin’ with him!’”’ The mother’ oles 

is heu wilt nif nce Then she burst out 

I u know what’s being said in the Qui rter? That 
vuand Paolo are fidanzati! It was Amalia Baldarossi told 
ne on! tr evenin’ She said : The Be rtolinis are fur - 


yu They want Paolo to marry Zelinda Croce, the daugh- 
er of the padrone of the Little Naples Restaurant. She 


be 





Do 3 u KNOW W it Amalia said else? ‘To my mind, 


be a big imbecile if she leaves that grand place 

f her forty dollars a week—and marries a starving 
yung doctor; that it will be years and veal betore he 
! i soldo even to buy her a pair of shoes!’ So I ar 
ered: ‘Never fear. My Clelia has too much good sense 
tor hunger and thirs And when my girls marry 


( ed i a disn in her ha 

D isa 1 ! "1 i? 

Sure I d Didn't ay right?” 

The t » Dall f lustrous black eyes, so al n mother 


i daughter, gathered wrath as they glared a 








i\ t A t ‘ , ‘ ,, rgled: 
\ ve rother la I'll have to make off of !”’ 
( a cried |} te It would serve 1 both just 
f I told you I’ve promised to marry him!’ 
The re yn in her face struck sudden alarm into her 
; Tea nto the mother en eve 
‘ ‘ 
T 
2 
} ’ rr 
i sys @ 
y* 
4 
t «pi ‘ ’ 





And what 
what will be- 


hr , 7 
m ¢ ney?! Lo 
live with us 


\ f ne 
home Paolo 


S ¢ rtol 


wife either!” 


In halting word 
Clelia recounted 
the iob her lover 
was to hold. Sud- 
denly Rosetta, ris- 
ng from the piano, 
mote her hand 
backward against 
the keyboard and 


nd me? 





“Paolo said 
he sa | he thought 
a girl that had 
had two year 
of ngin’ lessons 
ougnt » be able 
r? her own 
livin’ by now.” 

‘In the chorus, 
maybe? Me, in 
the chorus! [’lldie 
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sans if upon we As She Stood Turning the Leaves No One Could Have ‘ to you reg lar : 
crashing Keys Noted That Her Eyes Searched the Crowded Auditorium ‘Listen to her, mommi 
Her mother, « throwin’ it up to my f 
ing aside the lapboard, rose uncertainly to her feet and for me, as though she didn’t know she’ 
wa da to her wee} gy daugnte paid back, with intere a oon as | 
“Rosetta, the treasure of momma! The little love of ‘You hear that, Clelia? Rosetta 
momma! Don’t er nd caressing the bent and every soldo. Ah, Madonna! Wher 
shaken head of her yungest Mr de | i glared wit! earn, how she earns! When I sang at t! , 
eve ft herce reproach at the trembling Clelia na thousand lire a night. Rose a 
“Va ber f i had said at the i vO year lars!"’ 
yu u? off and yet married, Rosetta For Mrs. de Luca in her youth had ! 
ne ire making, or learned successful opera singer in her native ¢ ol 
ipl ike you now the hope that in tk youngest child ‘ 
or { ! ed herself reincarnation of her own triumphant pa i 
But no ilter tw fixed idea, wl bore down ever ther 
f 1 strugyie her heart 
l eal t Clelia stood wit! ered i ent 
' Me act eloquence that beat upor 
mv vouth— never ept 
evel oul, neve! “Yes, momma; Calderit i He 
lance swecount of all laid out for me. He say 
vat, neveranew in start in earnin’ a hundred " ‘ 
eanu ave money, go K te iple ‘ 
i! ake and study repertoire a year; début at the 
! nee uu sang, momma--then come back t 
i the fal swell, high-cla grand opera prin 
me da » dollars a night 
y i “Rosetta, little love, ever Che 
Never did a find a way 
I nore “Yes; the bad way! O ! 
‘ ir thal vould pay my expenses if I 
And me wicked old beast! 
nave l sa ** Rosa, my baby, any wa ! 
d? Haver ‘“What’s left for me else M fe 
given up m voice rose in a shrill crescendo of T 
gold chain and gesture she seized the sheet ol! ! t 
Ta ind you the piano and tore it into a 
yy poppa’s What’s left for me? Tony Sar 
olin to be the river and be done with it! 
1? Haver Clehia yu hea You 
esoideven the God, don 1 KI i ‘ 
vine i i ! Take away he mu i ne \\ J 
Avellir i didn’t I take the ste er for Ca i 
‘ ‘ al overboard oni) ir p } 
mak ¢ la th two beautilul Dabte 1M 
pr iad na? ked old Tor ant ¢ 
Clelia And “Tony Santir rthe cl i f 
iven't | ed tw prima donna if ot t was trained! W 
‘ Lith Ca Clelia de Luca, if your ( 
‘ a t worse, then the tauit ( at 
ea and Naver Don’t talk to Clelia, n ma | 
l ed like a cas! there like a stone! No one 1 1 er 
girl VO ears? On'y, why in’t she wait a yu ( h 
Neve jay Dago cToo! ! ye il f} 
nin t tolini’s more to her’n her own flesh ar 
everlas k he'll be gone. We'll be alone A 
l i : ready! My voice! All that ] ‘ 


“I Know What Suits Me. Som Hit, Girlie! Believe Me!" Never a theater! 


Continued on Page 89 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


WA Nove 
8 1868. that 
he newspaper 
, as the 
(ourier-Journal appeared and made its bow to the publi 
Che times were out of joint It may be truly said that 
nation was in a state of social ferment and political 
ha Grant had been elected President, but Andrew 
r | occupied the White House The paper was a 
? iat ' of the Jourr il, the Courier and the Demo- 
it-the three da newspapers of Louisville, dating 
k to 1830, 1843 and 1844, respectively —come at length 
ce i single owners! ind management 
Reconstruction, as it was called—ruin were a fitter 
ime fo had ist begun The South was imprisoned, 
waiting the executioner Che Constitution of the United 
ites hung in the balance The Federal Union faced the 
threat of sectional despotism. TI pirit of the time was 
irtia! law. The gospel of pros« ription ruled in Congres 
I alism talized by the murder of Abraham Lincoln 
1 inflamed by the adequate effort of Andrew Johnson 
irry out the policies of Lincoln, was in the saddle riding 
tu isly toward a carpetbag Poland and a negroized 
| ind 
The Democra Pa which, had it been stronger, 
might have interposed, lay helples It, too, wa rushed to 
earth. Even the Border States, which had not been em 
weed by the milita igencies and federalized machinery 
ected er the Gulf ite vere seriou menaced 
Never did new paper enterprise et out inder gl womier 
pice 
There was a part f re ion in Kentu claiming to 
be Der rat iving he lead of the party of repres 
m at the Nort} It refused to ad t that the hand of 
‘ uth was in the ol mouth and that the first essen 
tial was to get i Che Courier-Journal proposed to 
troke the mane not t the tail of the lion Thus it 
mul between t » fire [here arose a not unnatural dis 
trust of the journalistic monopoly created by the consol 
dation of the three f er dailies into a single newspaper, 
’ y an unfamiliar hyphenated headline. Touching its 
policy of sectional cor ation it picked its way perilously 
through the ORS « ‘ of pul pir here was 
urcely a ter purpose that was not alleged against it 
t it enemie irce i tile device that wa not 
cht ike t } ind a eit { 


>] 
ee 
rs 


ee ‘ ¢ 


The Courier+Journail Steed Between Two Fires. 
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American History—By Henry Watterson 


Br JAMES mM. 
Its constituency represented an unknown quantity. In 
vent it had to be created. Meanwhile, 
its own resources, sustained by the courage 
venture, by the integrity of its convictions and aims, and 
by faith in the future of the city, the state and the country. 
to be it was the morning of Sunday, No- 
1868. The night before the good people of 
Louisville had gone to bed expecting nothing unusual to 
They awoke to encounter an uninvited stranger, 
before the dawn. No hint of its 
and thus the surprise was the 


any e it must rely 


upon 


Still, precise, 


vember &, 


happen 
which had arrived a little 
coming had got abroad; 


greater. 
rruth to say, it was not a pleased surprise, because, 
as it flared before the eye of the startled citizen in big 


Gothie letters, The Courier-Journal, there issued thence 
self-confidence which affronted the amour 
sleepy villagers. They were used to a very 
yle of newspaper approach. 

Nor was the a timorous demeanor its only 
offense. The Courier had its partisans, the Journal and 
the Democrat had their friends. The trio stood as ancient 
landmarks, as recognized and familiar institutions. Here 
without saying “by 
or any other politeness, 
had taken possession of each man’s doorstep, looking very 
ike it had brought its knitting and was come to stay. 


an aggressive 
of the 


different st 


propre 


absence of 


was a double-headed monster which, 


our leave” or “blast your eyes”’ 


Che story of the union of these newspapers may not be 
vithout interest to the general reader, as well as instruc- 
tion to the professional student 

um 


‘| HE Journal, established by Mr. Prentice, the ¢ 
by Mr. Haldeman and the Democrat by Mr. Harney, 
had been according to the standards of those days success- 


ourler 


ful new 


i papers. But the War of Sections had made many 

hanges At its close new conditions appeared on every 
ide. A revolution had come into the 
spirit of American journalism. 

In Louisville three daily newspapers had struggled for 
Yet Louisville was a city of the tenth or 
having hardly enough patronage to sustain 
paper of the first or second class. The idea 


business and the 


the right of way. 
twe ift h 


class, 


ADVE MTISI@ 

OFFICES a 
pJ@IE R 
PHRMAL 

ee pee 


PRESTON 


of the 


COURLER 


i Bere a 


. tt Fn, elie tA oy 


of consolidating the 
three thus contend- 
ing to divide 
ronagesoinsufficient 
years immediately 
take definite shape 


pat- 


naturally suggested itself during the 
succeeding the war. But it did not 
until 1868. 

Mr. Haldeman had returned from a somewhat pictur- 
esque and not altogether profitable pursuit of his “rights 
in the territories’’ and had resumed the suspended publi 
cation of tne Courier with very encouraging prospects. | 
had succeeded Mr. Prentice in the editorship of the Jou 
nal. Both Mr. Haldeman and I were newspaper men to 
the manner born and bred; old and good friends; and 
after a rivalry of six months maintained with activity on 
both sides, but without the publication of an unkind word 
on either, the plan of a union of forces presented itself. To 
practical men the need of this was not a debatable ques- 
tion. All that was required was an adjustment of the 
details. Beginning with the simple project of joining the 
Courier and the Journal, it ended by the purchase of the 
Democrat, which it did not seem safe to leave outside 

Thus the Courier-Journal came to represent all three of 

English dailies of the Instead of three news 
papers of the third or fourth class Louisville was given one 
newspaper of the first class Instead of dividing up the 
local patronage in three inadequate portions, wasted upon 
a triple competition, this 
bling the one newspaper to engage 
tion with the 
and St. 


city. 


patronage was combined, ena 
in a more equal competi 
newspapers of such rival cities as Cincinnat 
Louis. One of the contracting parties needed a: 
other 


editor, the a publisher, and in coming together the 


two were able to put their trained faculties to the be 
account, 

During thirty-five years they side, no 
the least difference havin, ever arisen between them. The 
attacks to which they were subjected from time to 
drew them together the closer. These 
times irritating and sometimes comical, but they had ir 
common one characteristic feature: Each started out ap 
parently under a high state of excitement. Ez 
profound cause of grief, to be animated by im 
placable hate and to aim at nothing short of annihilation 
Frequently their assailants would lie in wait to see how the 
Courier-Journal’s cat was going to jump 


labored side by 


time 


attacks were some 


ich seemed to 
have some 


in order that they 


(Concluded on Page 54 
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It Picked its Way Perilousiy Through the Cross Currents of Public Opinion 
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HE great ques- 
tion is,” said 
Mrs. Delany, 
setting down her 
coffee cup: *‘‘ Must 
I ask his wife?” 
Cries of “No!” 
“Certainly not!” 
*“Whyshould you?” 
rose from various 
parts of the room, 
but her husband was 
at length heard say- 
ing above the tu- 
mult: ‘‘You really 


must ask her some- 
time, Rose, and why 
isn’t this an excel- 
lent occasion?” 
“Oh, Gilbert, 
you're absolutely 
wrong,”’ cried Mrs 
Fraile, making a 
bound from her cor- 
ner to the very cen- 
ter of the hearthrug 
** Margarita never 
encourages Wives, 


does she?” 


said a 
voice 

Margarita was 
not distracted by 
this interruptior 
Putting the last 
Speaker! aside with a 
mild “‘As if I ever 
minded the crea 
ires,”’ she went on, 
addressing Gilbert 
Delany _ 

*“*No, Gilbert, no 





‘ 





“I Never Dare Mention Your Name. Sometimes it Rises to My Lips, Helena, But I Bite it Off 


power behind a 
national adminis- 
tration 

The only uncer- 
tainty in the situa- 


tion was Gorham’ 


Wile She knew he 
had one, but she 
could nd no one 


her. From Gorhan 
himself she could get 
no clew. He never 
poke of her at all 
Generally she would 
have cor lered th 

a bad sign. In he 
experience she had 


usually found thata 


man began to talk of 
! wile ecount 
! her sound valu 
bole quali es ju in 
proportion a } 
( ience began to 
ible hit She 
did not int to 
thine tha (ror 
ham cor ‘ f 
did not trouble him 
it ill (or the other 
hand, there was just 
1 chance that he 






























If Rose asks his wife wife because she 
once there 's no rea- i i re gible 
on wh y she quantit 
yuldn’t ask her always; whereas if she never asks her made any difficulties about dining with us in the past, and It was toward the solution of this probl hat Rose 
the woman may think it’s our strange custom. Don’t you I see no point at all in dragging in his wife Delany was hurrying her with such reckl peed 
ee?” It 1 risk in which she more than ar e else N *Margarita,” said Rose, laying down her pen d turr 
**And is she so out of the question?” someone languidly mice For the fir time in ter e Wa not inp ‘ l to the " ‘ e thi Me ome 
inquired. ‘Will she be dreadful in the White House or bored, and this new interest in life she saw threatened by men a east ire terribly weak about the = | 
wherever it is they are politically headed for?” Rose De lany’ obstinate determination to encourage the mean the A ild rather leave her at home nha good 
““That’s what no one knows,”’ Rose De lany answered. candidate's wife te per than in a bad one NI kin er my ike 
**No one has seen her, so far as we know. That’s what’s so Margarita Fraile was a type not uncommon, at least on easier, pleasanter for hin ind one doe int ings to be 
innerving. She never seems to go anywhere with him. this side of the Atlantic. She was a woman of brains and — pleasant.’ 
So there must be something, don’t you think?” beauty, leading a life of conventional fashion, and under- | ir id Margarita 
Doesn't he ever speak of her?”’ Jerry Spelacy asked neath eaten up, consumed by energy and ambition. With Not rea returned Rose Che Gorhar e out of 
‘Never,”’ said Mrs. Fraile; and other feminine es abilities amply sufficient to enable her to excel on her own town. This letter will get to her to-morrow before noot 
echoed “‘Never.’”’ account she was a willing victim to the belief inculcated in) During the morning I shall telephone to him at thice 
There was a long pause while everyone meditated deeply, her since her earliest days that a woman can only be truly ind he l have three four hours before ‘ ‘ 
and at last Mrs. Delany spoke. successful by inspiring the success of some man. The makeup! ! ] ittod Don’t be 1M rita 
‘I shall ask her,”’ she said sternly. ‘And if she’s too obvious ambitions— position and money he had attained Of course if she es! lo |} ( et he 
awful he won’t let her accept. He is so intelligent. He early by the then not too easy process of marrying Jol ‘ 
could be trusted.” Fraile, who at tl time —youny, good-looking, athle B Marg 1 oO! repeated It’sas i hideou 
‘‘He mayn’t be able to prevent her,” said Mrs. Fraile. had been not a little competed for But John Fraile at 


‘I mean if you write to her 
‘Ah, but I'd telephone to him first Do you think I 
have no foresight, Margarita?’’ Rose Delany wailed. ‘‘He 


o manage. Though if she does accep and I 





\\ ill be able 
always believe in being prepared for anything—what shall 
we do? Who, I mean, shall we toll off to take her in to 
dinner and. be kind to her?” 
Another pause followed. Then a suggestion came: 
*Isn’ 
people’s wives?”’ 


‘Not when you want him to,”” Mrs. Delany replied. 


t Jerry supposed to have rather a knack with other 





‘*How about Gilbert? 

“Gilbert is philanthropic but not at all kind,” said his 
wife. ‘* You couldn't depend on him. But how about John 
Fraile? Don’t you think, Margarita, that your husband 
would do it for us?” 

‘Not for me,” said Margarita. 

“Well,” Mrs. Delany murmured helpfully, “we could 
tell him it was a great political opportunity for him. That 
would appeal to him. After all, the man is going to be 
governor, and he might take a fancy to John and do some- 
thing for him.” 

John’s wife smiled rather grimly, but she only said: “I 


e 
might.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Delany had seated herself at her 
desk and had begun resolutely to write a note. The sight 
maddened Mrs. Fraile. 

“I’m unalterably opposed,” she protested. ‘Martin 
Gorham was perfectly contented as things were. He never 





twenty-seven, hand 
ent thing from John 
spend all his time at the club 


Besides, Margarita herself had progressed. She wanted 


ne and promising, was a 


raile at forty, stout and inclined to 





a wider field and more serious achievements. She had 





taken a good deal of trouble with a s« 5 
the idea that diplomacy was her future, but in this even as 
a mouthpiece Fraile had failed her, for he declined to leave 
New York for an even temporary appointment in Bogota 
After that she had discovered Leo Grayling, and the first 
recognition of his poetry was undoubtedly the result of her 


iately fallen in love with her in an intractable way, and 


wise and careful arrangements. But he had almost imme 
1 
had absolutely refused to discuss meters and publishe 
with her until she had promised to go and live with hin 
in Guadalupe Love did not solve Mrs. Fraile’s problem 
hers was not a hungry heart. She would have yielded 
nothing short of a conquering general. She wanted only a 
vicarious career, and men who wanted to cut short the 
careers on her account were worse than useless to her 
Then on a fortunate day she had met Martin Gorhar 
With a political future just in that stage at which it might 
be helped by a few accidental meetings in the right kind of 
drawing-room, clever enough to appreciate her, and 
cool-headed to fall in love with her, he seemed to her the 
solution of every difficulty. He came two or three time 
to tea with her, and then suddenly it became a regular 
habit. He poke freely of his prospects, oF all ie inner 
twists and turns; and his confidence was never misplaced 








Nia a wWartt \ ember day hea f ind } f, y 
Hat on her back ! e gra } } yupat tl ile | 
f the late afternoon. He came and stood with his hat 

pocne ana ed at he he rewarde el 
nd seemed istomed i ne is a Sou ( \ 
ler he grinned 

I uid be t i i il uv ‘ i 

hat this is the ‘ , . ¥ ep age 
noon.” 

And me of the mornir ‘ od rhe g 
dene ent for me ‘ ‘ . : na 
ner uu KI irdeners are lit never see 

rth while rf n as 

I ma A Vet ‘ ia nee he retu ed ‘ 1 
ao wal 1 to accey he Delar t itior 

ed he head on its chir 
| Delp ne ud “Who ‘ hie () ‘ 
ember! Bb I ! lar , 
f i l ‘ 

M G na ind f 
opened lette 

Oh, yes,” she murmured. “The morning But | 
haven't opened it ye 

Helena Gorhat sid wsband nein. ai 
lazy girl.” 


observed 


Cencluded on Page 38 
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I entered 


‘ morning 
, NI 
The Rue Neuve 


the great popular 


downtown promenade was packed ha crowd whict 
overflowed the dewa ind near ed the drivewa 
It drifted back and fortt inder electri ins, past the 
ballyhooing of cinema ow with a true holiday ai Ihe 


op window looked smart 
are all residents of Paris 


that the 


Sugar-hungry for a long time, a 


nowadays, we did not fail to notice confectionery 


a thing unknown in 


were displaying fancy cake 
Par Brussels suffering?’’ we said They ought to see 


Shopping in Brussels 


began to revise my opinion upon obseryv- 


| THINK I first 


y the confectioners’ window Each had a crowd before 


jeweler hops attracted 


king with hungry eye Ihe 
1 began, then, 


orainary 


w hall the attention to mark the price 


\ frosted cake, about as big as ar aucer and an 


h and a half high, twelve frances, or something more 


in two dollar Bonbor ich as cost about fifty or 
enty-five cents a pound in America before the war, four 
la half franes, whict now about eighty cents, a hun 


ad gram or one-fiit! ta rned, too, that 
ugar than for 
read and fats; 


and her refineries, 


ill through has beer 


the more urgent necessities of life, such as 


he wa 
e those of Norther 
ittle. A day or 


a beet-producing country, 


France, were not destroyed it 


so later | tore away the camouflage of 


the shop window | needed a white shirt and some col 
ir The first shop at which | applied was on the fashior 
ible Rue Royal Its windows were very tastefulls 
sed with top hat tick ind white dre glove But 
rie were out ol sl irt In thie wir OW yt the nex hop i 
ie velvet bac kyround et off a set of fancy sweaters and 
me monogrammed handkerchief The effect was rich, 
exclusive’ but thev had no shirt In the third shop I 
found eleven shirts of diverse sizes and patter no 
more 


my siz It 


dollar 1 have 


st thirtv-eizht franc 


New 


One of them was of 
ay about bought better ir 
York for two dollars 

The collar cost four francs, or, at the value of 
cents. An American 
woman told me that she started out shopping for a dozen 
of those little things which a woman needs to keep up her 


seven 


present f 


Belgian money, more than seventy 
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shoe buttons, braid and a lining for a waist were 


the list, | remember. She visited several shops and 


department stores which displayed in their windows native 
evening and 
found not one of the articles for which she was looking 
Witnessing a church ceremonial at St s, I hap 
pened to glance down at the feet of a woman who stood 
Otherwise decently fashionably 
dressed, she was wearing, in the dead of winter, a pair of 
knitted bed pair 
of bed slippers and four pairs of carpet slippers on the 


women near me in the congregation. 


costumes <nickknacks—and 


expensive 
Gudule’ 


near me though not 


lippers. Looking about I saw another 


My hotel was, before the war, one of the best of Europe 
It boasted a bath with 
every room , hard and uncom- 


fortable that it 


which is rare on the Continent 


I found the mattress hump 
Upon complaining I was told 


could not 


helped. Every Belgian mattress was in that condition 
The Germans had taken away all wool and feather linings 


quilt had been once an elegant affair, with a rose-pink silk 


and the Belgians had made stuffings out of sea moss. 


cover. That cover was clean but it was in stringy tatters 


The telephone was not working, neither was the maid’s 
Del When I wanted service I had to go out into the corri- 
dor and 
ali beer 


for ele« 


and beside my 


hout. The copper wires, the hotel explained, had 
Similarly, though there were sockets 


sides of the bureau 


taken away 
tri lamps in the closet, at both 
bed, only one direct overhead light was 
Vor ng 
Cher for three weeks, I burrowed closer into Belgian 
life; and I realized that, far from being the gayest city of 
Europe, Brussels had become about the saddest. The little 
iperticial appearance of gayety was ¢ asily explained All 
Willingly to 
address a German, to be present at the same assemblage, 
him, 
“There seems to be no social life in this city,” 





Belgium had a quiet boycott on the Germans. 


even to seem to see was an unpardonable social 


offense 
complained a young German officer to a neutral diplomat 
“There is none for you,” replied the diplomat. When the 
Germans finally left, the Belgians remained indoors and 
did not pay them the compliment of looking at them 

Now from the very first the German garrison and the 
troops traveling back and forth from the 
Flanders line took possession of the theaters, the cinemas 


and all 


immutable 


other public amusements. Consequently, by the 
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immutable social law which they had laid down for 
themselves, the Belgians never attended these places 
All other public assemblies, excepting church services, 
forbidden. So the ordinary Belgian, when his 
day’s work 
done if he were 
fortunate enough 
to have any 
work—simply 
went 


were 
was 


home and 
played 
with the 
family. Ove 

everything hung 
the shadow of re 

pression, brutally 
enforced. Brus 
sels, forfour anda 
half years, was to 
its native inhabi 


read or 


cards 


tants a living 
tomb. So, when 
the unexpected 


release came, the 
people reveled ir 
late hours 
in such 


and 
public 
amusements a 
they could afford. 
Just to walk down 
lighted reets 
and not to meet a 
‘Verboten”’ or a 
German sentry 
became an inex 
pressible } Oo} 
Then, too, mar 

divisions of Br 

ish troops were 
encamped in the 
and Brt 


then 


region, 
sels was for 
a leave town 
Most of the dar 
cing was kept go 
ing by British off 
and Tommy 
fed the 


was a sense of a machine which had 








cers, 


cinema 


behind all that 
stopped and which, somehow, could not be set going 


But 


Before looking at Belgium as she is, let us consider her 
for a moment as she was before the 


of August, 1914 


undeserved calamity 


Intensive Truck Gardening 


A THAT period she might have been described as the 
most prosperous nation, on the whole, in Wester: 
Europe. Standing at one extremity of the great Europea: 
trade routes she had always been prosperous, when the wars 
gave her half a chance. In early modern times Ghent ar 
Bruges were the richest cities of their size in the world 
Having coal in abundance, she swung gracefully into the 
By 1914 she sustained the densest popula 
Her value of imports plus exports per cap 
She boasted that as a 


modern era. 
tion of Europe 
ita was the largest in the world 


financial power she outstripped Austria, with about 





times her population, and Italy, with about four and a I 


} 


As compared with her manufactures, her agricul 


times. 


ture was unimportant. The Commission for Relief i: 
Jelgium found when it took hold that Belgium could raise 
a smaller proportion of her own foodstuffs than any Euro 


pean nation—-the dense population accounted for that 


However, in peacetimes her agriculture, as she manag: 
The Flemish farmer went in for intensive 

found a ready 
Early Belgiar 


it, Was an asset 


truck 
market in the Western European capitals. 


gardening, for whose products | 





high-quality vegetables and hot-house fruits were staple 
of the London market 

Partly 
Belgium produced almost none of her own raw material 
except coal, in which item she was an exporting nation 

Her greatest industry was raw steel and steel products 
For that, the iron ore came from the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg or from French Lorraine. Spinning and weav- 
ing stood next; the cotton came from the United States, 
India and Egypt, the wool from the United States, the 
Argentine and Australia, the flax for linen from a small 
native supply in Flanders and from Western Russia. 
Belgian glass, ranging in quality from the finest tableware 
to plain window glass, was famous. The sand was domestic, 


because of this searcity in agricultural land 


Continued on Page 28) 
























HE largest bill of goods ever sold 
this world, no doubt, has consisted of 
the five Liberty Loans, the fifth and 
ist installment of which is about to be put across. It is 
striking fact that this particular piece of salesmanship, 
gigantic that almost any description fails to describe, 
hould come at a time when the selling idea has reached a 
position of almost supreme importance in the whole field 
of industry and commerce 
There was a time when business growth and enterprise 
were limited largely by invention and the ability to pro- 
duce goods. But now with the development of science, 
with the hosts of engineers, chemists, investigators, and 
technical production experts of every description, business 
pretty much limited by selling ability. 
Once it might almost be said that anything could be 
sold that could be produced. Now almost anything can 
produced if only enough of it can be sold. The problem 
f creating markets, of selling the goods, whether at home 


I abroad, almost daily looms up larger in the business 
man’s mind 

It is quite possible that no new principle of marketing, 
if selling, has been invented or discovered in the course 
f the four great Liberty Loans or will emerge from the 
fifth. It may the Ory, principle, idea, thought, 
method and practical application, with all the psychology 
back of them, was known before. But the colossal mag- 
nitude of these operations has at least brought out in the 
ypen and has shown up with the clearest and brightest 
ntensity a multitude of things that were but little noticed 
r thoug! t of before. 

Now we have a whole book of directions, a manual, 
fown In writing as it were, and available to all. Dissect 
ts parts and you may not find 
hem very new. But to most people the subject matter 
ised to consist of only a few vague and more or less 
mpractical sounding ideas. Now it is all a matter of 
ried-out experience No business man need longer miss 
the meaning of what is so clear-cut and unmistakable in 

mphasis 

There are only two ways of selling anything—personal 
alesmanship and advertising. This applies alike to safety 
azors, automobiles, a belief or disbelief in Bolshevism, 


Liberty Bond i vear’ ibscription te the Red Cross, 


be that every 


, t ] 
he subject matter into all 


tht} and 
a i 40S, alla » Or 


The Power of Suggestion 


O": COURSE a few people sometimes do buy things be- 
ause of an impulse welling up within their being. A 
lan crosses the desert on foot and almost dies of thirst 

t aravan and offers the leader a piece of gold 





ra darink ol water 
selling ability, no elaborate marketing on 
the Arab’s part to sell that precious water. 

But we should be savages indeed and still living in.a 
owling wilderness if we bought only such articles as the 
irgent demands of our senses compelled us to buy. The 
\ing majority of all selling is due to suggestions 
rom the outside, and these suggestions fall upon fertile 
oll ar “ill bear fruit in proportion to the amount of attention 
they receive and the extent to which they dominate our 
mental life 

\ very enterprising advertising agent after long and 
irduous labors finally persuaded the old conservative 
Second National Bank in one of the largest cities in the 
country to advertise. The bank directors were not quite 
ure of the propriety and dignity of such a course, but at 
ast they grudgingly consented. The first display adver 
isement was to appear in the leading newspaper of the 
ty and it contained an impressive picture of the bank 
uilding. It was to appear for the first time on a Monday 





morning. 
The advertising man secured a copy of the paper early 
hat morning to be sure that everything was all right. It 
is an important venture, a turning point in his career, a 
‘ig account that might lead on to fame and fortune. 
Naturally he was nervous. When he looked at the page 
discovered to his unspeakable horror that under the 
cture appeared the name of the bank’s bitterest rival, 
he First National, a still larger institution and one which 





THE 





Lessons From the Greatest Selling Campaigns im History 


had been advertising for years, which in fact had been 
the pioneer in telling the public about its wares. 

He hurried round to the newspaper office and was told: 
“We are very sorry, but the compositor put the wrong slug 
under the picture.’”’ He then went to the bank and faced 
the vice president, who had given him the ad 

‘You are a bold man to come in here this morning,” 
said the vice president, staring at him hard. ‘‘The presi- 
dent has already had fifteen telephone calls from his 
friends wanting to know about this mistake. At exactly 
five minutes after nine the president of the First National 
called him up and congratulated him on his generosity 
and unselfishness in giving the First National such splen- 
did publicity. He said he and his directors appreciated it 
very much, and our president could only grit his teeth 
and gulp hard. I repeat, you have an awful nerve to come 
in here at all.” 

‘Let me explain,” said the advertising man as he 
played for time and did some quick thinking. ‘‘ This is how 
it happened: The mistake that compositor made is the 
best proof in the world that you ought to advertise. That 
printer could not think of a bank without thinking of the 
First National because he had seen their copy for years. 
He used the words ‘First National’ wholly unconsciously 
and merely because when he thought of a bank he could 
not help thinking ‘First National,’ though he wasn’t 
interested in banks and knew nothing about them. ‘First 
National’ had become synonymous with bank to him. 
This incident absolutely clinches my argument in favor 
of your advertising.” 

“Well, that’s a fine story, all right,”’ said the vice 
president, half convinced. “I'll go right down to the 
president's office and see what we can do about it.” 

And though the advertising man had merely done a bit 
of rapid footwork to save himself from utter disaster he 
had only spoken the naked, dazzling truth. 

Two months before one of the most successful of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns the financial editor of a great 
newspaper went to the local manager of loan publicity 
and said that he had been sent by his editor to see if a 
column and a half of news would be enough. He said 
that the editor did not want to give more space than 
that to the news of the campaign, but at the same time he 
wanted to help the loan along and wished to find out what 
those in charge of it thought. 

‘Why, yes, that’ll be fine,’ 


replied the manager. ‘‘A 


column and a half will be all right if it has the right 
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punch toit. That suits usallright. Bu 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD Bri eens 


that resolution. We are going to figure this 
campaign out so that no reporter can go out on any assign- 
ment whatever without running into Liberty Loan. He 
can’t go to a dinner, to any meeting, to a police station or 
anywhere but what he’ll run into the same old subject 
He'll run into it until he’s sick of it, for it will be intertwined 
with all the news of the day. 

“We are not going to let anyone get away from it. No 
man can go home to his family without talking about it 
No one in the family can open a bottle of milk or a loaf 
of bread without being reminded of it. I tell you it will 
be encountered everywhere by everybody, and if you 
can tell the whole story in a column and a half it will be all 
right; but I don’t believe you can do it.” 

It is curious how many people whose sensitive nerve 
and tastes have been offended by the sheer volume and 
intensity of Liberty Loan advertising have failed to appre 
ciate the fundamental truth that underlies this form of 
selling. Even experts criticized what seemed to them the 
excessive amount of advertising and the apparent over 
lapping. Perhaps if they had known that a single great 
newspaper left out twenty columns of other advertising 
in one day because of the huge quantity of Liberty Loan 
copy thrown at it, thus freeing people’s minds from that 
amount of other appeals for spending money, they might 
have recognized an efficiency which they failed to see 


No Defense Against Advertising 


VEN newspaper editors could not understand alway 

why so many stories were sent them in the great cam 
paigns. ‘“‘What an awful waste of stuff!’’ exclaimed the 
editor of the Moon. ‘‘ This story about the ship launching 
in the First Ward is just what we want. Why do they 
send us all the rest of this dope just to fill up our waste- 
baskets?”’ 

‘Did you ever see such bone-headed work?” ivs 
another editor. ‘This story about the parade in the 
Second Ward is fine, but the rest of the stuff is usele 

Now it may be objected that no private business er 
prise engaged in the sale of goods can have the monopol 
on advertising, publicity and salesmanship which the 
Liberty Loan organization has enjoyed. But neither does 
any private business enterprise have to sell more 
a minute fraction of as much goods as the Government 
1s obliged to dispose of, or in so short a pace ol time, ort 
a public so fed up already with the same line. The pri 


ple of getting as much attention as possible is exact he 
same in private business as in the Liberty Loan he 
monopoly and size of the Liberty Loans merely act a 


magnifying glasses to bring out this truth 

Fortunately for the development of salesmanshiy 
whether of Liberty Bonds or of shaving soap, it 1s not po 
sible for the individual human consciousness to wall itse 


about with lavers of mental bricks and mortar to keep aw 


what it deliberately decide hall not be attended ti If 
we had the power to decide what we na attend to the 
field of busine enterprise would be very ma nde« 


We should probably be living in caves instead 


and should be wearing bearskins instead of cl t 
An educated, intelligent European went to live 
Far East. He pooh-poohed the idea of witchcraft whe 
he first arrived. But after a few yea e believed 
in spite of himself, just because of the numbers of 


about him who had that belief. If suggestion be 


cient volume, if it be enough of a broadside it is irresistible 
‘Let me take you up Fifth Avenue aid ar 

had charge of decorating that New Yo ( 

with the flags of the Allies in one of the Liberty I 

paigns “1 will ta ( 1 eve ! ite on a } 
tal interest to both of us in no wa nnected v +} 


campaign, and when we have left the Avenue and | 


you what you have een YOu Wilil Sa blag 

Mental ideas and images flow in n all of 1 } 
thousand, but we do not decide wi nh one Nall ve aa 
mitted solely by a proce olw power, nor do we decide 
what response hail be made te her t i | ne I 


careful reasoning We pay attention to certain tl }’ 


Continued on Page 66 



























\ ‘ ire ] el it 
i ! ol Db 
‘ general impulses of 
) } what he 
‘ of 
| | 
l ofter ed m or 
ea i é 
1 | t heard 
‘ ‘ 
’ ‘ i e more 
} he t 
} he hated 
ln fe } 
i } emotior I prop 
‘ }? ) A ! 
Arne in people vere 
‘ iscel bie and dD 
ntact he vere 


I ‘ n of land 
i 1 il moveme t 
1 un othe 
‘ | ontented West 
! ! 4 nh had 
vept al ad fina 1 i 
ade controled he I Saw the Smiling, Friendty Murderer Go Upon Hie 
int thou ised New Quest With Mixed Feelings 
" Plangone to it 
is a constant source of jest and amusement to him. 


hey consider themselves radical,” he said, ‘‘as they 

play most ga h their public ownership—through 
their representa ( the agrarian lawyers in Washington 
In realit they are the most bourgeois—the American 
farmer! the most posse ed and swayed by the emotions 
f property of ar cla n the whole realm of j our Govern 
ment lake, for example, nationalism, the so-called love of 
intr that cause of irs and slaughter which we pro 





etarians hate more than all else In what other class ha 
t flourished to such a high degree as in the owners of 
ind?” he w i 
| uld not of e agree entire with him—much as 
I deprecated wa pon the necessi of gyoing so far as to 
eliminate nationalism—or, as we have always called it, 
e of ntr 


here is something very dear to me in the thought,” 


There would be,” said Plangonev, with the brutal 








frankne toward me which I found after all in a certain 
his chief char ‘You do not come from the people 
1. Youare ha ol You can never outgrow your 
t early training—the office stamp of your class, in 
pl ed on you at the plastic stage of your growing mind 
Bu ey are all the same the same origir your bour 
gre emotior ; he would ay “Even religion, like 
nationalism, is a protection of class and property 
lway ince long before the beginning of the 
Tew he would sa ind smile But 
[tl of course I may not speak t 
1,’ he would add 


And he would then go on to outline 


the constant training and manipulation 











a bour os government of the people 
by these alled emotions of prop 
« t hool, in the theate n pol 
the in the pre and even in the 
moving pieture 4 bv these emotion 
cle ed primarily from the fact of per 

il p ‘ on, then emotionalized 

1 idealized wr ymbols for the 
I i i I i rhe nati nal | 7. lo 
the home. f the ession of one 


1 marriage 
“Marriage,” I said, 
‘property?” 

Why not?” he would retort. “Is 


‘rty power of the husband 


objecting 


not the proj 





over the wife absolute outside of the mere fiction of the 
law? Is there any control any more absolute than the 


THE 





DAY 


control of food and clothing? Is 
there any possession more jealously 
and actively guarded than the fidelity 


of the woman? Is there any other 
property you can recall of which one 
single alienation of use is sufficient 
for the death penalty by the voice 
of all unwritten bourgeois law and 
custom? You know that,”’ he would 
say when I objected, “‘as well as I do.”’ 

I could not agree with him in this 
theory in the least; and I was frank 


ell him so. It was ex- 
tremely repellent to me and I 
returned to it again and again, 


to 


to combat it, for it puzzled 
and I must say fascinated me 
as he elucidated it. 

Ile defended it, and hi 


own personal position in the 
matter, with perfect trank- 
ness; as he did practically 
every doctrine that he held 

He carried that frankne 
with him, at that period, at 
least, wherever he went; and 
I was not surprised, though 
not entirely reconciled, when 
I knew he talked his favorite theory 
on theemotions of property, which 
now drove mankind to their harm, 
with perfect freedom to Charlotte 
Black, when in the course of busi- 
ness he was in her house. 

There has been a tendency—a 
suggestion in the first name, caught 
up of course by the daily press 
to make Charlotte Black another 
heroine of a nation’s revolution. 
But in reality she was no Charlotte 
Corday; far from it! At that time 
she was as cold and self-seeking a 
bright and 
hard as the jewel on her hand. And she was first le d as 
so many women of her kind—into her own dangerous ex- 
periment by sheer woman’s curiosity. 


young woman as great wealth can produce 


Here beside her, to be had for the calling, was this strange 
and novel creature of another world—something pleasur- 
ably dangerous for an idle time, an oracle, a horrid sub- 
terranean power to be raised up and heard and seen, and 
then dismissed with a happy shudder of security. And 
naturally by the same token their conversation turned to 


the theories of emotion—the most compelling and danger- 


ous subject to women; and finally always of course 
focused upon marriage. She talked with him, I knew, 
when I was not present; and stimulated dispute be- 
tween us when I was there. ‘“‘What is your plan?” she 
would inquire of him. ‘‘What would you do in your new 
state of freedom? What position would woman be in?” 

“They shall be free agents, economically and socially,” 


‘For the possession of mart re 












he said 
t 


hen the free association of equals! 
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“That is not necessarily our doctrine—of socialist 
warned her. 

‘Not of the half bourgeois, half socialist. No. Not the 
half slave and half free,’’ he would answer with his usual 
personal scant courtesy of debate. ‘‘It is merely the logic 
of the situation.” 

“And what of the children?” I would say. 

“They are first of all wards of the state,” he said. ‘“ They 
will be taken from their mothers early, especially the boys 
for their good, as they are now among the rich of England, 
by their great public schools—to be rid of the debilitating 
influences of the woman.” 

At this Charlotte Black laughed—her brilliant teeth 
bright in her dark, rich-colored face. 

“It is too much,” I answered. ‘It may be logic, but it is 
not the habit of the race. You cannot change our oldest, 
deepest emotions by enactment or even by logic.” 

“‘Have I said so?” asked Plangoneyv. ‘‘No, never. Our 
whole campaign here now is based upon using the emotion 
of this public as we find them. But that does not dignify 
No, not even if they were de- 
livered to us, as we know they were, from the time and the 
claws of the cave man.” 

And Charlotte Black would laugh at us, urging us on. 

“*They are alike— all!” said Plangonev after leaving her 
“These women of the great bourgeois—and their lesser 
sisters. They slum, they go across to war, for curiosity 
For them, they think, the people of the slums are kept like 
curious beasts in a menagerie to visit and inspect for their 
amusement. They have the same idea of the real poverty 
of the proletariat as have children in a park. 

*‘But enough,’ he would say with a gesture. ‘‘Why 
take them seriously, as intellectual, reasoning creatures? 
Why quarrel with Nature? Take them for what they pur- 
port and strive to be—elegant, be autiful physical crea- 
tures. Works of art for the attraction of man.” 

I must say I cared very little for his theories or his code 
of conduct concerning women. He spoke of this one always 
with the voice of logic, but in the tone of personal desire; 
and with that look upon his face—that evil light—that 
gleams from the eyes of law-free plunderers of cities. 

I could regret now both the accident that had brought 
him into the acquaintance of Charlotte Black and the 
woman’s curiosity that had prolonged it. And there were 
several occasions when I thought seriously of warning her 


- Ss 


these emotions socially. 





against too great a familiarity with this slum monster, 
whom she found amusement in provoking and tantalizing. 

But then, under the existing circumstances, such a warn- 
ing would have been grotesque as well as impertinent; and 
as a matter of fact I will confess it seemed then a thing of 
relatively small importance. There were other matters 
upon us then, at that particular time when we came to the 
Black house most, for Stephen Black was then gathering 
and we stimulating and sharing in the immense profits of 


‘ 


the second stock-market panic in the spring of 1922. 
} 
vi 


YY THE fall of 1921, it will be remembered, Congress 
and other governmental bodies, stimulated and indeed 
compelled by the weakened and distressed condition of 
private industry, had extended the realm of 


public operation into still larger territories. 



















































































government property; the agi- 





g railroads were already 





















curse of America has been broken—the great bourgeois 
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exchange was at least temporarily closed, a 
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itors in the cities had had their will, and the publi will no longer pump out the life-blood of the proletariat by altogether in the atmosphere of the meeting 
itilities—street railways and lighting systems—had been that damnable contrivance common stock.”’ night though nothing was pronounced outrig! 
aken over by the municipal authorities, often under ex- And then we passed into thesecret entrance on Sixty-fifth of parting of the ways between these two ‘ 
ions of the former city debt limit by legislative action. Street, and up 1 eet Stephen Bla and his lugubriou partners in general ruin—Plangonev and Steph 
\nd now the telegraph and telephone systems long pro faced docto i ) otfice agai: We passed out early; Doctor Tideway wa ! 
‘ sed as branches of the government service—were taker The more than two yea of campaiynir for ruin had early hours for his « harge that night. Anda 
ver; and the building and operation of ships were made not aged Bla nateri except for one sole thing—a out into Sixty-fifth Street Plangoneyv voiced 
rmanent government activitie with certain other iron — ve curious difference, a change in the expression of hi ame feeling I was sensing 
teel industries associated with them. This with grea eye They seemed to have in them more and more now **We are gone and well rid of !"’ he said to me 
ensions of publ work gave employment to larger and in expre ion of fear They were more prominent; it now what he want He would be throu V 
larger bodies of voters at high wages, and so was a even seemed to me at times almost bulging. But that I any means.” 
pular bond between the laboring classes and the alert hought of course might be only my lagination, It wa “T warned you,” I said, “from the first He 
iccessful professional politician. but natural after all that his fear of death should grow upon finitely dangerous man, and you have given hin 
All this was ideal for our purpose in our plot of debt him Two years at his age had naturally burned away more power; but ye t,”’ I said, thinking, What ca 
It turned great and increasing sections of indust and much of the candle still remaining. And it was to be ex to us? He certainly cannot act himself He oe 
i. t ally all the « ntrolling agencies of trar portation and per 1 that he should realize this, and fight continually the would not attempt violence “f 
' telligence nto the | the state; and, lm itable. He was now under his personal specialist “Why not?” asked Plangoney 
Wik our purpose, it reased the public debt by leaps and command mx than ¢ voluntarily more and more. “How?” I asked Ilow would he go about it? 
1 ind By the fall Chere P 
j 1921 the national aid the Ru 
f was fifty (C‘omrade Ho 
et mn dollars and Hod i 
rowing rapid Black! I 
Io promote t irted key 
Ve ment owner- yu hocked | 
hip Plangonev and mere ye 
Stepher Black had nbinatior f 
ked their dual tw 
nipulation of finance | Wa thi 
nd labor to it thing ] Wo! 
itmost the fo er that Plangone 
lor ¢ 5 6T learned throug 
€ because he iimost mir 
l¢ eq nis grea means oi pr ! 
profit-gathering ma formati t 
hine in Wall Street cret_ investigat 
» be re tated for had i 
his future u But vleds 
} ( ne t he proleta 
ring of 1922 the “Hod t 
, nor f Bla bs ! I ex 
giant er | Why no 
r ¢ Plang f 
i T ec But Hod: 
f tion |t ee! I objected, 
al and rw I nothing of St 
nr ed b Blact ! Bla in t! 
ye le and Ho belleve that 
Tok Hodman on the nd t 
(i t disasi¢ need | } 
i f wae os tariat.” 
¢ ible t nN LU nle 
nent The t Plar t 
‘ marke ourse re ild have 
te d { and ! 
Pe ipse \ Bla té 
e resulted ther I said, and la 
he oO y f t ul i 
Wall Street marke N l 
I well remembe gone 
my I t visit \\ i \ 
i Plangone to ne n ) 
ne ¢ stepnet I Saw in My Mind the Scene—This Craven Creature, the Guard's Absence—and the Wood Alcohol! And t 
Bla ! e evening ! the 
of that da and ir passing up the treet of the gre And _ he ill insisted that I should fulfill 1 y part a eyes and ears ope! especia i 7 f i 
urge Ihe ! ( ove u tnose g half I ind ral ra | Pie me I the with whom, ona i! I I ss 
| castle p! inchanged from the night of ¢ Ru n, whom he never tr ed, knowing his a oad always had me retain my affiliation 
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control, the co on stock, the machinery which they they both naturally knew it. men and women of the propertied who} 
{ id first elaborate to arink up the profits of their enter I cannot iy though I was preser it all their ca under their patronage a 1 Ss] ! t 
d prise It is not necessary to name these great bourgeois tion just what Stephen Black’s profits were through tl They were most of ther ! , ighite 
nilies—they are too well known. With the sudden col- last campaign of their conspira of ru for Ame 1 erty, often of consider ‘ ‘ 
bi ipse of the stor market there was practically no sale for Various estimates have been made But of I i ” or mines, packers of lood or 
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f such wholesale slaughter of common stocl Such gains I know see edil it it mu © re ith his absolute « f " 1¢ 
a proces I said, ‘‘ necessarily involve the mem be red that, in the tre endou il ‘ cu ! times “‘the emotior ! I ed I 
4 tility of those thousands of small bourgeois on who of the preceding war, 1 ms had been cleared by rela icanism of the time which pleased | ( H 
m time to time the great wholesalers and manufacture vel mall men in the Street wk exchange; ter at them continua and when I 1 ‘ 
ommon st have unloaded it. This is poor poli of millior doub I wh ma ito is Stepher they should be given credit at least f ‘ 
" Blacl al | 4) t iv + tI i i I ptr it il ! i iv! ed a ! ina 4 itt i i ‘ 1 i ‘ 
\ | 1 certain exter * said Plangonev ‘But we time as tl ere not roy na e which | having nothing else of a ! t 
| atching and des ng a great 1 e big himself must have taken earlier appointed themselves « f 
es by it; and the re of then f the damned two per So here at last the wealth-gathering machinery of Wall Away with them!” he yuld sa 
, nt—as you know, we shall get later. yw that Street reached both its culmination and end. Here wa foreign gesture, when the espe 
i he railroads are held and paid for | vernment the looting of a continent with a venveance with all with some of their ex-cathedra utterances.”’ The 
he number of common stockholders i the modern appliance civilize wie Che value of | proletariat will have no use for bourgeois emot 
lation is negligible when it comes to common stock in America rporat had been el it arrives we will give the eth t } 
“That is true,” I said, “‘I know. I was merely a nated to an astonishing degre i wiped out He derided them without end, and yet he 
irmed about it.”’ entirel And in tl of these ] i ! re continua ” rough me, for one espe 
It a good beginning,” said al ” who wv great chance for profit 1 speratl i Stephen Bla nformat ! The were the lemale ¢ 
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ky Framn got throug! 


following the Golden Poppy 


rn 


. Mrs. 


ociety’s banquet I moothly 


than was their wont. Chester stayed 
nursed 


was. It 


nursed him; 
that he 
that she was sorry; 
ild handle his 
leeple 


bed several days and Flo 


like the heroic little gadfly 


moreover, there 


vas plain to see 


y fever 
his 


She made no 


who co 





Vil never 


i) could 


i i ’ 


a nurse 
During 


word te 


night 


t endearing » her was a sneeze 


omplaint She was used to it In silent intervals Chester 
turned his face to the wall and asked with increasing bit 
terne what domestic miracle had ke pt them together 
these eecentric year Almost from the first their match 
had been as ill assorted as that of a lion yoked to a hum 
ming bird. He saw it all now; and as he saw it he sneezed 
ygain A wild flame had burned between them in their 
early da a roseate vapor which had thrown all things 

it of their true perspective; but there was no denying 
the fact that they were growing middle-aged and mutually 

itical Flo had played him once too often, 

Then she would come in wearing something original, 


oung, which would have the effect of revers 
and 


wiuring and y 
ng all Chester's opinions. Floss was not middle-aged, 


o far as he could calculate she never would be 


However, he was determined that he would not forgive 


her that pertidious cluster of goldenrod. The very memory 


f it sent him into a passion of sneezing He seemed to 
ive lost all interest in everything el e And yet the din 
ner had gone off wonderfully well, thanks to the big 
hearted deception of Judge Haroran, who after the 
lonel’s first nasal volley had come to his feet and in- 


formed the banqueters that Colonel Framm, who had been 


hreatened with Spanish influenza, had risen from a sick 


bed to attend the testimonial. Whereupon the Supreme 
Court Justice had lifted his two white mice and his roaring 
e ina remarkable speech setting forth important views 
n the Internationalization of Inland Waterway Chester 
had stuck it out, weeping hay-feverishly into his napkin, 
he had stolen away through a side door. 
After five days of mourning, sneezing, introspection and 
re sneezing Chester got suddenly better and decided to 
ip. Flossie insisted upon swaddling his legs in a blue 
eamer ig, but his convalescence was rapid and he wa 
ible how | teeth when she marched demurely in wit! 
" able bundle of newspapers, which, sans explanation, 
he dumpe into fl lap 
What are these? he snarled 
What do you think they are, old patch—a plate of 
oranges There, Lamb Pie, I'll tell you what they are 
Morning of October nineteenth; full account of the Fr 
testimon! seen em yet 





al banquet You haven't 
Goob?” 


read ‘em to m 


he commanded icily. 
And sustained by the lenses he was able to see that the 


been, from a standpoint of publicity, an over- 


“Give me my glasses,” 


dinner had 


whelming succe 





of Recognition. 
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Tweed Stood Smirking, a Faded, Oid+«Maidish Smirk. No Sign 
Apparently the Cue Was for Silence 


Br MAY WILSON 
“Col. Chester A. Framm Stricken With Influenza at 
Banquet’ was a favorite. But none so brief as to fail in 
describing the magnificent decorations, the list of distin- 
guished guests, the eloquence of President McKoncle and 
the epoch-making importance of Judge Haroran’s second 
speech. The portraits of Michael Henry Haroran and 
Chester A. Framm were linked together on many pages. 
One illustrated supplement gave a flashlight of the ban- 
quet. Never, perhaps, in the history of journalism has a 
sneeze been recorded with such pomp and circumstance. 
‘Now look here, Floss,”’ declared her husband, shoving 
the papers off to the floor, ‘‘this is all very well. But you 
played a silly vulgar practical joke on me at a time in my 
life when my dignity counted for everything. You hired 
the biggest hall in New York and got the greatest list of 
America—for what? For the satisfaction of 
giving me hay fever.” 
“God gave you hay fever,’ she responded piously. 
“Bosh! What sort of a mind have you? For a woman 


names in 


of your age 
I'm 
sharply. 
‘Il withdraw that statement,”’ he admitted. 


not a woman of my age!” she took him up 


“But you 
more like a—a 


he prompted him. 
You go at things like a child of twelve, not in the least 


‘i 
do talk 


Flapper,” 


realizing what you're meddling with. The sort of cheap 
and flashy suecess you've been engineering for me all these 
years has given you an unlimited conceit ' 

Don’t you talk to me like that!” she cried, showing 


what in her he had never seen all the years of their married 
life. They had never been candid enough to quarrel. 
she had brought a heel of her frivolous slipper down 


crushingly upon the carpet. Her useless little hands were 


enched, as was the line of teeth, which showed whitely 
against the angry flush “* 
‘Floss—my dear girl—my darling child “ 


‘I married you out of a steam laundry!"’ she lashed 
out, using the voice of another and terrible being. ‘‘ You 
didn’t bring me anything but and there wasn’t a 
rag of pride that I didn’t throw to the dogs to make some- 
out of nothing. Conceit! My word 


love; 


thing out of you 
and you wanted to be an orator!” 
‘I'm sorry,”’ he moaned. But she was flouncing out of 
the room. 
He struggled to rise and follow her. The feat was impos- 
ible because, as it turned out, she had fastened the steamer 


rug round him with a complicated system of safety pins. 
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He lay back and tried to consider his case. Thi 
had been married fifteen years; and lo, and behold 
here was an entirely new and unknown Floss. 

Comic Relief walked in at that moment, the char 
acter being impersonated by Mr. Ramon de Silva 
Chester could hear them chatting quite frothily in the next 
room; and Chester's introspective self was poisoned by 
the thought which, strange as it may seem, was voiced by 
Floss as soon as she came into his presence, blithely lead- 
ing The Spiggoty. 

“Goober and I are thinking of getting a divorce,” she 
announced in quite her regular manner. ‘‘But I don't 
know how ‘bout it, Spig. You're the only other man I'd 
endure as a husband. And you've gone and spilled the rice 
by marrying Sissy 

The Spiggoty, who was wearing one of his robin’s-egg 
bluest collars, indicated the same spiritual shade as he 
fastened his somber eyes upon the woman to whom, as 
Chester always realized, he had given his lifelong de- 
votion. 

“A month late!”’ smiled the Spaniard. 


“Usually you 
arrange things better, Floss. 
“Oh, I could go and see Sissy. 
you any better than you do her.”’ 
“Floss! In spite of Chester’s vow not to speak that 
way to her again the interjection seemed necessary. 

“The doctor, madam,” interposed Floss’ maid, appear- 
ing dramatically at the door. 

“You two poor dears fix it up to suit yourselves,” little 
Mrs. Framm commanded, and went to meet Chester's 
specialist. 

‘Sit down,” commanded Framm desperately, motioning 


“Spig, Floss and I 


I don’t think she likes 


his press agent to the nearest chair. 
have been quarreling.” 

““Why shouldn't you?” asked The Spiggoty, shruggi: 
his worldly shoulders. ‘‘ You're married, aren’t you?” 

“But this is different. I’ve known you better than an) 
other man alive these fifteen years, Spig, and [ can be for 
given for talking right out. Floss and I have never talked 
like this —we've ragged and tagged, but it has always bee 
a true-love match— possibly that’s what’s the matter with 
it. Never like this before. Why, we came right out and 
told the truth.” 

“What is the truth?” 
Pilate might have done. 

“Floss said that she picked me out of the garbage can 
and made a millionaire out of me. That’s true. I said 
that in doing so she had wrecked my better self and utterly 
perverted me.” 

“The trouble with you, Ches, is that you’re so damned 
young,” was The Spiggoty’s surprising diagnosis. 

““Young!”’ he snorted. ‘I’m ages older than Floss.” 

“‘No, you’re not—nobody is.” 


asked The Spiggoty sadly as 




















rate things 





“Huh! At any 
We've got to separate me 
“‘As bad as that?” 
““My boyhood ambitior 
round, Blackstone 
ich enough to indulge my tastes; 


Flos 







would look like 





i serious public career in whicl 









he case 





in a nutshell 








superexcellent press agent 
“When I’m gone 


with an impetuous rush of confidence, 


most geniuses she coulc 











have 


was to study 
a 
and my 


has no } 


' 
“i after her. Floss has got something like genius; b 
ldn’t live a week without a | 


to a crisis 


come 


With Floss 
novel, I’ 


e all lor 


law 
dime NY 


tastes ar 


part 


yee 
The Spiggoty pondered. It was rather a fine face which 

this olive-skinaed Latin had developed in his early middle 

life. Strange to say, there was a certain lingering poe 

n it. Here, too, was possibly a story of perverted ideals 


turned him from a proud Castilian knight into a 


out of her life,”’ the sick man enjoined 
“T want ye 


i to look 
but like 


USINeSS 





' manager. I’ve given up fifteen valuable years to that 
1) | Now I’m determined to resign—and be myself.” 
My) Ches,” said De Silva at last with one of his dark smil 
| { plendid program you've blocked out for yoursell. 
me 
y) , What’s the matter with it?” 
i “It lacks the one thing to make it a succe 
} “*What’s that?” 
Floss.”’ 
“You mean I can’t get along without her? 
“Well, can you?” 
Chester A. Framm said nothing inielligible, but started 
} tocry. This may be forgiven in a man who was at once 


iL ; - 
ill, tired and disappointed 








When Fl came in with the doc tor the patie nt’s moi ty 
visage ( ld be easily accounted for as glandular irritation 
Doctor Sumner, who nicely combined the social and 
tific training necessary to profe sional iccess, went over 
the nose and its tributary cana!s before declaring that 
there wasn’t much the matter with tl colone il more 
‘*‘Now I'm going to recommend a il- 
ment,”” he smiled, ‘“‘which is painl 


No, 


pleasant and expensive 


i roing to send you to Palm Beach or 

i Springs The health resort I am refer 
to is right round the corne 

| Broadway, it’s called.” 

Broadway!”’ snarled the pa- 
tient, who had doubtedly 
reached the disagreeable stage 


] 














A ) mvVvaiescence 
|. ‘Mrs. Framm tells me that 
you have been taking life mucl 
too seriously ill wor ind no 
play. Your condition is a nerv- 
ous one, brought on by strain 
no relaxation. Now I 1 be 
thr I f n for 
j Saying n 
Broadway) ‘ ive 
than it has wrecked. The onl 
way to stop a worry is by forge 
; ting it. Two weeks of musica 
comedy, dancing 
=“ aon t dance,”’ objected 
Chester, who had alwa} re- 
garded Terpsichore as tne 1d- 
: ‘ jot sister among the mus¢ 
) , “You'll have fun learn- 
a; 4 Doctor Sumner. 
“Tf time hangs heavy on your - 
hands you can go to tea 
dances in the afternoor Or 
hire a phonogr iph and have 
your wile rive i lessol 
here In the hotel 
Ill dic t,”’ he groaned. 
4 (hu } Cont used to 
iy that he uld die dar 
( ng,” grinned the pl lal 
‘I am quite serious in tl 
jonel. There’ thing 
the world the matter with you 
yw but nervous depression.” 
It was queer, but Chester 
t that moment entertained a 
n of the late Aunt He 
angely like Flo who 
id killed three succe t 
i bands and had made i 
frivolous speech from her 


death bed 
“I'll turn you over to Mrs 
octor 


sne Whi 


the d wa 
going on. “I’m sure 
prove an excellent nurse for 
you. You don’t object todan- 
cing, do you, Mrs. Framm?’ 


Doctor Sumner beamed 


Framm,”’ 











**Conceit i" 
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“‘T know a few steps,”’ admitted Flo 








‘The little devil,’ thought her isioned victin if 
she had paid more attention to her head and less to her 
heels to-day’s estrangement had never come to pas 

‘I would suggest that ne treatment begin at once 
urged Doctor Sumner, t his hat for departure If 
you will telephone me it ling at about twelve and 
let me know ii 

\ Or is ne Wa gone M ind Mr I umm and 
Ramon de Silva o« pied a in triangular fort 1 
and sat, hands folded, staring into the vague For the 
first time in her life Flo eemed to have nothing to sa 
When Chester focused his weary eye upon Une ilualior 





he observed that his wife and friend were regarding }| 
earnestly from their equilateral corners 

‘loss,"” growled her husband I'll bet you put the 
doctor ip to that imple-minded Broa iway treatment 

There he goes again!"’ Floss turned to The Spiggot 
as a witness gh l nowt y ever ippens but hat he 
blames it on me.” 

xVi 
“\ THAT sort of a re ire sanita n have uy ed 
out for to-nigl : 

] was about even o'clock on the evening of the same 
day, and the Framms were bu iy engaged in arraying 
themselves as for a great or range as it may seem, 
Chester, whose law! " moment being folded 
by his skillful Japanese, appeared to be anything but an 
invalid. This, perhaps, was due to the whimsicality of 


is di Cases. 
‘Esther,’ said Floss 


up, ‘‘please be careful and tuck those ribbon 


) 





to the maid, who was ho her 


do 


“KING 


whin the 


back Last time you left them hanging out and I had to 
bribe the waiter to i 

‘“*Florabel,”’ persisted her husband, striding st to 
the door, “Ll asked 4 put 

Uh-huh.’ He could see her r reflection beamin i 
him f m the miurror Ihe place we are going? l i 





Bedlam Cabaret 
‘Where do you learn about 
place 
me all the 
Macawber 
Hector « 


® Viciou 


“Don’t 
" It’s the 


mn 








4 


a ta 





ey —— hag Wek, 
She Lashed Out. “‘My Word—and You Wanted to be an Orator 






the phone and he declared that The Bedlan 
where the dissipated people go. They've asked 
Jasor and, of course, I coaxed them to i 
Spiggoty and his dippy bride. It’s one of tl 
here everybody ills the tablecloth off after tv 
in do the dance of the seven naph } 
I think Doctor Sumner’s a quack,”’ grumbled 
turn back toward his own dressing room 
Chet, de he called after him, her Ange 
plexi adding charm to the mirrored if 
ind hiped in spite of himself, “I’ heen w 
ething about uu ever since that Golden Pe 
If you made a speech what would you talk abou 
Hul You wouldn't be interested 
You're horrid! rhe reflection sulked 
Wh hould you be interested?” 
I vays did adore mental disease When tr 
Dab Fuller went cra and thought he was Cleopat 
If that’s the sort of thing you ] ya'll Like 
f thing 
He turned and took |} emit | 1 age t 
mirror He pretended he didn t see her lovely 
tanding coaxingly behind his a moment later; | 
to ignore the girlish slenderness of her white art 
moo pirited little me is pearly as the ger 
( ed She had to reacl ip to draw } la 
toward hers 
Now tell me, old brutal! What a grat 
vould it prefer to make 
‘With you round jeering at m F 
Suppose | was dead and and yu'd married ¢ 
What would you talk about to all the Romans ar 
| yreat big intell ial brair assembled to gi 
‘About fifteen minute 
TI was prett i for C nests ’ is ! 
humorist 
I W But you'd have to have a subject 
Chauncey M. Dep ind Job Hedges have t 
aap 
He pretended not to hear and went on st 
lapel of his evening Ma 
“What besides fifteen minutes ere you 
talk about at the Golden Poppies? 
‘Rea in earnest ?”’ 
If ly.” 
I've | i often enough— the ret of Su 
My word!’ 
There you go agall 
I'm sorry, Chet. But do you me 
1 intended to stand up before all tl 
and give our snap away?” 
What naj f ou please? 
‘How e came to make Angel 
indmother’s recipe for rouge? 
‘Who ever mentioned rouge The 
most omer! that the hav 
hing in a per il ht Mer 
iren’t interested ir ich matte 
What wouldmakethe! ellectu 
nd Clap their strong man ha 
( hester walked @ pace a 
| nd stood regard he { 
h whicl e clasped a brace 
i 1 { at tl 
‘ he pe 
ng her} , 
We l’d dwe 
ste eformat 
‘ he , 
| ’ 
( 
, i] 
Mian 4 
} 
fs 
Li 
he ) ‘Great Scott!’ 
. “ Thinking ild « 
Ippose 
No, I is! u! KI! 
as sort oi thint g ) 
hear you make a speect ! 
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(Continued on Page 49 
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A Candid Obituary 


7 ixty-fifth Congress, considering all the circum- 
tances of the case, was as poor a Congr as any pe " 
ist on democrat ild reasonal have looked for. It 

enacted nece il war legislation on the initiative of the 


President, under | direction, and in obedience toa publi 
rwhelming that no Congress could have 
But in the greatest national 


entiment 


oO ove 


disregarded it 


emergency 


nee the Civil War it refused to stir a peg out of its com 
fortable old rut It appropriated billions planlessly, 
wastefully, merely rubber-stamping unrevised executive 
estimates 

It levied ten billions of taxes in a manner that would 
have earned a congress of higt hool boy 1 sound whip 
ping under the old pedagogic dispensation, It stuck to 


ommittee organization by seniority and let the natier pay 
the penalty 

One of the longest of Congress« in session six hundred 
ind th 


Husines 


rty-two day it was unable to finish most necessary 


and finally expired by time limitation in a mud 


ile of incompetence and party politic 
Largely the last Congre was a hold-over from the 
ixty-fourth, which was in session for almost as many 


lays during that momer us time irld conflict 


Europe was ever drawing nearer to u Phat Congress’ 


dea of meeting the Itusat *s wa the miser 








ible and transparent makeshift of granting Federal sub 
ventions to the ate militia, With the i n at the very 
edge of war it expired, like it iccessor, in a scandalous 
enate filibuster that mocked the peopl need and the 
nation’ dignity 

Looking back upon the two American ( ongress¢ that 
have sat through the greatest and most dangerous conflict 
f the modern world, wit! he fate of America at stake, we 
ee that no leaders! p na come out of them Their 
fliciency for the necessary routine business devolving 
ipon them has been ur formiy low Thev have more than 
nee, as in the Senate filibusters, exhibited a levity past 
helief The plain record show one great branch of our 
Government in an advanced state of decay, and a great 
rgan of democratic rule in a most unserviceable condi- 
tion. Never was public respect for Congres at a lower 


ebb than now. 


It is partly a matter of organization and method. After 


the shocking filibuster on the eve of war in 1917 the Senate 
tossed a sop to outraged public opinion by adopting a very 
limited cloture rule. That it adopted this rule merely as a 


temporary sop to public opinion and without serious in 


tention of reform was pr closing hours of the 
Sixt 

When any senator at the close of a ses 
legislation by talking it to death any senator is a mighty 
man, be deferentially 
Senators collectively will not easily surrender that agree- 
But a situation which puts the 


y-fifth Congres 


ion can veto any 


whose wishes must consulted, 


ible personal prestige. 
time of Congress and the time of the nation and the most 
vital legislation at the irresponsible disposal of the merest 
handful of senators, according to their whim 


and vanities 
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, has got to end if Con- 
gress is to become an efficient organ of democratic rule. 
Genuine cloture in the Senate, so that a majority can 
actually control legislation, is a necessity. 


and piques and partisan strategie 


The preliminary moves toward a genuine budget system 
must be carried through to fruition. There also the real 
obstacle comes down toa question of pe rsonal prestige of 
everybody wanting a finger in every pie. And it is for the 
power and glory of members of both houses, and not for 
the public good, that the houses stick to the allotment of 
That is an induce- 
ment to constituencies to reélect members, and it makes a 
pleasanter social atmosphere in either wing of the Capitol. 
It also puts wholly unsuitable men in positions of de- 
cisive power over legislation. 

Cloture, budget, seniority—there are three outstanding 
things by which Congress earns the good opinion of itself 
and the bad opinion of the public; three conspicuous ways 
of choosing between self-flattery and public respect. They 
stand out as big signposts by which anyone may know 
whether Congress proposes to serve itself or the nation 
first. 
The Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Congresses—the 
world-war Congresses—were Democratic. In the modern 
world’s greatest crisis we got no leadership, poor service 
and low value out of them. But the two Senate filibusters 
were Republican. Various members of that party showed 
an irresponsible levity and a sodden attachment to the 
same old game of party politics quite matching anything 
on the other side. It is a sordid game because as political 
alignment now stands both parties are bankrupt; neither 
definitely represents anything more than an organized 
appetite for office. Great and pressing questions confront 
the United States—the peace of the world, higher organi- 
zation of industry which will satisfy the reasonable de- 
mands of labor and insure continuous operation of the 
industrial machine at maximum efficiency, disposition of 
the railroads, immigration, rats in the cellar busily gnaw- 
ing at the foundations, internal improvements, better pub- 
lie schools. 


about. 


committee chairmanships by seniority. 


Those are the things people are thinking 
The two big political parties are talking largely about 
the tariff, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and mak- 
ing faces at each other. A powerful individual— Roosevelt 
or Wilson other—merest 
graphical accident deciding in which one he shall emerge 
But as a party neither has much 
that is distinctive to say about to-day’s great questions 
or any really clean-cut, guiding body of live principles. 
The next Congress will be Republican. It has a great 
that tag a much more distinctive 
badge of public service. Meanwhile, whether it lives up to 


emerges in one or the geo- 


and assumes leadership. 


opportunity to make 
that opportunity or not, the vital saving thing is here. 
here is in the United States—unorganized and not dis- 
tinctively represented as yet by any party tag—a great 
body of live, sound American opinion, prudent, sensible, 
ive; determined at bottom that this nation, 
already offering to its people the best conditions and the 
fairest opportunities that any great number of people have 
ever enjoyed on this earth, shall push steadily on by 
experimenting until and oppor- 
the attainable ideal; equally determined 
to take by the neck whatever crack-brained or malevolent 


ye t progress 


rational its conditions 


tunities reach 
enemies te peace, democracy and progress come in its 
That saving American opinion demands reasonably 
honest, service from Irre 


way. 


efficient its elected servants. 


reckon with it 


spective of party tags Congress must 


Finish the Job 
Gye in strong on this Victory Loan. The most 

/ portant thing before the country in a business way 
just now is to clean up the war stuff and get solidly re 
adjusted on a normal peace basis. This loan is the biggest 
item in that program. If you do not take it the banks 
will—with a further great dose of credit inflation and an 
unfavorable reaction on prices just when it is tremendously 
important to get down to a firm foundation. Every sub- 
scription to the Fourth Liberty Loan should be duplicated 
for this loan; a little better than that, in fact, for too much 
of the Fourth Loan was carried by the banks. 

In this whole matter of adjustment to peace we are still 
a good deal in the wartime habit of looking to the Govern- 
ment; but broadly speaking Government cannot do much. 
It is up to us—all of us. Finally, only the people can do it. 
Government can print the bonds and offer them for sub- 
But it is your individual subscription that is 
going to determine whether the loan is absorbed by the 
public and paid for out of income or whether it simply 
inflates bank credits all out of shape. And it is upon you 
individually that the inconveniences of inflation will fall, 
not upon Government. 

This loan is finishing the job. Do not turn your back on 
it and walk off with the window casings not in, the doors 
unhung and the roof half shingled. The firing is all over, 
but it is none too agreeable for near two million American 
citizens who are still in Europe —doing police duty, sitting 
round wondering about 


im- 


scription, 


home, 


garrisons, a long way from 
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their families and their jobs. You can bet they would like 
to get back. But they have to stay there until the job is 
finished. They have every right to expect you to stay on 
your easy end of the job too 

You are asked to buy the best paper in the world at a 
good rate of interest, when the security and exemptions 
are considered, and to pay for it out of your income. As 
a straight-out business proposition it is worth while. But 
it is more than a business proposition. It is part of the 
war for democracy. 


High Time 


BILL introduced in both houses of Congress too late 

for action in the cluttered and jumbled session that 
expired March fourth proposes a national attack upon the 
national disgrace of illiteracy. About ten per cent of the 
population of this country above ten years of age cannot 
read the language of the country. Some are native-born 
whites, some native-born negroes and some are immi- 
grants. Thus those to whom the language of the country 
is a sealed book are rather evenly distributed between 
North and South. 

With almost one person out of ten in a position so dis- 
advantageous to himself and to the country it would be a 
national problem anyway. The geographical distribution 
emphasizes its national character. 

With millions shut out from the great common medium 
of expression, for whom a President’s proclamation or a 
village ordinance is so much Greek, whom the flux of 
events and opinions that shapes national life cannot reach 
except indirectly or secondhand, the melting pot sbviously 
contains a huge chunk that does not blend very readily 
That more than half the chunk is a native product makes 
it all the worse. 

It is a problem that should have been vigorously at- 
tacked long ago. This bill proposes a Federal appropria- 
tion to be expended in conjunction with the states that 
conform to the education program laid down for the special 
purpose of reaching those unable to read English. It 
should be put near the top of the calendar of the new Con- 
gress and carried through without delay. It should also be 
one step ina broader policy of public education. Sheer 
illiteracy in English is not the place to stop. It is only the 
place to begin. The children of the United States are en 
titled to better schooling than, as a whole, they have ever 
received. Their claim is the very first claim. 


The Old Pattern 


HE King of Denmark was also duke and ruler of 

Schleswig and Holstein. Bismarck coveted for Prussia 
those two fine duchies, with nearly a million inhabitants 
Sut because of keen jealousy between Austria and Prussia 
the political situation in Central Europe was exceeding]; 
ticklish just then. So Bismarck jockeyed Austria 
joining with Prussia for the conquest of Schleswig and 
Holstein. Plausible reasons were easily found, and the 
armies of the two big states overran the coveted duchies, 
which were put under the joint government of Austria 
and Prussia. 

Austria, driven out of the greater part of Italy in 1859, 
still held Venetia. Bismarck proposed to Victor Em- 
manuel that in event of war between Austria and Prussia 
Italian troops should menace Venetia, drawing off a con- 
siderable part of Austria’s army, and as a reward Venetia 
should be ceded to Italy. At Biarritz he held a series of 
mysterious conferences with Napoleon III. Exactly what 
was said there has never transpired; but the wily chan- 
cellor apparently offered the equally unscrupulous but 
much less able emperor some sort of territorial bribe as a 
reward for French neutrality in event of a war between 
Prussia and Austria. The chancellor had already assured 
himself of Russia’s good-will. 

The stage being thus set, while Italy kept a part of Aus 
tria’s army engaged in Venetia Moltke smashed the other 
part at Kéniggratz. Schleswig and Holstein were duly 
incorporated in Prussia, the question of Prussian suprem 
acy in German aifairs was settled, and Bismarck was free 
to go ahead with his plan of German federation under 
Prussian leadership. 

But Napoleon III was much dissatisfied. He demanded 
that Prussia acquiesce in the conquest of Luxemburg and 
Belgium by France. Bismarck led him along until he put 
that proposition into writing. When France declared war 
on Prussia Bismarck immediately caused Napoleon’s pro- 
posal to be published in the London Times, and it so out 
raged public opinion in England that any British assistance 
to France was out of the question. 

Bismarck was the highest exemplification of the boa 
constrictor’s art of getting a victim in exactly the proper 
situation and then swallowing him at leisure. The three 
imperialistic wars which he engineered cost many thousand 
good human lives; but he ought to be the patron saint of 
opponents of a League of Nations, for under the old pat- 
tern of international affairs, to which they would return, a 
nation’s safety depends primarily upon its Bismarcks and 
Moltkes. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT, 1°16 


FEW years ago the title of this article would have 
seemed fantastic to the majority of level-headed 

men and women. To-day it is the expression of a 
stant thought that troubles all of us. It is the most 
evel-headed members of the community who are most 
inxious. Only the irresponsible and thoughtless are un- 
onscious of a vast peril to that slow growth of the ages 
lich we call our civilization. Practical men, with their 
feet planted solidly on the earth, are looking into the future 
into an immeasurable darkness; and they are not sure 
jid ground in front of them or whether 
next few steps may bring them to the brink of a 


East of the Rhine there is no stable government in 








I 0 
\ ear of attempts to organize crime in the interests 
f the proletariat as a substitute for law in the interests 
la We obtai thenticated reports of attempts to 
nationalize women,” so that the “‘best and most beau- 
fu pecimens”’ shall no longer be the property of 
i ged classes, but available for the use of any mem- 
ber of the prolet ‘not more than three times a 

e€ 

| personally heard the same doctrines openly supported 





itform of Carnegie Hall New York by the 
Bolshevists of America at a recent red-flag meeting. We 
hear even of attempts to “level intelligence,” so that there 
all be penalties even for intellectual distinction. In the 
¢ . ] 

| 


of the day we can see for ourselves a 





those destructive forces actually at work attacking all the 
gher standards on behalf of a leagued mediocrity, and 


arrying the world with them on a wave of loose sexual 


The Hope of the World 


W: _ “4 these things praised, even by some universities, 
ll] attempt to show a little later, because it is 
on; and because few of those who know better 
have the time to read properly what they are praising. On 
e surface, in the English-speaking countries, things are 
oing on very much as usual; but under the surface there 
has been a change of tremendous and terrible import. The 
irface is only a very thin skin, and underneath there is a 
wild intellectual and moral chaos unprecedented in the 
history of the world, except perhaps in the moral chaos 
it preceded the fall of Rome. 
It is hardly too much to say that if Great Britain should 
lapse into disorder for one weak moment the whole future 
f civilization would depend on one country and one 
ilone—the United States of America. My own hope has 
always been that the free winds of the western world would 





elp to blow away the poisonous exhalations of Europe, 
and that America would stand firm against even the intel- 
lectual fashions of Europe. The tongue of Shakspere would 
reassert itself there, 1 hoped, backed by the faith and 
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“avium,  _ By ALFRED NOYES 


DECORATIONS BY 
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morals that Milton held. But there is a tendency now, 
even in the United States, to follow the fashion of Europe 
and declare that faithlessness and the absence of all ethical 
codes are the signs of great literature; and there are forces 
working in the United States to-day, working as they have 
never worked before, to undermine and overthrow even 
that last fortress. 

The war has shown us the complete moral rottenness of 
two great European empires. It has shown us men of cul- 
ture, statesmen, diplomats, lying and plotting murder. It 
has shown us ambassadors, apparently polished gentlemen, 
turned out by the best tailors, advising their governments 
to sink the ships of the friendly countries to which they 
were accredited, without leaving traces of the human 
beings aboard those ships. There is not a crime which 
devils might be supposed to whisper hoarsely to one an- 
other in the darkest regions of hell that these representa- 
tives of civilization have not embraced as a virtue. We 
have become so familiar with it that we have ceased to 
realize its utter horror. The Peace Conference is becoming 
more and more political in its nature, more and more con- 
cerned with technical details. Something more than this 
is absolutely necessary if we are to make the world safe 
not only for democracy but for the human soul. 


The Decalogue Reversed 


DECLARATION of right, a reassertion of those great 
simple fundamental principles upon which our civiliza- 
tion is built, is the first necessity. Unless the war was fought 
for this purpose all its agonies will have been utterly wasted. 
It has been said that the war was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy. It has also been said that it was 
fought to make democracy safe for the world. But both 
of these aims are included and made one in the fundamental 
aim of reasserting the rule of right. A right democracy 
will be safe for the world; and a right doing, right think- 
ing world will be safe for democracy. Democracy and 
freedom depend upon the establishment of justice and a 
law before which all men are equal. 

They have nothing in common with the insane leveling 
process which would reduce the hill to the plain or cut off 
the feet of the tall man to make him equal to the short. 

nless Nature herself is abolished we must follow the uni- 
versal laws of Nature. Fire will continue to burn the hand 
that defies it; and it is only by our observance of law that 
ve live. 

The law is our only pathway through chaos; and as the 
old Scripture said, “*Thy word is a lantern unto my feet.” 
In the moral world this is equally true. The soul of hu- 
manity cannot live with- out religion; and our only 
hope is that mankind may now return to the first 
four words of the Bibl ‘In the beginning God.” 

The chief need of the world at this moment is 
a simple, elementary declaration of right 
and the creation of an adequate religious 


machinery for mak- ing the declaration 
effective; for of course it can never 
be made effective by the present genera- 
tion of politicians in Europe. 


appalling than the 
on every side, in the 
conversation—this 


Nothing is more 
constant assumption 
press and in private 
last more particu- larly —that principles 




































































MOORE 


of right and wrong have absolutely ceased to count 
in political affairs. We are in real danger of being 
forced into the mental attitude of Germany, just a 
ve were forced into the use of poison gas. Statesmer 
publicists of all nations, men of business, men in a 
walks of life are continually declaring with comple 

cynicism—often unconscious—that solemn treaties be 


tween nations are inevitably “seraps of paper” if they are 
seriously put to the test. They may be right It may be 
true that treaties can only be valid when there are bayonet 
behind them. But if so the political philosoy hy of Ger 
many is still the secret philosophy of the world 

One reason for this hopeless dilemma is the almost com 
plete downfall of religion among the so-called “intellec 
tuals” of Europe. A quarter of a century ago all the creed 
went into the a pot; and there are very few among 
the political « 
who would 7 ribe themselves in private as anythir 


‘intellectual”’ leaders in Europe to-day 





complete agnostics with regard to the eternal foun lat 
of justice and right. 

We hear Bolshevism described, for instance, as a ter 
rible menace to our political systems. But we seldom hear 
it attacked on the really fundamental ground that it sub 
stitutes “‘Thou shalt steal,” and ‘“*Thou shalt commit 
murder” for the old laws of God It is far more than a 
political problem. It is a religious problem affecting the 
whole conduct of human life. If our leading men had a 
little more courage they would fight this evil at the 
and at the foundations, instead of meeting it with the 
weapons of the political opportunist. 

by must not be sup a the spirit of this evil, whict 

» have called Bolshevism in Russia, is an isolated phe 
nomenon, It is satin auaeaidin It 
art and literature for more than a quarter of a centur 
and it has gone far toward viciously perverting the whol 
reading public. The attack that has been made on all t 
standards of art and thought and conduct can be met 
one power and only one—the power of religion. In fact 
the literal meaning of the word “religion” provide 
full answer to the disintegrating and fissiparous process of 
the modern world. 


is been active 


The Churches’ Opportunity 


HE greater part of the world has lost its religio se 

lost its sense of the ties which bind men to one anothe 
and to the Eternal in an interdependent harmony. Th« 
direct results of this loss are accumulating daily in the 
general lack of confidence in the pledged word and the 
growing contempt for all the codes of right and wrong 

Recently Doctor Patton, the ex-president of Princeton 
University, expressed a hope that surprised many of hi 
hearers, and suggested that a time might 
the churches of Christendom should unite in one great 
campaign for those broad simple principles of relig 
are common to them all. I believe that the churches of 
America if they are adequately 
the most important step in their history toward the rea 
zation of this hope. Already they have accomplished i 
than would have been thought possible a few years ago 
Thirty denominations, with two hur 
churches and twenty-five million « i 
joined in a single ces 3 movement to regenera 


supported may now take 








world No movement on thi ile has been know? i! 
period of history Nearly one-fe “sane of the population of 
the United States is drawn into this campaign, which will 


involve for the Methodist section alone an expenditure of 
a hundred and twenty million dollar 


It was this section which began the movement 
nection with it entenary; but the ct I 
Protestant denominations have ne 








@ are about to ser for the first time the organized force 
of religion combining into one vast army rhe fight be 
tween the powers ol darkness and the armies of light is 

lready beginning for the broken hearts and souls of those 

hom the war has lef thout hope or fait} 

It fitting that one of the first great messages issued to 

> t new army should come from Joffre France,’ he 
té is it ich very great need. The need i especial 
' in the devastated areas. Soon the people will be 
ng to the lem ned homes to start lile over again 
| ! it wha ne find will be very great. The 
eed not merely material assistance Moral help will 
he required, for there bound to be a tender to let 
down mot 1 the face of such great losses and destruc 

] not grea to be hoped that the peopl of this great 

bie move to ti new warfare with the ame 
lor of purpose that actuatea them during the last 
ear A tl isandth part of the unseifi h sacrifice 
iyed by the I ed ites in 1917 and 1918 would 
certain here also; and ur ; this moral vic- 
be mace rita tne ctories are ill 

ihe tenden ot h Joffre speak in his last sentence 
iM é ! my hed fact er a ¢ it part of 

l iided | ende es that existed | e the war 
} la uy 1! rds has led us to the brink ol 
er dangers that | tical men seemed to realize 

( f mi ted b thi neomprenhensible pe 
te the 1 j hevisn But our European art 
| ter il t il 1 utter! cert ilt ecti ! ol American 
ire have be re ngly Bolshevistie during the 

rt eu \ 1 iteratur is been common 
‘ ‘ t ha eer erved for our own to pro 
1 literat tha eliberately erases the not from 
" i Goa ! ind proceeds to preach a creed 

i i ey, iM i the future 

\ ibi ( ece! brought outa collect I so-called 

eral ‘ that ild | e been | ed or b 

! pe ol mi hat het ! adel i > us by the 

Bryce report; and yet this book was praised, carel | 

a hundred newspapers and had a certain vogue, 
’ 
A Wave of Wickedness 

POINTED t é i pot te profe of Er 
| yiist t ture ta sail universit Hle see edt re 
ul ed nad he lemned n ve gorous lar 
rag lca Py th ewa mmor 
yood actor or that he had a very short memory, for I sub- 
equently read a very flattering account of this book from 

ye 

It i he fashion to aise it, in fact; and the Tashio 

how difficult it is} idays to face the ridicule that 

heats d ipon eve ittempt to maintain the true stand 

t and literatur Practical men, of course, think 

cle ind intellectual conditions are of no account 

re ips practical men thought the ime ol the de ructive 

i h were born before the Reign of Te rin Frances 

- i? iit t al i at the pre lt 

- ! i i on t nd what we ma call 
" ‘ r i wave i wickedne ind cor 

pti yacro trie ole w ld 
{ ; ; re t. rhumester 
/ / r ; ; hie ; 

\y 
our ' ’ j 
} ) 
Lh ( K K 
/ ‘ ‘ 4 ; / h 4 ; 

lt wa ! SU i ( 1 the most wica ind 
lucid of Enghlsh erit ae ribed the mtellectual 

condition of his gene tix thu 

There is not a creed which is not shaken, not at 
accredited dogma which is not shown to be que 
tionable, not a rece) 1 radition whieh doe not 
threaten to dissolve Qur reiigion has placed tit 

faith in the fact, and now the fact is failing 


nee then the d nlegrating proce 


ha eaten 
ht through the fabric of the i 


European world 
weople was necessary i! 
Reduced 


der that a better world should arise 


to its simplest tern he argument as it affected 
eligion ran thus: “‘When we have completely de- 
troved the belief in God. ther perhaps we shall 
in Him.” A distiz guished English poet has 
But the “ per- 





iv eve 
ressed it aimost in those words 
aps”” has led to nothing; the destructive proces 


now no sign of rede ming the world or of char g 





ng into a constructive process. Indeed, it has gone 


nuch further than we care to confess, and the very 
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foundations on which we hoped to build are being trampled 
into a quagmire 

Attacks upon certain religious dogmas and traditions 
have developed into something like a dismissal of the first 
postulates and axioms of a sane existence, one of which is 
We have 
‘loped a system of explanations of the universe which 
are in direct contradiction of this first postulate. We ex- 


plain man by something less something 


that the greater cannot be produced by the less. 





, and that again by 
have whittled away all things visible or 
nvisible We have deliberatel 


downward into nothingness, though true science and true 


ess, until we 


taught ourselves to look 





reason and every natural instinct of religion would teach 
us to look upward to the ever-expanding heavens and the 
infinite power of God 

It is a direct result of this abandonment of the very foun- 
dations of thought that the world should be bewildered by 


ts own growing insanit The * ugly face”’ 


\ of the thing 
which the President of the United States discerned in the 
Kultur has been moping and mowing at us in 
, 


shape of the pit; from the walls of picture gal- 





every ¢ 
tage of the opera, where the most degen- 
ae] raved of Irish decadents, the 

Salome of Oscar Wilde, has been glorified with German 
wriggled and leered over her dish of blood 


at the jaded representatives of a ci 


leries; from the 


erate creation of the most 


music and ha 

ilization too exhausted 

to respond to any higher appeal 
In literature the lowering of the 


tandards is even more 
and I need hardly dwe aspect of the 


longer than to say thi 


obvious 


lh upon this 


ttor 


matte that the logical conclusior 
of a great part of the most celebrated writers of to-da 


ters who have touched a large following with a peculiar 





pessimism, based on demonstrably false premises, might be 
ummed up in the old remark that Punch once attributed 
What's the good of anything? 


to the British workman: 


Why, nothing.” 


ind | feel bound to answer it whenever it seems possible 


rhis pl pl ds directly to the assumption that after 
ill the codes that bind us together are “scraps of paper”’ 
and eventu i id is it has alw led all but a 
peculiarly tempered fe to the recklessness and red ruir 
in which the empires of the past were broken up. There 
are many writers, of great distinction in other respects, t 
vhom the ime crilicisn pple and I say t} vith the 
full consciousne that their bitterne and negation were 
often the result of their own profound compassion and 
despair in the presence of human suffering. They are oftet 
men of great personal ability; and it is simply their funda- 
mentally nevative philosophy and it result that | feel 
bound to attack, for they lead directly to conditions which 
imperil our civi 

These peril litions are already apparent in the 





actual life of the world; and he 





e we come to the root 


le matter. Only the wildest sentimentalists or 





of the who 
those who have never been in touch with the realities of 
life during the war would assert that the war has cleansed 


When 


(ommiissior 


our civilization. Jofire in |} message to the 


Methodist Centen: spoke of “letting down 
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morally’’ he had real facts in his mind. Undoubtedly 
during the war there was a great and splendid insurrectior 
of all that is best in human character; and even now this 
spirit is ranging through the world, but it finds no abid- 
ing place and it is continually dying against the bayonets 
of hard and evil facts. The insurrection of noble thoughts 
and visions was accompanied and countered by another 
insurrection. The whole truth about this matter is that 
the war simply intensified both the good and evil in humar 
nature. Unfortunately the evil is incarnate and can use 
the machinery of a foul system; while the good has ofter 
lf in something like a desire for death as the 
only means of escape from the evil 
It was not idealism that made the fortunes of the broth 

keepers behind the lines. 


expresse d it 





Nobody who knows the conditions in Europe can pre 
tend that those who should be se tting the tone of London 
and Paris are succeeding. Berlin before the war wa 
morally rotten through and through, with abnormal and 
degenerate criminality. Undoubtedly Berlin was the main 
sewer from which this poison was discharged upon the 
world. The men who determined that in war one must 
destroy all the intellectual and spiritual resources of the 
enemy would not have been above a deliberate plot to cor 
rupt their enemies; in fact, there are many indications that 

Ther 


r their own Bolshevistic fashion. 


; 


they did so seek to weaken the stamina of the Allies 





are scientific folk, < 


The Lost Sense of Right and Wrong 


B' r it is small comfort to reflect that the picture of Lon- 
J) don presented in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Pretty Lad 


r 
may be considered in that sense 


a German victory. Id 
not like Mr. Bennett’s book; but I am bound to say that 
far as it goes, it isa truthful record of actual conditions t] 

ave continually threatened to become an open scanda 


and have continually been hushed up. Those who should 


be setting the tone of our civ 


lization have in many case 
joined the hideous dance of death which he describes. The 

-called upper classes have in just as many cases lost the 
respect of the people; they have thrown away their ow: 


right to speak of good and evi } 





have or ly tne weapor 


of diplomacy and political cunning with which to meet the 


onset of the new destructive forces; for the best elements ir 


our civilization have all too often been forced by their own 





good qualities into withdrawal from the base conflicts of 
modern politics. 


The subject is too k 





‘veto be « omprehended in the Spi 





} 


of a single article. In summing up here I can only say that 





there is no hope for the future except in the reéstablisl 


ment of the sense of right and wrong in the world. It 

absolutely necessary as one of the means to this that art 
and letters should regain their moral dignity and that the 
For thi 


purpose we need a more conscientious criticism and less 


intellectual world should be purged of its poisons 


deference to the fashions of the hour But above all we 
need a more efficient machinery for conveying to mankind 
in general the great outstanding truths of religion. It 


must cease to be below the intellectual dignity of the mod 
ern thinker to concern himself with the great central facts 


] 


of Christianity. Germany has demonstrated to 


the entire world that the philosophy of the sword 
and of self-aggrandizement is a complete failuré 
in the present stage of civilization. There was a 
time, in the jungle, when sheer brute force wa 
dominant. Even then it was tempered by the 
mother love of the wild beast. There came a mo- 
ment in the history of m: 
for him to take astep higher in the universe than 
had been attained by any creatures of the jungle 
a moment when it became necessary that in order 


! 





1 when it was necessary 





to save his life he should reverse the rule of primi- 


tive Nature and lose it 
That moment was the birth of Christ and the 
foundation of the profoundest religion and philos- 
ophy that the world has ever known. Germany has 
failed to overthrow it and plunge us back into the 
pre-Christian era, The time has now come for the 
combined forces of Christianity to reassert their 
divine creed and bring healing to a wounded world 
May all the power and idealism of the great repub- 
lie move behind this new crusade and lift its glori- 


OUS SJ mbol to complete vi 


Then once a 
The Cross 

Burnt black in France or mocked on Cal ary, 
Til rose like flowers, 


rt « ‘ ' 
ory again! 


in we saw the Cross go by, 





hat fell with all those glorious towers, 
} ht t} " 
iin one night the crosse 
Legions of small white crosses, mile on mile, 
Penciled with names that had outfought all pain, 
Where ere ry si ell-torn acre seemed to smile. 
Who shall destroy the Cross that rose again? 
Out of the world's Walpurgi , where hope pe rished, 
Where all the forms of faith in ruin fell, 
Where every siqn of heaven that earth had cherished 
; 


Shriveled among the lara-floods of hell, 


The eternal Cross that conquers might with right 


Rose like a star to lead us through the night 
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Test Them Against Any 
Truck Tire In the World 


MLL we ask of any truck owner, or any truck 
f- manufacturer, is that he will test Republic Hy 
s Top Truck Tires alongside any other truck tire 
of his own choosing. 
There is no doubt in our minds about Republic Hy-Top 
Truck Tires. 
We are perfectly confident they will outwear any other 
against which they are pitted. 


They have done so many times; and we have valid 
reasons for feeling sure they will do so again. 


One of these reasons is the tremendous and quite un- 
usual tensile strength of the Prodium rubber in the 
Re public Hy-Top. 


A tensile strength of only 1500 pounds to the square 
inch is often considered sufficient in truck tires. 

This Prodium rubber shows the astonishing strength of 
3200 to 3600 pounds per square inch. 


These facts were brought out when the Government 
made its requisitions for war-truck tires. 


Again—the Prodium rubber is so elastic that a scrap of 
it only two inches long will stretch 12 to 14 inches. 


The tread of these tires is built ¥% to % inch higher. 


It contains more of this wonderful rubber. It has a 

much greater wearing surface. 

The steel channel flanges are so patterned that none of 

the tread rubber is buried below their edges. That 

means still more wearing surface. 

The result is that the Republic Hy-Top invariably re 
‘es truck tire-costs by a generous percentage. Users 
positive on this point. 


ine out of ten of them became constant users of the 
Republic Hy-Top by the simple process we have 
suggested—testing this tire against and alongside of 
any other. 
The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Export Department, 149 Broadway, Singer Building, New York City 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire- Republic Staggard Tre 
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N THE great welter of 
new and perplexing 
problems with which the 


rid, breathless after a co- 
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periods of the struggle. 
What actually did Russia 
do in the war—what was she 
capable of doing—what 





truggle, is faced, the 
problem is Russia. All 
e problems the inter 
mal control of national 
bitions; the establish 
ent ol cooperation it stead 
f strife between capital and 
ibor; the liquidation of the 
normous debts contracted 
ill the states of the world: 
he creation of fresh wealth 
replace that destroyed 
ind more all must be 
lved if our civiligation i 
to go down in anarchy 
But the master problem, 
he key problem, the prob 
em of prime urgency | 
Russia If that is solved, 
hen the other problems may 
liust themselves in accord 
i e with the principles of 
it solution. If our states 
fail to soive it, then the 
itlook for the other prob 
en indeed hopele Our 
d after years of confused 
d fratricidal strife will re 
oduce on a vast seale the 
ppalling misery of Ger 
iny after the Thirty Year 


ir depopulated towns 

‘ | villages filled with thou 
inds of corpses, their 

uuths still stuffed with the 

ra with which they had 


inly endeavored to ward 
tarvation Russia to 
herself rapidly ap 
iting that tate ol 


Now tatesmen— with 
heaven-sent exception 
intervals of centuries 
ire not divine geniuses who 
egulate the affairs of the 
world with transcendent 
foresight and wisdom. They 
ire just ordinary men who 
endeavor to carry into effect 
the aspirations of the ordi- 
nary people of you and 





me—who nominate them, 
more or less freely, to repre 
ent us. We cannot expect 
them to handle any prob- 











Sht He's Onty Regulating It 


were the intentions of the 
Russian people and—for 
they were by no means the 
same—of the Russian ruling 
class? 
Wewill work backward on 
this series of questions and 
deal first with the aims of 
the imperial inner circle and 
the bureaucracy which wa 
its servant. Both inner cir- 
cle and bureaucracy were 
permeated by Teutonism 
but both desired a wat 
Why? Succinctly, becauss 
the revolution which had 
broken out and been sup 
pressed in 1905 was threat 
ening to becomeaformidab| 
fact in 1914. A war would 
divert the attention of the 
masses, would send them 
marching to the sound of 
the drum to the frontier 


Alternatives 


VER since 1909, wher 

England’s attitude alone 
prevented a war over the 
question of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the Russian 
Government had beer 
dreaming of and preparing 
for this war. Preferably 
such a war would be waged 
solely against Austria, whic] 
Russia was rightly cont 
dent of being able to defeat 
If Germany supported he 
ally, then France would deal 
with Germany. Such a wat 
if successful would give Rus- 
sia an outlet to the Med- 
iterranean, and by the 
consequent stimulation of 
national pride would stave 
off the revolution. If it 
failed, and revolution broke 
out as a result of failure, as 
after the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1905, then the Rus- 
sian Government would find 
itself in control of large or 
ganized forces with whic 
to suppress that revolutior 








lem with a wisdom far ex 
eeding our own In the 
long run they do what we want--you and I, the ordinary 
man and woman of to-day. What do we really want them 

»>do now? 

Vaguely, of course, we want the millennium—no more 
wars, no more strikes, no more poverty, no more slums and 
the diseases they breed We, the ordinary man and 
woman, who have made such awful sacrifices, want the 
reward of those sacrifices--the development of our indi 


dualities in quiet and comfort And right at the outset 


we are brought up against this prospect of a world lapsing 

nto anarchy And we none of us have any clear idea 

f how to stop the not o our statesmen have no clear 
m4 17a either 


Have We a Grudge Against Russia? 
ve a business that is drifting to bankruptcy the first 


LF pomaaey an expert is called in to reorganize and if possible 
sa 
ny 


r he does is to take stock, to obtain a « lear idea of the 





it situation. That is what we have to do—to see 
clearly how things really stand. When we know where 
we are we can make plans for the future. To do that we 
must clear our minds of the fog of war which has filled 
them for four years, we must rid them of the various kinds 
of cant which have grown up in that murky atmosphere. 

Why is Russia the most important problem? For two 
reason First, because Russia presents us with a living 
example of the disaster which threatens us all—the 
collapse of a civilization under the strain of a war which, 
economically, was excessively prolonged; secondly, because 


in our modern world all the states composing it are vitally 
interconnected, and none can for long remain indifferent 
to the troubles of its neighbor. Our civilization forms one 
body politic; we may for a time apply the tourniquet to 
a limb and perform an operation—as recently we did with 
the Central Powers—but the normal health of the whole 
depends on the normal functioning of all the limbs. Gan- 
grene in one of them must be speedily checked before 
it can spread —and the gangrene of Bolshevism is spread- 
ing rapidly. Germany is badly infected; all the rest of the 
world is conscious of the fever of incipient symptoms. 
There is no time to waste. What are we going to do about it? 

We must first study the disease in its most violent 
Russia; and we must, if we are to under- 
stand it, dispassionately analyze its origins. It will not 
serve us to cherish a vague hostility and consign the 
Russians to his Satanic majesty. Generally speaking, the 
peoples allied against Germany feel that they have a 
grudge against Russia. Russia let us down at a critical 
time of the war and nearly lost it for us. We still resent 
what we then felt acutely to be a disastrous treachery. 
Quite so. But how far did Russia deliberately let us 
down—and how far was she the victim of circumstances? 
If we can attain to a fair judgment of her action then we 
shall be better able to deal with her coolly and scientifically 
now 

Let us try to look at Russia’s share in the war from the 
viewpoint of the impartial historian of the future. Let 
us forget all about the steam roller and the other fairy 
tales with which our rulers lulled our anxieties at critical 


manifestation 


far more effectively than it 
could had the army not beer 
mobilized, and could suppress it once for all. Also—and 
in Russia this was a factor of great importance—a war, 
successful or not, offered again those opportunities to peo 
ple in high places and the bureaucracy generally for the 
enormous peculations which the Russo-Japanese War had 
shown to be a possibility. 

The German Government controlled the Russian Gov 
ernment and was well aware of this. It secretly egged or 
the Russian Government to war, because—contemptuou 
of the Russian fighting power—the Kaiser’s entourage had 
determined on a war which should give Germany the 
mastery of Europe, and the loudly advertised Russia: 
ambitions’ were a useful stimulant when applied to the 
fears of the German people. The German Government 
knew that the Russians had not the ghost of a chance 
of winning; and its tool, the Russian Government, sav 
to it that the bravery of the Russian soldier should not 
accidentally accomplish the miracle. The old Russia: 
Government wanted war—a war of victory over Austri: 
but a war of stalemate against Germany. Germany’ 
secret intentions, incidentally, were far more serious; sh: 
was determined to acquire Poland and the Baltic Prov 
inces. 

The Russian people did not greatly want war but they 
thoroughly hated the Germans, who had long exploited 
them and who had filtered into bureaucratic jobs all over 
the Empire—and when war came they threw themselves 
into it heart and soul. It was the long-continued efforts 
of the Union of Zemstvos—the zemstvo is an elected 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTH 
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Dressed for action 
on the home front 



































( The well-dressed man has part of his battle 
iH won in advance. 
1 ; ; ; 
His clothes help to put his personality across. 
: Styleplus Clothes have the correct style that 
| marks the man. 
i! - 
i hey are worn by men who know the value 
| of their money and a good appearance. 
| Styleplus are manufactured by our own unique 
y method—concentration of great volume. 

This lowers manufacturing costs and enables 
us to produce exceptional values at moderate | 
prices. ha 

In fabrics, style, workmanship and dura- 
| ble quality Styleplus Clothes are a most 
s attractive buy. 
| A wide range in fabrics and models 
| fer your selection. 
|- Snap for the young fellows. 
| Appropriate models for mature men. 

The right size to fit every physique. 

t 

; Make your dollars produce! Visit 

your local Styleplus Store today. 


Write f Styleplus booklet a 


Ss * MM SES 5 
Styleplus Clothes 
| $25-%30-$35-$40 


















Henry Sonneborn & Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md 








AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 
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er author which, despite the secret 
fthe R in Government, kept the Russian 
he | ipplied with food, ammunitior 
t nee ind ( riad neces tie f mod 
Months after the Imperial Government had bee 
t ‘ ! e | in people wa 
ist I ai t the cause of the Allie ind 
‘ ite eff ep its place in their rant 
ible ! doing in icha ir 
I ( i map and look i ! 
I i \ German R i 
. i] f rhe Balt e-free port ¢ 
I ng essels save ib 
‘ | I ea ire in the same po or 
i I i great part of the year Viad 
wa With Germany open 
! eria! Ru 1 could have fought 
le e mM With Germany closed she wa 
ed ( ipplemented } 
it the Alli I 
ry but up t ‘ 
| 914 the R rOVe ent had accumulated 
ile ! mpa I \ 
b I i is used Up alar,r 
f xtra estimate The R 
} ‘ ud not been secre 
i i ! re ice that accumulatior 
t ! ela ymmiplete exhau n | the 
" | f ‘ nition ¥ ind the offerings of 
‘ f Exhaust ne iter was Inevitable 
! ( 1u ! eend ot tt! ir efforts as a fir 
I t tage was! iat the er I 1916, 
he idle of 19 
he ed ad ilk ther i! 
! hat Ru i ( 1 the ir then bu 
| ( le | \ e ope z 
ir 1915. Then the We Allies were defending 
ii I e hundred mul Ru i wa nting 
I ! lat nat ‘ re ind she ft 1 p 
; ad to hee { f of the ( ength as well 
" actica t e ofthe A an Art I 1 


4 et 1 hl pied ? I i the othe 
i as left practica { re ‘ ind she wa 
i inufacturing il He veaitt ‘ mn the 
< I n of raw materials to be w ed up elsewhere 
\ ne ot ng ol ev it e iImpe il arse? 
’ > | ] i rY nif T la 
‘ () f these ‘ Pe r } 1 } aT ip | 
i gent Another e P I | the r t 
. I ( i is I | y ti Var be 
edt he Au il dal ct tself wa 
pure Krup] \ i { i ! 1 the 
i he Pu I ‘ es deliberate 
r yy | r e¢ it of ever 
er! good ; em. Poland wa 
grea i 1 I i errul t ‘ 
il iY YLO MM t wort l le the 
i re eur | ca ( vere great han 
ered | ‘ ea it vho ntrolled 
| take alt i ! i e, tra 1d I 
i ‘ t ‘ ‘ 1 ene ! ! n \ 
l’ra the , id I ling material f 
hat la vu ul ny were ser the hung 
° ‘ ‘ 
‘ i i ins} i ! Va ‘ rux 1 the 
er r A Tlic n had ples f + . 
' ! R ihe a ut 1 ure her he 
Ay ire Ru i la ‘ 
! t | \ ‘ France Vas tig! 5 ‘ I 
ry, Eng 1 was figl g next d er farthe 





edt es I l t Only t! ew LW ul 
ealize the mpiex tw I raliway ne nked » the 
& lex networ England elt, wl is be itha 

e-hundred e | i pea Irom yx " 
xperience | ’ estil i it ne va i i 
ed ille i yet w tt 

et ‘ ipon it 

R i feed he e-thousand e | Va he 
Ippile ! intr n Eur ype as reg as ralroac I 
Poland true, there iS a syste { st ral 
i but the gauge of those railroads differed from the 
R i ter ind w identical with the Germar 
ent superfluou lo bring to the Front the sup 

es landed by her Allie e had virtually only two r 
i the M i te w vet ( til 
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ite in 1916. There was the route from Archangel—ice- 
eight hundred miles to Petrograd, 


e gauge was broken and all supplies had to be 


ound half the year 


six thousand 
es of up-and-down track, to Vladivostok; 
ir 


nsshipped. There was the Trans-Siberian, 
but apart 
from the enormou long haul, a serious obstacle in itself 
must be remembered that this single railroad had to 


fulfill as best it could the entire economic needs of Siberia 























iddition. The stores landed by the Japanese at Dalr 
» found their iv eventually over t ne 
It was considered a miracle of transportation wher 
105. Kur patkir 100.000 men in Mar i were kept 
yplied by the Trans-Siberiar It was a much greater 
I icle in this to suppl a however! the 
needs of four million men spread ¢ é ne thousand 
mile of Front by that same gre ‘ King I! 
1 reverse direction 
Che result? The Russian soldier fought only t 
quently with his bare hand Behind the men fighting ir 
e front line—close behind, under fire ere men, ba 
talions of them, utterly unarmed, waiting to go forward 
ind pick up the rifles dropping from the hands of the 
dead comrade 
When the Russian generals decided upon an att 
the Russian artillery upon the entire Front ceased fire f 
1 period of six weeks or more—and saved up its ammur 
tion. The entire Front was nned of batteries in orde 
provide a concentration, al ether inadequate at the best 
in a narrow area; and when in a matter of da 
( tw it the most they had fired a ry the ace 1 
he the er e |} nt relapsed ) ( e aga ind 
1 ‘ 1 4)? f rt t nex it 
The Political Line-Up in March, 1917 
fps THE mear ie the Ru i d i reile 
t Di irded | y ul Lie Cer! a t atte rie ‘ ’ 
plied When it became unendurable he i 
( vith the bayonet, for cartridge ire 
fe ipon the Teuto He was killed off indreds of 
tl d I er " rhe t r f Ru 
ui fa irpasses that ol ar other nygle be ever 
f mpletely reported, wl } adoubttu The Ru i 
er ood tl inferno for 1 thres ea 
‘ ed, outofficered, outgenet i1—but neve ‘ 
ipse itmatched it ( 
Ihe generals? The G 1 Duke Nict i ! 
i great military geniu wu ! ist to the lr ‘ il 
‘ e, V ently anti-German and rou | to the 
Allie lle was removed f I I t as commander i 
chief 1 court int ue in which the pro-German Czarina 
ind e infamous Rasputir no owed hi 4 personal 
‘ e in return for a thrashing ted | the Grand 
Ducal hand vere ne | he other ge 
era vere somet é Ke ne pre i peter 
‘ neir po to el I r | r ) 
pete ind loya vere it e me I a tre nerou 
bureaucra which informed the « f the i i 
ered then vher 1 ed i 
‘ wa ne i re t ‘ t I Ru i 
he I { iluable manulactu 4 gre 
, p I tortresse ipo! ! t 1 t t ( 
their eff 1 re ew h wa i | ) 
f her lig yh ired 1 eve é 
1 be f h be ed the hope é 
ia great peopl rigeie lt at ie ed ‘ 
(i i t was time! 
The re ition of Marc} } 
f all } il parties in R he gove 
t gh the u mate a irtie lite 
ul ‘ P il tender R 
iv I summa ed in three ¢ 
The Pr ~Lrerr in Ci irt il t 
y and the enormously powerf 
The Parliame tary y, Ww ct t 
tutional governme ton the i I I ngiand i 
i ( esented a ver the cour he zemstvos and 
Pe grad |t the majority ot the ) i, ther ny 
Che Re itionary Party i rts of het« 
gene pout li aspiratior and na n r 
é e for the ibve ( ( rt 
\ templated [ } ya ire i 
The ¢ t Party ind the bure i esired ou 
eak tor t reaso I | ( ature ind 
é i liated or ippre y that there 
vould be no more taik of re R a forn a 
‘ ‘ i the existe e ol re rae 1 
ean excuse f the immedlia ea \ (ie i 
ha eady be eed upon be en Be 
he P Gr i ( é e ( iwa ‘ 
esiding 
lo th end the bureaucracy made double preparatior 
rhrough its control of transporta rganized the 
railroad service over Russia, withheld ipphes to the 
troops in order to make them ready to accept peace, and 


produced an artificial famine in Petrograd which, coupled 


with police-lomented strikes, would render a quasi 
revolutionary outbreal 
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To cope with the outbreak, when they had produced 
they diverted one thousand two hundred machine gun 
and millions of cartridges from the Front to Petrograd; 
they mounted these machine guns on church towers and 
the roofs of tall buildings in alleged preparation for Zep- 
pelin raids but actually to sweep the streets; they 

is of 


brought in thousands of police—and it must be remem- 


bered that for generations the interests of the Russian 


























l e have been diametr opposed to those of the 
ypulation they were supposed to protect—and concen- 
t d el he neighborhood of Petrograd; the 
tthed these policemen in soldiers’ uniforms in order t 
obviate suspicion, and trained them in the use of the 
ma as tne could they spared no pain 
to id si ild be a les—and t 
goa I ) ipp 1 sufficient 
nur a VI e revolutionar ovement 
n its own blood forever All th vas done it e m¢ 
ete ecTecy 
Parliamentary Pa had re or] of an inkling 
f whi is going oO The Re 1 Pa ‘ ! 
posse ed a most eff ent ecret e! r ( Dtiess 
formed it that the government was seeking to provoke a 
premature revolution, and through its own connectior 
n society and with the agents of the A 1 Powers it 
! iired some knowledge of the separate peace then cor 
templated rhe imenta Pa is aistil 
I ~All When the r 1 n | é it it threw it 
ght against the governmer ‘ rt prevent the 
ime of that separa eact isa ol jurse, eager 
I nternal reiorn Du De ed t! I the in 
elors of e Czar e re 1 ere no reasot 
| 1 subversive change f 
The Revolutiona I ? he be f 
1917 quite re idy for the 1 i ZI 
I t was fully cog i f " ‘ and 
ide all preparatior » turn a dun revolution int 
real one if there was the t chance For 1 
rY itl its doctrine nad pe! eated the arr t 
\ neflicient and ‘ i ou I 1 I ( 
I i int on wv ‘ ‘ Of he ‘ 
ment, for a ‘ t police is prof 1 gnora 
I e dark mazes of | ‘ e secret police 
had more n me master But the Re itiona 
| e all par four 1 1 hatred ! 
witnir tsell the m« intayor ereme! Cla 
ts, anarcl extre of nd 
The Court Party carried its plan into executior P 
é yi of Strikers incite 1 by ie pre fleur marche 
through Petrograd and amor for the bread which the 
government had arranged should be unprocurable in the 
city. Disguised agents of the police did all they could d 
provoke violence that would offer an excuse t f 
nachine ¢ $s ready upon the isetops; age } 
Revolutionar t 4 th the crowd held 
iccessfully in checl I i n M h 2 the 


* meg ac aochegtaseed ger ly Soqrwos-wpneae 








| i popu 
eing maddened by hunger and Id. On March eleve 
e re lution broke out, almost spontaneou wit ‘ 
e force The ‘ ( eys into the « la 
t ‘ narged the police sa ed the arsena ir 
emseives and Dart led the street The liers called 
) suppress the rev ilready gained over by the 
é yu irl turned n the tice g hot ther and 
é ed " h the ‘ é Arn and people turr 
( é or he ( ent } 1 he ed the 
i ‘ it of existence ina da Dat 
Then followed a race f power be e¢ he Pa ime 
ir Party representing wnat there as ol? id i 
Ru i 1 -A ind the Revolutiona 
Party, le unt and inflamed masses, | 
Aiming 1 social theories and oper r 
gy any kind of international obligatior 
The Parliamentary Party got there fir " t 








pe already intrenched e Duma wa tting whe 
( r iv of the yj e-1! gated trouble appeared 
With inconceivable folly the Czar sent it an order or 
March tenth to dissolve. The Duma refused and continue 
session. In the first wild birth throes of the revolut 
appointed a temporary committee to organize a ne 
ind b ts telegrar t tr ( i ind tl 
ul the armie t gr at ne iImperia 
ibdicat 
But the R 1 ary Pa is! ile. It called f 
elegale I ne ers and e Soldle ! ed 
acobin club on a gigantic scale and made a d bid for 
upreme power. Days of conflict between it and the Duma 
followed. Eventually a compromise was agreed upon ir 





which the Parliamentary Party apparently triumphed. A 
was formed, of which the pres 
dent was Prince Lvoff, formerly president of the Union 


of Zemstvos, which had done so much to keep the armies 


provisional governme! 


Continued on Page 8&2 
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ia HE things the soldiers 
are saying about the 
Cadillac are grounded 
on something more solid than 
sentiment. 


Sentiment is strong in our 
American make-up, but it is a 
sentiment that dscriminates. 


The fine things the soldiers are 
saying are not based on the fact 
that the Cadillac was chosen 
the official car of the United 
States Army. 


They spring from the whole- 
hearted pride which the Ameri- 
can soldier felt when he saw the 
Cadillac make good—after it had 
been so chosen. 


He saw this American motor 
car distinguish itself in the eyes 
of all the allied armies—and 
that was bound to induce in his 
heart a thrill of satisfaction. 


CAI. COMPANY 


In this, as in many another in- 
stance, he saw the Old World 
pay generous tribute to the 


New. 


The supreme test, witha soldier, 
is active service—and he saw the 
Cadillac, in active service, cover 
itself with honor. 


The things the soldiers are 
saying everywhere about the 
Cadillac run like a golden 
thread through the warp and 
woot of every-day business. 


They have given a tinge of 
romance and adventure. to 
the name Cadillac, and to the 
car itself, which is reflected 
everyWhere in public appre- 
ciation. 


It is good, in these stirring 
times, to be an American - 


and it is good also to be of the 
household of the Cadillac. 
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There Is Only One 
Certified Lubricating Oil 


E ERY “run” of Quaker State Medium (the certified oil) 
is analyzed and tested by a chemist not in the employ 
of the refiners. Every barrel placed on sale bears his certifi 


cate of purity, uniformly correct “ body,’’ and low carbon 
residuc 
I Franklin Automobile Compan which recommends Quaker State 
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| } Y ker state M il t! 
I Quaker State Mediun today If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ite to Department “A ind we will see that you are supplied 


Phinny Brothers Company, Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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the soda came from Luxemburg, the other 
chemicals from all over the world 

Belgium did much business in refining 
zine; but she had no native ore. So it went 
through the list; she produced no raw ma- 


terial except coal in any considerable quan- 


tity. She owed her great manufacturing 
power partly to her geographical position 
and to the possession of the best port in 


Europe—Antwerp—and partly to the in- 
dustry, business acumen and enterprise of 
her inhabitants. Further, being a neutral 
ized nation, she did not keep up a heavy 
military establishment, and had no navy 
at all. Consequently, she escaped much of 
the heavy armament taxation which 
pressed her neighbors. 

Then for four and a quarter years the 
wheels stopped. From the moment the 
wheels stopped, Belgium was shut off from 
both imports and exports and from her 
painfully won foreign markets. Almost the 
first organized act of the conqueror was to 
strip the country both of raw materials and 
of most accumulated finished products. 


Op- 


Most of the steel industries, indeed, might 
have kept going They had the coal, and 
the Germans would have furnished the iron 
ore from the abundant Lorrainaise, Ger- 
man and Luxemburgian suppl} But it 
would have meant working for the con- 


queror’s purposes in the war 

The Belgian manufacturer did his bit in 
that magnificent passive resistance which, 
after the first stroke, ps Belgium's 
main contribution toward victory. A na- 
tion of nearly eight million people, the 
busiest population of its size in the world, 
simply stopped producing. So small is the 
accumulated wealth of the 
floating wealth that it is a question whether 
this halt of more than four years is not the 
greatest damage Belgium sustained in the 
war. The other nations kept going—at 
the economically wasteful trade of making 


Was perha 


world beside its 


munitions, if at nothing else. But every 
shell that went into a Belgian gun, every 
cap worn by a Belgian soldier, every rifle 


every tank, every aéroplane, was manufac- 
tured outside of the country and paid for 
by loans drawn against Belgium’s accumu- 
lated securities or against her future. Not 
a france of this money came back to Belgian 
industry. This was not the only financial 
drain. We of the English-speaking world 
who gave to the Commission for Relief in 
Jelgium imagined we alone were keeping 
the people in food. That was not true. 





Loss by Robbery 


world gave, the charity 


kept a nation in food 


Heavily as the 
funds would not have 
for a month each year. It was paid for by 
all who had the money to pay; the real 
service of Hoover and his brilliant, devoted 
band of young Americans lay in making 
this payment possible, in organizing to get 
the food through and, in face of infinite 
diplomatic difficulties, in keeping the work 
alive. Our contributions went to feed the 
indigent. For the greater part, the Belgian 
people were eating without earning; and 
that was a continuous drain. Pure robbery 
was another considerable item. The Ger- 
mans started, under thin pretexts, to steal 
all the loose money in the country; and 
what they went after they usually got. By 
contributions of war, taxes for sup- 
of the army, they took away more 
and a half billion franes, mostly 


fines, 
port 
than three 


in gold. Finally they flooded the country 
with German paper money. When they 
left the region the Belgian Treasury was 


forced to take up this money for fear of the 
depreciation of German currency; this cost 
four billion franes. 

Finally, came the and-out destruc- 
tions of war by battle fire and those 
by deliberate act of the enemy. In destruc- 
tion of buildings Belgium has probably got 
off a little more lightly, in proportion to her 
total property value, than France. The 
deliberate burnings of the Germans in the 
massacres of Louvain, Dinant, and the like, 
were horrible because of their cold-blooded 
cruelty and the civilian life, but 
small compared to the effects of a few days 
of shell fire on a populous district. Dinant 
had about 4500 population; it was virtually 
all ro oo Louvain had about 50,000 
population; it lost about one-fifth or one- 

sixth of its san ace area. The destruction, 

however, was in the hotel and fine resi- 
dential districts, and comprised the more 
valuable part of the town. 


out 


those 


loss of 


THE QUANDARY OF BELGIUM 


(Continued from Page 14) 
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The old line ran through one corner of 
Belgium, and in the steady hammering of 
shell fire only two considerable cities 
Ypres and Nieuport—were razed. In the 
battle of liberation the advancing Allied 
armies ran rapidly over the towns of Flan 
ders; most towns were under shell fire for 
only a day or so. Though certain places 
like Oudenarde suffered a great deal, their 
cannot be compared to those of 
cities which stood for years within range of 
the Great Line. Altogether, the Belgians 
estimate that in massacres and in battle 
they host 44,000 buildings. 

The corner of’ Belgium which the Great 
Line crossed sustained heavy, intensive bat- 
tering and is a terrible mess. I have nov 
seen all the old battlefields since the libera 
tion and I call the Ypres salient the most 
horrible and disgusting piece of ground 
which Kultur has left us as a souvenir. It 
has mostly reached that final degree of 
earth devastation wherein the topsoil is 
gone and the land, for a long time, will grow 
nothing but trees. Farther eastward, Bel 
gium stopped the Germans by cutting th: 


logses 






dikes and letting water in upon the land 
That soil is gone for a generation. !1 
“dead” land Belgium has probably suf 
fered more h proportionately to he 
area, than Fr 


If Germany Had Won 


physical loss was 


TI great irreparable 
the deliberate removal and destruction of 
her machinery. France suffered the 
thing, but only in the zone of 
a region containing little more than 
millions of population as against perhay 
37,000,000, at the present time, for all 
France. This scourge of Germar | 


same 
oct a ition, 


two 


official 
thievery descended upon all Belgium, from 
Antwerp to the Luxemburg border, fron 
Nieuport to Liége. 

From what happened there and from 
what happened in Northern France durin; 
the same period, can, the Armi 
stice has brought a chance for investigation, 
piece out the whole German intention 
toward Western Europe, France and Bel 
gium alike. This evidence is circumstar 


one since 


tial, though direct evi ~ nee, proving the 
same points, has recent! come to light 
Except for the iron ore basin of French 


Lorraine, supplementing her own great: 

basin of German Lorraine, Germany did 
not intend to hold France. The compet 
industries of the country were , 
and she crushed under indemni 





to be ru 


was to be 





ties, held in bondage by discriminating 
tariffs. Then, with the conclusion of peace 
she was to be “‘liberated’’ to work for Ger 
many world without end. The German 


proved that when, 
and destroying the 
North, he ruined the French coal mine 

Above all things, Imperial Germany 
guarded her own supplies of raw material 
especially in everything which concerned 
the dominant steel industry. Had she in 
tended to hold in fee simple Lille, Lens 
Valenciennes and the rest of the manufa: 
turing district of the North, she would hav: 
guarded the coal mines like gold 

In Belgium she did guard them like gold 
Across the French border and in part of the 
same field she had blown up every gallery, 
flooded every shaft. But the Belgian field 
yielding about 16,000,000 tons a year, she 
either worked or kept in good producing 
shape until near the end. Toward the Bel 
gian factories, however, and 
toward those concerned with steel or steel 
products, she followed even more relent 
lessly than in France the policy of general 
theft and destruction. She intended to 
keep Belgium. But Belgium was to be a 
vassal, not an equal member of the German 
Federation. 

The greedy industrial leaders, 
such strong influence on German 


in addition to looting 
great factories of the 


especially 


W ho had 
military 


plans, would brook no rival in the new ter 
ritory. Belgium was to furnish coal for 
steel making, and was to keep, probably, 
her small specialty factories. The domi 
nant steel indusiry, making machinery 
and means of transportation for these fac 
tories, was to remain in German hands. 


German, too, was to be the harbor of 
Antwerp, the best in Western Europe and 
Belgium's greatest commercial asset. 

This while Germany expected to win the 
war. When, in the autumn of 1918, the 
Great General siaff realized that they were 

(Continued on Page 30 
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~ GENERAL Ci ORD 


TRUCK TIRE 


















Just as steel rails lift the load, smooth the road and lighten the pull 
for the swift locomotive, so General Cord Truck Tires are fast-freight 
tires that ease the way for trucks. Slow-freight tonnage can crawl on 
| solid tires in limited areas where the road permits. But where time, 
territory or roughness are conditions of fast-freighting the truck must 
carry its track with it—it must have tires of minimum friction that 
| deliver speed and distance with extra endurance. | he General Cord 
Truck Tire is a rail on the rims—that lifts, lightens, smooths and speeds. 


i With the rapid extension in the use of trucks, the fleet owner and the tire 
distributor are making no mistake in following the reputation that General 
Cord Truck Tires have made for themselves. 






Built in Akron, Ohio, by 


The General Tire and Rubber Company 


“The fastest growing line in the fastest growing industry” 
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beaten on the Western Front, and must 
abandon all hope of holding Belgium, their 
destruction squads prepared to destroy the 
coal mines of Charleroi and Mons. The 
explosives were laid and wired, the pipes 
for flooding were prepared, when news of 
this condition got out of Belgium. Presi- 
dent Wilson acted at once. 

He threatened reprisals in case the Bel- 
gian mines were destroyed in the retreat. 
Even at that, the especially brutal and 
arrogant Germans ~who controlled the 
country would probably have acted but for 
the force and courage of a certain Belgian 
manufacturer. Armed with the President’s 
message, he faced the representatives of 
the Great General Staff and bullied them 
into sparing the mines. 

All this policy of the Germans toward 
Belgium had been worked out from circum- 
stantial evidence when Fate threw direct 
evidence into Belgian hands. During the 
occupation a certain German civilian had 
charge of the department of barley. It 
was his business to make the Belgians ac- 
count for every grain of that rather scanty 
native crop. Some six weeks after the 
Armistice the Great General Staff at Spa 
asked permission to send this man into 
Belgium to look for the records of his de- 
partment which, they said, had been lost, 
probably in a freight car, during the con- 
fusion of the revolution. This was granted. 

The exceptional zeal of this man in look- 
ing for his records, and the unimportance 
of those records in the scheme of things, 
roused the suspicions of the Belgians. He 
was quietly watched. Finally, in the nest 
of abandoned German rolling stock down 
by the southeastern frontier, he found the 
freight car. The Belgian secret service laid 
hands on him and his car at once; and 
when they came to investigate, they could 
scarcely believe their luck. They had, ap- 
parently, almost all the records of that 
staff section which had ruled Belgium for 
four years. The trusted soldiers who were 
to have taken this car away into Germany 
had joined the Revolution and abandoned 
their charge. What treasures of informa- 
tion this car contained we may not know 
for some time, but the contents of a few 
documents are known. They include a most 
minute plan for the annexation and admin- 
istration, as a crown colony, of all Belgium 
in the two provinces of Flanders and Wal- 
lonia. This had the approval of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the old Imperial Chancellor, at a 
moment when he was hinting that Ger- 
many did not intend to hold Belgium! 


Secret Archives Found 


From the first year of the war the Ger- 
man went at it methodically, cold blood- 
edly. A commission of experts was 
appointed— most of its archives were found 
in that valuable freight car. They cata- 
logued the factories of Belgium, beginning 
with the vital steel industry, and offered 
the machines for sale in the open German 
market. Except for two or three in each 
district, which the Germans worked for 
themse aves, the steel furnaces, being basic 
to the whole steel industry, went first. 
Either they were transplanted whole or 
— all through the Empire in parts. In 

-ases of piecemeal sale the Germans junked 
all that was not salable. 

Having taken away everything of value 
they at first blew up the cement founda- 
tions. Later, they discovered a more subtle 
plan for these foundations and those of 
other heavy machines: A cement founda- 
tion, as originally laid, has set into it, when 
wet, the bolts which are to hold down the 
machine. The Germans simply sawed off 
the bolts level with the cement. This 
means, in most cases, that the Belgians 
themselves will have to blow up the foun- 
dations and lay them anew. 

From the furnaces they proceeded ¢o the 
industry in steel products—at first the 
greater machines and establishments, then 
the lesser, paying special attention to the 
machine-making industry. At the same 
time they attacked the electrical ma- 
chinery. They spared generally the elec- 
tric light plants and the tramway systems 
of the larger cities; these they needed for 
their own uses. Otherwise, everything 
went, with especial attention to dynamos 
and copper wiring. Most of the small-town 
tramways and the interurban systems were 
destroyed. First the power-house ma- 
chinery went to German firms or to the 
junk heap; then the overhead wiring was 
rolled up and sent away to be transformed 
into shell bands or cartridge cases. 
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On the whole, it is probable that the 
textile industry suffered less than that of 
Lille, in Northern France. Germany could 
absorb only so many textile machines. The 
Lille plants were more concentrated than 
those of East Flanders, more convenient 
to transportation, perhaps, on the whole, 
more modern. But here the brass and 
copper looters were at work, taking every 
ounce of those metals from such machinery 
as was not demanded in Germany. And, as 
at Lille, they often smashed through a ten- 
thousand-dollar machine in order to get 
fifty dollars’ worth of brass. Finally they 
stripped the country bare of leather and 
leather-substitute machine belting. The 
very few factories which lost nothing else 
are without their overhead transmission. 

The che mical industry—a rival of Ger- 

many’s—-and the zinc-refining industry 
suffered almost as severely. But no busi- 
ness was spared. For example, before the 
war Brussels had seven or eight daily news- 
papers, each with its linotype plant and 
presses. When the Germans left, the Brus- 
sels publishers found that they could, by 
pooling machines and parts, get two plants 
and no more to work. The newspapers are 
now publishing codperatively with these 
two plants. 

This story of the looted machines fur- 
nishes in detail material for many volumes. 
But let jus take the 'general result as com- 
piled, two months after the Armistice, by 
the Belgian Ministry of Economic Affairs 


The Damage Appraised 


With the exception of two plants in the 
Charleroi basin, which were used by the 
Germans, the bulk-steel industry is out of 
business, “‘involving,’’ says the report, 
“prolonged unemployment.” A very few 
may be able soon to do a little work. Let 
me supplement the report here from my 
own information. 

Liége was probably the one most impor- 
tant steel city of Belgium. Among other 
plants it was the chief seat of the great 
Cockrill works. A director of this estab- 
lishment told me in January that their 
physical valuation before the war—but 
based on present prices—was 110,000,000 
francs. Of this they estimate that 70,000,- 
000 francs’ worth has been destroyed —all 
by the deliberate act of the Germans, for 
the works never came under iire. They 
had nine blast furnaces. Seven of these are 
gone, the foundations blown up or “‘sawed 
off." Two might be patched up and put to 
work in six months—if they had the ma- 
terial. Of about thirty blast furnaces at 
Liége, only one—spared by what motive 
no one understands—can be worked. Just 
now the bulk-steel industry of Belgium 
can be crossed off her books. 

The manufacture of metal products 
stands next on the list of losses. Though 
perhaps not so vital to the country as steel 
making, this classific ation comprises the 
richest branch of Belgian industry. It in- 
cludes locomotive and car building, ma- 
chinery, bridges and frameworks, electrical 
apparatus, automobiles, rivets, furnaces 
and boilers. ‘‘The enemy,” says the report, 
*‘slaughtered that branch of industry with 
special zeal, and there is not a factory, how- 
ever small, which did not lose its best 
machines, its overhead transmission and 
its brass and copper parts. In many cases 
the destruction is total, extending to foun- 
dations and sometimes even to buildings.” 
The only exception, and that partial, is the 
manufacture of railway rolling stock. A 
few of these factories were used by the 
Germans, and were therefore spared. They 
could be set going if Belgium had raw ma- 
terials. 

The ceramic industry—Belgium was 
strong on fine china—got off comparatively 
lightly. A few factories might be set going 
now. Mostly, however, they lost their elec- 
trical equipment, including motors. Also, 
the glass industry is only partially ruined. 
Glass manufacture employs comparatively 
simple machinery. The chemical industry 
is hit hard in the most ‘vital places; of 
twenty-seven factories making sulphuric 
acid, only five have kept their lead tanks. 
The great soda works of Solvay & Co. 
were fortunate, no one knows exactly 
why. They have lost only their overhead 
transmission, their brass and copper, and a 
few other parts. Generallyspeaking, all the 
powder and explosive factories are out of 
business. 

The vegetable oil factories of Flanders 
are completely stripped. The Germans 
used the refineries of mineral oils, so that 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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“Get a new car, Ed?” 
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“No, same little old last years car refinished with Eftecto!” 


EMEMBER when you first got 
vour car, all new and shiny—that 


thrill of pride—as you drove up to 
the house and the neighbors peeked out 
of the windows? Wasn’t it great? 

Well, you can have that ‘‘grand and 
glorious feeling” all over again without 
buying a new car, at the cost of a few 
dollars and a little entertaining work. 

The answer is Effecto Auto Finishes— 
those quick-drying, easy-working, self- 
leveling high luster auto ename/s, that have 
made interesting and easy the finishing 
of automobiles by the owner. 

Effecto is mot a wax, polish or paint, 
but the genuine, original auto ename/ that 
puts a deep, high gloss enamel finish on 
your car, which stays there longer than 
the finish most auto manufacturers put 
on new car&rs. 

Effecto covers and hides the old finish 
so well that often one coat is sufficient; 
although sometimes two coats may be 
required. Effecto Auto Enamels usually 
dry over night; the exact time depend- 
ing on atmospheric conditions. 


In addition to the seven live exame/ 
colors (Blue, Green, Red, Yellow, 
Cream, Gray and Black) there are 
Effecto Finishing, (a clear varnish for 
use on cars Which are not badly marred ) 
and Effecto Top & Seat Dressing, which 
renews and waterproofs mohair, imita- 


Cifecto 


MAUTO.. « 


FINISHES 


tion leather and all kinds of tops, as well 
as seats and upholstery. It dries in fifteen 
minutes; will not cause cracking, nor 
will it come off on the clothes. 

A can of Effecto Auto Black Enamel 
is a mighty handy thing around the 
garage. With it you can touch up each 
little rust spot as it appears. It’s a won- 
derful tonic for the looks of the engine; 
also scraped and bumped fenders, etc. 

And around the house it has innumer- 
able uses: toys, express wagons, bicycles, 


baby carriages, stoves, metal work and 


things without end. If you want more 
color, the other Effecto Enamel Colors 
are equally good, and will give you a 
much tougher and more durable water 
proof finish than that secured with the 
ordinary cheap paints and finishes sold 
for such purposes. 


Don’t be afraid you will ‘‘make a mess 
of it’’—convince yourself first, if you 
are inclined to hesitate. Walk right up 
to a paint or hardware dealer, ask for a 
small can of Pratt & Lambert Effecto, 
(and be sure it’s Pratt © Lambert E-ffecto) 
take it home and experiment a little. 


You'll find you can do a good job 
in fact, one you will be proud of, and 
that’s because Effecto is so free flowing 
and self-leveling—especially so made for 
the amateur. Sold by paint, hardware 


and aCCESSOTY dealers evervw here. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 145 Tona 
wanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada 
address 91 Courtwright Street, Bridge 
burg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 













“Gee, Elmer! Where dyuh 
“Didnt det no new bike. Dad enameled 
my old one with Effecto. Aint it dreat!” 


et the new bike?” 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


6 Meier exceptional performance of the Franklin Car 
makes its market the fastest growing and most 
permanent in the fine car field. 


Motorists are today investigating performance 
and what makes it possible. They are discovering 
why the Franklin Car delivers the motoring: satis- 
faction they have been seeking, while a change of 
make in the past has only exchanged familiar 
troubles. 


The significant facts in this exceptional perform- 
ance of the Franklin Car are:— comfortable riding 
on rough or smooth roads; ease of control and safety; 
light weight and flexibility; all season usability; no 
water to boil or freeze; no starting troubles; com- 
bined with unmatched economy 


2U miles to the gallon of gasoline 
J VO i) miles 10 the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE, N. Y 




















{NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN WRITES: “*The grand average mile 


on gasoline has been twenty-six miles to the gallon, and the car 


i 
requires no greater quantity of lubricating ot! than other makes. On tire 
mileage, tt has done better than you told me it would.’’ 


{NOTHER OW NER WRITES: “The two rear tires on my Franklin 
covered 14,000 miles, and one of the front tires is still on with a record 


' °°” 
of 19,000 miles and looks good for a lot more 

























(Continued from Page 30) 
they escaped. The match, soap and phar- 
maceutical factories, however, were left in 
fair shape; many of these factories could 
start up now—if they had raw material. 

In the cotton-spinning industry, it is 
estimated that fifty per cent of the spindles 
could start now if their factories were fur- 
nished with raw materials, including not 
only but oils, and if overhead trans- 
mission were replaced. Of the half 
lack copper parts and other vital accesso- 
sold into Germany. Under the ideal 
of the good old days of 1913, 
could be got to running in five or six 

The other twenty- 
almost a dead loss, the 
furnaces, all the driving 
machinery, are gone. Cotton weaving is, 
on the whole, in slightly better shape. But 
elsewhere belts and brass and cop- 
per parts must generally be replaced. The 
wool-weaving industry is in about the same 
condition. And so it goes, down the list 
of minor industries 

Up to the first of February the Belgian 
Government had not made public its esti- 
mate of losses. ‘‘In raw material and ma- 
chine he call it ten billion franes,”’ said to 
me a Belgian in a position to know. “‘ We’re 
n about the same condition as Northern 
France,” he added, “only Northern France 
has the rest of France behind her, and we 
tand alone.’”’ His comparison is not quite 
accurate. In proportion to her population 
ind wealth, Northern France lost more, 
much more, than Belgium in the items of 
buildings and mines. But the policy of 
machine destruction was the same. And, as 


coLtor 


rest, 


ries, 
conditions 
these 
months, but now 
five per cent are 


irbines, motors, 


here as 





he said, Northern France, with little more 
than two million inhabitants, is backed by 
the rest of France, which went compara- 


tively unseathed; while Belgium had no 
illage spared. 

The railroad situation is equally distress- 
ng Before the war, the efficient state- 
ow wnee system of Belgium made its intensive 

anufacture possible. The country had 

nore mileage to the population than any 
other in the world. This system employed 
five thousand locomotives and about 
Her network of canals 
It covered all the 
regions to the 





nearly 
ninev.y thousand cars. 
was a valuable accessory 
country, excepting the hilly 
east. 

W hen the Germans came the Belgians got 
1900 of their locomotives away to France. 
The rest, the Germans took over and em- 
generally for military uses. In 
revictualing the country the Commissior 
for Relief in Belgium was obliged to use the 
anals When the Armistice was signed 

e terms included the delivery by Ger- 

any to the Allies of 5000 locomotives and 
50.000 fre ight cars. It was ruled by a spe- 

al provision that all rolling stock remain- 
German side of the line on 
November eleventh was to be considered 
provisionally as German and eligible to 
discharge this obligation. The Belgian line, 
the moment, ran through West Flanders 
» tothe Holland line. Inside of that line 
he Belgians scraped together about 1200 
of their own or German locomotives. They 
ble shape a 


ployed 


ng on the 


Transportation Difficuities 


In the three months preceding the Armi- 
Germans had lost their grip and 
had about ceased to make repairs. Then 
the revolution swept over the Army 
cupation they did a great deal of ma- 
Upon abandoning the lo- 
neither drew nor banked 
Of course, the boilers usually 
blew | or burned out. By now, the re- 
1900 Belgian locomotives in France 
about melted away. Belgium had 
placed them at the disposal of General 
Foch’s armies. Some were hauling French, 
American and British troops and supplies 
and could not be released even with the 
Armistice. Some had gone to Italy, to 
and even to the Murman Coast. 
Nor could many repairs be made to the 
womotives abandoned by the Germans. 
The big repair shops and railroad yards 
near Louvain, Ghent and Antwerp had, 
Germans finished using them, 
been looted. With great difficulty the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Transportation got 420 
ocomotives running. 3y February they 
had the number to 800; and there it 
eemed likely to stick for some time. There 
other minor perplexities. Westing- 
peas require a great deal of 
The Germans needed that 
many of the Westinghouse 
went early in the war. The rest 
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were very generally cut all to pieces by 
riotous revolutionaries or by disgruntled 
imperialists during the final stage of dis- 
order. These people further broke up the 
pipes of the heating and lighting systems in 
the passenger cars. So, also, they looted 
from the stations and yards almost all of 
the accessories to railroading, such as lan- 
terns. Of course, all tracks along the south- 
ern border, and many in Flanders, were 
destroyed by the fighting. After four years 
of suspended animation, the human organ- 
ization of railroading was of course scat- 
tered and broken down. Finally, Belgium 
is the hinterland for the Belgian and Brit- 
ish Armies holding Germany, and the mili- 
tary trains supplying some two or three 
million troops have right of way over the 
Belgian tracks. 

What freight transportation must be, 
even the casual wayfarer may judge from 
his observation of passenger travel. The 
cars, in the dead of winter, are unheated 
because the Germans cut the pipes. Half of 
the windows are out; the passengers hang 
spare wraps over the sashes and shiver; the 
air brakes being removed or ruined, the 
trains must be braked by hand. Any rail- 
road man knows what delay i in a se hedule 
that means. Only five or six passenger 
lines were running in January. The train 
de luxe of Belgian railroading at present is 
the Paris train. It leaves Brussels at 6 A. M. 
and is due—though it seldom arrives—at 
Paris at 10:30 p. mM. The time from Brussels 
to Paris used to be four hours flat. I es- 
caped this train, entering and leaving the 
country by automobile. It is described as a 
major hardship of travel. 


From Gayety to Paralysis 


The canals used wonderfully to supple- 
ment the railroads. The seacoast lines, 
however, cannot again be used until they 
are dredged. In most of the interior canal 
systems the Germans blew up the steel 
locks. Steel locks cannot be made in Bel- 
gium until Belgium has the steel, which 
agg involve, under the method of normal 
life, bringing to the very few furnaces still 
workable the crude ore by canal; and there 
you strike a vicious circle which you en- 
counter again and again in the Belgium of 
the period. 

Go anywhere away from the two or three 
streets of Brussels which keep up the ap 
pearance of mining-camp gayety, and you 
find paralysis. Upon my return I drove 
halfway through the kingdom from Brus 
sels to Tournai on the border, past forests 
of smokestacks. Only one, that I saw, gave 
forth any smoke. Antwerp used to be the 
busiest port of Europe; her dock regior 
matched that of New York for life and 
activity. Ifound the dry winter grass grow 
ing over the tracks behind the wharve 
Most of the docks have been made over by 
the Germans into storehouses for timber or 
for that gravel, material of cement trenches, 
which caused the incident with Holland 
The Germans left there enough gravel to 
supply the normal Belgian demand for 
twelve years; that, and the timber, are so 
much to the good in the way of raw mate- 
rials. It seems to me that the great soup 
kitchen where the indigent—this mean 
most of the working class—were fed, and 
the immense hall where three thousand 
women were cleaning and remaking the 
secondhand clothes from America, were 
the only live things in Antwerp. The fa 
mous diamond industry was moved out to 
London ahead of the Germans, diamonds 
and the apparatus for cutting them being 
very portable values. It is likely that it will 
remain there; London, since the war, has 
become the world’s center for precious 
stones. 

I made my pilgrimage of sentiment to 
Louvain. I was there for four days as a 
prisoner in August, 1914, and subsequently 
saw the historic massacre. I went to senti- 
mentalize, and remained to condole with 
the inhabitants over the queer fix of their 
city. Louvain existed because of its famous 
university. Like any university town— our 
own Cambridge for example—it had gath 
ered about it many allied and subsidiary 
schools. This city of about 50,000 souls ex- 
isted because of the university and these 
schools. Its only other support was the 
railway repair shops and yards. As all the 
world knows, the Germans burned part of 
the city in August, 1914. The conflagra 
tion involved only about one-fifth of the 
surface area, but it got all the most valu 
able part—the shopping, hotel, theater, 
downtown business and fine residential 
districts. Perhaps more importantly, it got 
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| they could not get accommodations. 


| applicants. 





of the students 





the district where most 
boarded. 

As soon as the Germans were gone, the 
university announced that it would re- 
open on January first. Also the govern- 
ment agreed to release from active military 
service, pending demobilization, any man 
who wanted to begin or to finish a uni- 
ve rsity course. The University of Louvain 
had 3200 students in the spring term of 
1914. Rather to the surprise of the authori- 
ties, more than 4000 men announced their 
intention of registering for the first term of 
1919; this, of course, represented the ma- 
triculating classes of four idle years. That 
was all right; but where could they put the 
students? Most of the boarding and room- 
ing houses were gone. Formerly, many stu- 
dents lived in the suburbs and went to their 
classes by trolley. But the Louvain tram- 
way line was gone—the machinery, the 
wiring, the best cars long agoshipped to Ger- 
many. Brussels is only twenty miles away, 
and students “commuted” from the cap- 
ital. That is impossible now, owing to the 
state of the railroads. The American semi- 
nary, cut off from its regular supply of stu- 
dents, turned itself into a dormitory, as did 
some of the other national seminaries. All 
during the first fortnight of 1919, students 
drifted in and drifted out again because 
“The 
university will take as many students as it 
can house,” said Monsigneur Dubec, rector 
of the American seminary, ‘‘ but we cannot 
at best accommodate more than half of the 
There are not enough rooms 
and beds.” Dozens of towns throughout 
the kingdom are facing some such little 
problem of readjustment as this. 


A Period of Uncertainty 


Yes, as you browse through Belgium, 
you wonder here and there why a few 


| things that might be done are not done. It 





| it stands. 
| be well. 


seems that some of the wheels might turn. 
The mainspring seers to be dislocated. 
Suddenly, you realize what it is that is dis- 
located—and that it is called Confidence. 

Let us take an imaginary example. Jean 
owns a factory which has escaped by some 
miracle the German destruction. By some 
other miracle he can get a little raw mate- 
rial. Most of his workpeople are still in 
town, only too eager to stop living at soup 
kitchens and get honestly to work. Why 
does not Jean start up? 

Well, first he needs some money—his 
cash reserve went long ago either to Ger- 
man pockets or to support his family and 
perhaps the needy among his workpeople. 
He cannot get the credit. The bank is not 
broke, but it simply does not know where 

If Germany pays in full, all will 
But can Germany pay in full and 
will the peace conference collect? If she 
does not pay in full, how much of the par- 
tial payment will Belgium get? The bank 


| is awaiting anxiously the result of the 


| erate on the Continent. 


conference. 

Suppose Jean has the credit. What then? 
A typical Belgian manufacturer, he worked 
for the export trade. His market, in four 
and a half years, has faded away. He can- 
not tell yet if his old customers in Spain, 
South America, the U .ited States, Eng- 
land will want his goods, or whether the 
substitute has driven them out. Finally, 
what about his raw materials, his cotton, 
say, his raw earths and ores for chemical 
products, his wool, his copper, his leather? 

He knows that there will be a scramble 
for raw materials and that, with open com- 
petition, the nation with the most ready 
money, the greatest current flow of busi- 
ness, the most shipping, will get them. Bel- 
gium does not answer to that description. 
The League of Nations, or at least the 
Allied economic councils, may do some- 
thing about raw mate rials, but that is still 
uncertain. Jean hesitates; how can you 
blame him? 

The present political situation, hopeful 
though it is in many respects, does not give 
him the feeling of certainty which business 
wants. Belgium has been forced to change 
horses while crossing a stream. 

During the first period of her national 
life Belgium had two leading parties, the 
Clerical and the Liberal. The Clerical 
party represented conservatism. In the 
eighties and nineties the Socialist party 
grew until it took the place of the Liberals 
as the great opposition party. I hereby 

warn the American reader not to shy, from 
this point on, at the name Socialist. There 
are in Europe Socialist parties and Socialist 
parties. This one is probably the most mod- 
Although it is 
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allied with the Socialist International, its 
program at this moment goes scarcely so 
far as that of some of the progressive 
parties in our Western States. Except for 
its connection with the International it 
might be considered as a labor party. 

Belgium had, at the period when the 
Socialist party rose, a limited suffrage. In 
the nineties the Socialist) party ordered a 
general strike for universal suffrage. It won 
half a loaf. Manhood suffrage was made 
universal, after the age of twenty-five, but 
with a plural feature. A man received one 
vote as a man, another if he held real prop- 
erty, another if he had a family, another if 
he held a university degree. In national 
elections the limit was three votes to a man; 
in municipal elections a property-holding, 
university-bred man of family had all four 
votes. This system, the Socialists main- 
tained, worked to their disadvantage. The 
Belgian farmer is a conservative and al- 
most invariably a Clerical in politics. The 
strength of Belgian socialism lies in the 
factory operatives. Asa class the farmers in 
that land of small tracts hold real property, 
and as a class they marry and breed families 
early in life. The typical clerical farmer was 
a two or three vote man, the typical so- 
cialist operative a one or two vote man. 
In 1912, after ten years of agitation, the 
Socialists forced a general election which 
turned on the franchise question. With the 
help of the Liberals they might have won 
They expected that help when they started 
the campaign. But midcourse, the Liberals 
became afraid of the Socialist régime in 
case universal franchise won. They threw 
their support to the Clericals, advocates of 
the plural suffrage. The working majority 
which the Clericals had held in the Belgian 
chamber for thirty-five years came out of 
this election stronger than ever. Disap- 
pointed, the Socialists organized, quite 
openly and publicly, a general strike which 
they sprang in 1913. More than 400,000 
Belgian workmen went out, tying up all 
manufacturing industries. After three 
weeks the government partially gave in. 
The cabinet offered to appoint a commis- 
sion to revise the franchise. The Socialists 
accepted this offer, on the pledge of the 
government that the revision would mean 
“one man, one vote.’’ However, by the 
summer of 1914, when nothing had been 
done, the Socialists were growing restive 
and threatening another strike. 


Votes for Soldiers 


Belgium had to oppose the Germans, when 
they struck Liége, only her standing army 
of young conscripts plus a few volunteers 
and the Garde Civique, a very primitive 
body of militia. When the Germans forced 
the army to the borders conscription 
stopped. The army was raised in numbers 
and kept to strength by collecting the 
Belgians of military age outside of the 
country and by running the electrified-wire 
barrier on the Holland frontier. However, 
the young, unmarried Belgians were up to 
the very last the backbone of the army. 
Liége was held while France mobilized, the 
Yser was locked, and finally the Ypres 
salient was broken by an army of no-vote 
or one-vote men, since the franchise priv- 
ilege began at the age of twenty-five and 
the second vote upon marriage or upon the 
acquirement of land. On the other hand, 
the three-vote farmer went on his way com- 
paratively little disturbed by the war. 
Many of these men actually made a little 
money. Of course, it was generally not 
their own fault that they were out of the 
army; few, comparatively, even managed 
to run that frontier barricade. Neverthe- 
less, the facts remained: the heroes of the 
Yser had no votes or one vote apiece, the 
stay-at-homes had two or three votes. 

Belgian sentiment, when the war was 
done, rose above all personal and party 
considerations. Political justice must be 
done the army. “ What I fought for at the 
Yser,” said the shy, boyish, popular king, 
“must be fulfilled.’’ In his speech from 
the throne he came out flatly for equal and 
single suffrage, beginning at the age of 
twenty-one—exactly our American sys- 
tem. ‘‘In that he signed the death warrant 
of his own office,’ said a Belgian conserv- 
ative. Nevertheless, public sentiment of 
all parties backed him. The Belgians are 
proceeding in this measure by a curious 
method. In the spring they will hold a 
referendum election on the question of 
equal and single male suffrage, beginning 
with the age of twenty-one. Now, under 
the constitution such a revision can be 

(Cencluded on Page 37) 
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Essex Popularity Grows 





Sales Exceed Output Three to One 





All who have seen the Essex will understand 
how difficult it is to appear temperate in our 
claims for it. 


People are saying the most enthusiastic things 


way in which it combines the economy of the 
cheap car with the quality, endurance, comfort 
and performance of the large costly automobile. 
Motorists in every section are praising the Essex. 
It is the leader of every automobile show. Tens 
of thousands have ridden in it. A million have 
seen the Essex. All hail it a new leader. 


‘It Is THE Light Car” 


That in a sentence expresses the view of 
practically everyone. 








It describes their feelings as to its type, its 
value and its distinctive performance. Motorists 
have long talked of the car that would be endur- 
ing and comfortable to ride in and of great 
performance ability and still that would be 
neither heavy nor costly to buy or operate. 


They describe the Essex as being “the car” 
that fills that field. 


And they have long wanted a 
light car that they would not 
have to apologize for because of 
its appearance. So their expres- 
sion, “That is THE Light Car,” 
describes their feelings concerning 
the Essex. 


All motorists are not interested 
in such performance tests as reveal 








about it. They like its light weight and the - 
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MOTORS 


‘peti DETROIT 
a car’s limit of speed. All have USA 





Hailed as a New Leader 


not an opportunity to witness what a car will 
do- under the trying conditions of hill and 
mountain service. But those who ask for such 
proofs are enthusiastic over what they have 
seen the Essex do. They, too, say, ‘“‘It is 
THE Light Car.” 


Who Will Get Essex Cars ? 

That is the question all are asking. Dealers 
know the maximum number of cars they are to 
get. They are keen observers of conditions. 
They know how orders are being placed and they 
know there are not going to be half enough 
Essexes to supply those who will want them. 


Thousands have already been shipped. They 
are going out from the factory in increasing 
numbers every day. But orders are also piling up 
and dealers everywhere have established buyers’ 
Waiting lists. 

It is not a question of selling the Essex during 
the next several months. The question will be 
“Who will get them?’’ If you are to be an Essex 
owner you must not delay ordering. 

At any rate you should get ac- 
quainted with it. Everyone who 
knows the Essex is enthusiastic for 
it. All are talking about it. And 
there is no better way to dominate 
the automobile field than to have 
thousands of people saying the fine 
things for a car that are being said 
for the Essex. 





The Essex is the new and domi- 
nant car of the year. 
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Red Cedar 
Sh 


n the 


Springtime 
of Life 


‘The Roof 


Study this charming Colonial home. 


It has permanence, dignity and 
architectural beautvy—the result of a 
perfect building material. 


The walls and roof are built with 
Rite Grade Inspected Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


The owner of this house will never 
worry about exterior up-keep—Red 
Cedar Shingles, properly nailed,, re 
quire no up-keep. 


Red Cedar Shingles are cool in 
summer and warm in winter. The 
manner in which they are laid—three 
thicknesses at all points— protects you 
perfectly from the extremes of cold 
and heat. 


One more important thing—proper 
natling. Always use nails that will not 
rust—hot-dipped, zinc-coated, cut 
iron nails. Proper nails are essential 
for the “‘ Roof of Ages.” 
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—and Ideal for Siding 








Shingle Branch, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 
425 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, 
1026 Standard Bank Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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and you'll 
have your 
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hence. 


of Ages” 


When you build insist upon the 
trademark “Rite-Grade Inspected” 
onevery bunch of shingles. This means 
that they are produced by a member 
of our Associations from first class 
Cedar trees and are guaranteed by 
official inspection to be up-to-grade 
as to thickness, grain, grade, selection 
and uniform size. 

So when you purchase Rite-Grade 
Inspected Red Cedar Shingles you will 
always know that you @re getting not 
only the best in every grade but 
shingles which, properly nailed, will 
make a life-time roof and siding 
attractive and desirable. 

Progressive lumber dealers 
sell shingles that are Rite-Grade 
Inspected—the trademark Rite-Grade 
Inspected appears on the bundles in 
addition to the manufacturer’s own 
label or stencil. 

Send 2c stamp for plan_ book 
“Distinctive American Homes.” 
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(Conctuded frem Page 34) 

made legal only by vote of the existing 
plural-vote electorate. Even such a method 
of revising the Constitution would not be 
tolerated at this moment by public opinion. 
Moreover, in the confusion and destruction 
of war the rolls of voters were in many cases 
lost, and it would be difficult to reconsti- 
tute them. So all the males of Belgium 
above the age of twenty-one with a “one- 
man-one-vote”’ franchise will vote on the 
subject; making victory, the Belgian So- 
cialists say, a certainty. This is uncon- 
stitutional. Even a subterfuge recently 
adopted—creating a national assembly for 
the purpose of ratifying the old constitu- 
tion with an equal suffrage amendment 
may be illegal. But the will of the people 
sometimes overrides constitutions, and no 
one in Belgium, probably, will ever question 
the decision. 

The members of the Clerical party, I 
understand, favor this act of justice regard- 
less of consequences. It is different with 
the leaders of the party. Yet they accepted 
the situation with an ease and grace which 
astonished the Socialists. Then, quietly 
and blandly, they introduced their joker. 
Make suffrage truly universal, they said; 
grant it to the women as well as the men. 
This placed the Socialists in a very pretty 
quandary. International socialism has 
again and again declared for woman suf- 
frage. But with the church-loving Belgian 
woman on the roster of voters, the chances 
favored a Clerical majority in the country. 
The Clerical newspapers printed every day 
the text of old Socialist declarations for 
woman suffrage. The Socialist newspapers, 
unwilling to go back wholly on the inter- 
national policy, responded by sneering at 
the motives of the Clericals in advancing 
this measure just now. I have heard Bel- 
gian conservatives, during the past month, 
advance all the old arguments for woman 
suffrage; whereas I have had Socialists tell 
me that woman’s place is in the home. 
Just now, it appears as though the vote for 
delegates to the Constitutional Assembly 
will be held on straight manhood suffrage, 
and that the woman-suffrage fight will be 
delayed until the Assembly begins its work. 

When the King returned, everyone—he 
most of all, probably —realized that the cab- 
inet which existed in Belgium in August, 
1914, and which withdrew with him to 
Havre, was out of date. In the course of 
the war every other belligerent nation had 
been through one or more cabinet crises, 
by way of replacing the old-era man and 
spirit with the new-era man and spirit. 
Belgium, with most of her leaders held cap- 
tive by the Germans, could not make the 
transition until her liberation. The King 
dissolved his old cabinet and formed a new 
one, designed to give all parties representa- 
tion until the equal franchise registered the 
will of the country. M. Delacoix, a moder- 
ate Clerical, was made premier; five other 
Clericals, three Liberals and three Social- 
ists compose his cabinet. This looks like 
a coalition, but it is more a patchwork. 
Everyone is waiting for the universal fran- 
chise and for the results of the first election 
under this new political régime. 


Results of Unemployment 


Of course, unemployment is nearly uni- 
versal. The Belgian industrial class num- 
bers nearly 1,200,000 hands. In January, 
800,000 heads of families were drawing 
their daily rations from soup kitchens. 
Here, perhaps, I had better describe how 
Belgium is fed. By a war measure passed 
in 1917, the United States advances $20,- 
000,000 a month—a loan, not a gift—to 
Belgium. The sum is paid in provisions, 
not money. 

Most of all, Belgium has to reckon with 
degeneration of unemvloyment.. Men have 
lost temporarily a part of their trade skill 
through disuse, and some of them have lost 
the habit of work. The human organization 
of industry and of public utilities has gone 
to pieces. For example: The Belgian postal 
service was before the war very smart and 
sharp. A letter posted at Brussels in the 
late afternoon always reached Paris for the 
first delivery next morning, and vice versa. 
Though the mail train runs every day now 
on a fourteen-hour schedule, letters be- 
tween the two cities take usually from five 
to fourteen days. This is because the or- 
ganization stopped dead for more than 
four years, and it could not be recreated in 
three months. 

As concerns their reaction to this situa- 
tion, the Belgian workers may be divided 
roughly into two classes. One—and by far, 
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I think, the smaller—has lain down. They 
have lost the habit of work and are content 
to be fed at public expense. That is human; 
it would happen anywhere. The other and 
larger class burns with impatience for a 
job, for the comforts of life which a little 
money brings and for release from public 
support. Conservatives and employers say 
that from this class, if any, will come social 
disturbances. They expect the crisis, if it 
comes at all, in the late spring or early sum- 
mer. That loan of food to Belgium by 
America is a war measure; it stops auto- 
matically with the signature of peace. Bel- 
gium will then have to find other ways and 
means. With the opening of a few indus- 
tries the clamor will rise for universal work. 

It happens, however, that the Socialist 
party, representing a large and powerful 
part of the working class, is at this moment 
a bear on disturbance and a bull on confi- 
dence. I have said that this party is con- 
servative in its radicalism. When, with the 
establishment of the new government, it 
represented its immediz -e program, the con- 
servatives were frankly astonished. Bel- 
gian Socialists asked only for universal 


equal suffrage, the rights of association, 


and a recognition of the union principle. 

Later, as the first steps of a new program, 
they will demand the eight-hour day and a 
minimum wage—no more for the present! 
The inclusion of three Socialists in the 
Cabinet is an unprecedented triumph, as is 
the choice of their ablest leader, M. Van- 
dervelde, on the Belgian Delegation to the 
Peace Conference. Finally, they want 
above all things universal and equal suf- 
frage. That seems to be coming. Nothing 
would so tend to wreck this measure as 
revolutionary labor disturbances. At this 
moment the Socialist leaders are sitting on 
the lid. In general they may be said to 
resemble those Social Democrats of Ger- 
many, whom they have just refused to 
meet at the Berne Conference, rather than 
the German Independent Socialists. This 
seems inconsistent with a statement of 
sympathy made by M. Vandervelde when 
Liebknecht was assassinated. 


Division of Raw Materials 


That, however, was probably a matter 
of personal sentiment. Liebknecht voted, 
with the rest of the party, the German war 
credits and refused, with the rest, to believe 
in the atrocities in Belgium. In 1915, how- 
ever, he visited the enslaved kingdom and 
was quietly taken in hand by the Belgian 
Socialists. They led him to the spots of the 
massacres, and proved them by names, 
dates and circumstances. They let him see 
what imperial rule in Belgium had done, 
was doing. From that moment, the Bel- 
gian Socialists say, dated his opposition 
to the war. They regard him as their con- 
vert. 

In late January appeared the first move- 
ment toward putting the dislocated main- 
spring back in place, toward restoring that 
confidence whose lack has prevented Bel- 
gium from starting up. A syndicate of 
American bankers arranged with their 
Belgian confreres a loan on such terms as 
would prevent a ruinous rate of exchange. 
Almost simultaneously just such an ar- 
rangement was made with British bankers. 
Belgium has at least credit for present 
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emergencies. All this is probably in line | 


with the finance of the future. The semi- 
fictitious ‘gold cover” will not serve any 
longer, and events are making toward some 
kind of an international clearing house. 
With this loan as a basis, the Belgian 
Government arranged for the immediate 
importation of certain raw materials and 
urgently needed machine parts. Some 
Belgian factories will be at work by the 
time this article appears. By that time, 
too, some of the Antwerp locks will be 
cleared and repaired, and the food ships 
will be carrying back the first of Belgium's 
after-war exports. 

This is, however, only a start. Full con- 
fidence cannot arrive until the Belgian 
manufacturer is assured of raw materials in 
continuous supply, and of the shipping to 
bring them. Belgium herself has only 
110,000 tons of shipping capable of trans- 
atlantic carrying. All that depends on the 
Peace Conference, or on the League of 
Nations. I believe that a fair division of raw 
materials during the years of reconstitution 
will be among the interallied peace terms. 
However, before she can restore full con- 
fidence in her industrial class, Belgium 
must have, from the statesmen sitting at 
the Quai d’Orsay, not vague promises but 
absolute assurance. 
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ver-Ready 
Shaving Brushes 


Here’s the new ‘Ever-Ready’ Shaving 
Brush—a worthy companion of the 


“Ever-Ready’ Razor and the Radio Blade. 


All Bristles—No Plugs 
— Hard Rubber Grip 


There are no plugs in the ‘Ever-Ready'! 
dh A glance. the right hand diagram below 
will show you how some manufacturers 
‘a : - 
save bristles but deceive customers with 
wooden plugs in bristle space. 
The ‘Ever-Ready’ Brush is solid bristles 
held solid with hard rubber grip—a combi- 
nation of conscientiousness and quality 
throughout. 
We have tried to make ‘ Ever-Ready’ the best brush 
in the world and its users say we ve succeeded. 
“Ever-Ready’ Brushes sell from 30c to $6.00 — what- 
ever price you pay, your brush is worth it. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us one dollar for 
the ‘Ever-Ready' Special, the best shaving brush 
ever sold for one dollar 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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and of ordinary shaving brush 
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| rising to her feet. 


“In a way it is,” he answered, sitting 
down cross-legged on the grass beside her, 
“but there are occasions when one must 
rouse oneself.” 

‘I can rouse myself when necessary,” 
said she, yawning. 

“Well, this is an occasion. “ 

“Why do you want me to dine with 
these people, Martin? 

‘In the first place because they are 
influential. They are, as I understand it, 
more than fashionable. They have flung 
themselves through fashion and come out 
on the other side, greedy to be in touch 
with real life, eager for a new field. They 
would like to have their fingers in politics 
some of the men actually have. They 
might be able to help me; they could 
certainly harm me.” 

Helena nodded. 

“All excellent reasons why you should 
ro. 

“Please come, Helena.” 

“Oh, life is very hard on a poor woman,” 
cried Mrs. Gorham, ciasping her long arms 
under her head. ‘“‘Most men want their 
wives to stay in the home, but you are 
always driving me out.” 

“Trying to drive you out, Helena. But 
there’s another reason for your going.” He 
stopped abruptly. 

Mrs. Gorham sat up and looked at him 


| and looked at him. 


“Martin,” she said, “do you mean to 
say you need to be rescued again?” 

“No, no,” answered the future governor 
eagerly; 
these people—how shall I describe them? 
They are like a band of cheerful pirates. I 
should like to have your advice, your 


| wisdom 


“You would like,” said Helena, “‘to let 
it be generally known that there is an able- 
bodied woman prepared to look after you. 
But couldn't you just explain that, without 
my having to appear pe ‘rsonally? ig 

He shook his head. “I never dare men- 
tion your name,”’ he said. ‘‘Sometimes it 
rises to my lips, Helena, but I bite it off. 
I don’t dare talk of you as if you were 
young, attractive and tolerably dear to me 
or people would make your life a burden, 
wanting to come to see you and ask you to 
dinner. One woman—a Mrs. Fraile—did 
ask me point-blank what you were like, and 
I said very distinctly, ‘I won't tell you.’” 

“Ha, ha!” said Helena. 

“T said that, but I must own, Helena, 
that I gave the idea that I wouldn't tell 
because you were too dreadful. It was in 
my tone—it sounded loyal and sad. Most 


| of the people who know I have a wife are, 


I believe, under the impression that you 
are mentally deficient or physically unpre- 
sentable— perhaps both.” 

“Fortunately neither impression would 
be hard to dispel,” said Mrs. Gorham, 
“Very well, then, I will 
go. I will dine with these friends of yours; 
but it’s not to be regarded as a precedent, 
Martin, remember that. And—-oh dear!” 
she murmured as she walked away with 
two cushions clasped in her arms, ‘things 
were very different in Alabama.” 

He watched her across the lawn, and as 
she was about to disappear into the house 
it occurred to him to call out: ‘ You're no 
helpmate, you know.” 

She did not turn, but wagging her head 
replied: “‘ Wait and see.” 


ur 


ARTIN, who thought his wife always 

good-looking, expected her to do some- 
thing notable on the occasion of the 
Delanys’ dinner. He found himself looking 
forward with pleasure to the effect she 
would produce. But on the evening’ in 
question she was already in the cab when 
he came down the steps of the little hotel 
where they were staying; and so he did not 
see her until she was actually entering the 
Delanys’ drawing-room. 

Something notable had certainly been 
done. He looked twice to be sure it was 
she. She had made herself look, as he 
put it, not only a sight but just what 
her hostess had most fearfully anticipated. 

She had drawn back her hair so tightly 
that her head looked like an egg, and from 
a small knot at the top a purple feather 
waved. From some unimaginable source 
she had obtained a maroon-colored silk 
dress made very full and so short as to show 
completely a pair of flat patent-leather ties 
turned up at the toes, Her gloves were 
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“it’s nothing of that kind. But 
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HIS WIFE 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


spotless, it is true, but so much too large 
for her that little spirals of suéde projected 
beyond her finger tips. She wore innumer- 
able silver bangles, three strings of colored 
beads, and she carried a very dirty white- 
feather fan. 

If Martin had been inclined toanger—and 
he really had nothing but a passing thought 
that she might have told him what she was 
up to—he would soon have lost the feeling 
in admiration of her performance. A first- 
rate comic actress had been lost in Helena. 

Before dinner she was reserved—merely 
pursing her lips and rolling her eyes; but 
at table she began to unbend, and Martin 
soon found it was impossible for him to 
listen to what his neighbors were saying, so 
eagerly was he catching the fragments that 
reached him from across the table. Both 
Mrs. Fraile and Mrs. Delany—he sat be- 
tween them—were as kind and polite as 
possible. He saw, indeed, that this pity for 
him was as sincere as any emotion they had 
ever shown. He had a hysterical desire to 
ask Mrs. Fraile what she thought of his 
wife, now she had seen her. 

But he knew he would never be able to 
get through the sentence, particularly as at 
that very instant he heard Helena saying: 
“Onions? Oh, no; Mr. Gorham and I never 
eat onions. We think them so unrefined; 
and I may be peculiar, but I hate anything 
unrefined!” 

There was, however, one spectator pres- 
ent on whom Helena had not reckoned, 
and that was Thomas Baxter. Baxter was 
the member of the party committee who 
had opposed or who at least was cold to 
Martin’s nomination. Mrs. Delany had 
asked him in the hope of doing the candi- 
date a good turn. Now Baxter had once 
met Helena, though she did not remember 
it. He had sat behind her a whole evening 
in a box at a political meeting; and he 
remembered her as one of the most charm- 
ing people he had ever known. 

Arriving at dinner early he had soon 
been made aware of Mrs. Delany’s atti- 
tude of mind toward her unknown guest. 
But he had told her nothing, promising him- 
self the more amusement when Mrs. Gor- 
ham appeared in all her beauty. At first he 
had not believed it was the same woman; 
but as he watched her the real facts be- 
gan to dawn on him, and by the time the 
men came out from the smoking room he 
was thoroughly in the mood. 

Helena by this time had passed beyond 
all bounds. During the earlier part of the 
evening her performance though realistic 
had been restrained, but now as she saw 
the moment of departure approaching she 
gave herself a larger scope. Firmly os 
the reins of conversation from the hands 
of her hostess she talked without allowing 
anyone else to insert a word. 

When the men came in she was launched 
on a description, room by room and article 
by article, of what she persisted in referring 
to as “‘our cute little house."’ Whether she 
had ever seen such a place as she described 
Martin, listening to her, could not decide; 
but as he heard her speak of sweet em- 
bossed mustard-colored papers, plush 
dadoes and crayon portraits he felt that if 
it was in truth a work of the imagination 
the creative as well as the histrionic genius 
had been granted to his wife 

Her narrative was heightened, too, by its 
terrible effect on her hearers, whose white 
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faces actually quivered with exhaustion 
and irritation—not decreased as Helena 
stopped now and then to patronize Mrs, 
Delany’s own priceless porcelain and pic- 
tures. 

Baxter found himself standing with Gor- 
ham near the door. 

“Your wife ~" he began, but could 
get no further. 

With a common motion both men stole 
into the hall and shut the door tightly 
behind them. There, covering their faces 
with their hands, they shook with laughter. 

After a few minutes Gorham regained 
sufficient composure to say: ‘“‘ My wife 

But he, too, was not able to go on. They 
had become hy sterical like schoolgirls. 

Once when the door opened something 
about a “cunning little gasolier” floated 
out to them; so that finally they sat down 
on the stairs and gave up. 

Because a man’s wife has a turn for light 
comedy is not a good reason for nominating 
him for governor, but as the two men sat 
there it became quite evident that any real 
opposition between them was quite im- 
oe poo A stronger power than their own 

ad made them friends. 

It is improbable that Helena felt any 
alarm at this absence. Forgetting her 
former acquaintance with Baxter she sup- 
posed he and her husband were talking 
politics. She had just decided to add a 
snuffle to her manner of speech, and it was 
going off very well. 

Suddenly the door opened and the two 
men entering arm in arm announced in 
unison: “Mrs. Delany, we have come to 
denounce one of your guests.” 

Mrs. Delany turned very calmly. ‘“‘ Dear 
me,” she said, ‘what do you mean?” 

At this point Helena rose and saying 
hastily that she had had a very pleasant 
evening moved to the door, but they 
blocked her. 

“This is the masquerader,”’ said Martin. 

“Tsn’t she really your wife?”’ some one 
asked. 

“Yes, and no,” he replied. 

“Let me explain,” said Baxter. ‘This 
lady is Mrs. Martin Gorham, but not in her 
real aspect. She is a travesty, a deliberate 
hoax. She is really lovely and charming, 
but she has chosen for her own wicked pur- 
poses to appear as she now does. She has 
been, in fact, ‘putting up a game on us. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Delany, as 
the truth re o hed her, was angry. 

“Oh, I see,”’ she returned quietly. ‘I’m 
afraid I ‘wes much taste for practical 
jokes, especially when they spoil an evening 
which was hospitably intended. Good 
night, Mrs. Gorham.’ 

Helena under her lashes glanced in her 
husband's direction, but saw at once she 
could expect no help from him. She put up 
her hands and loosened her hair to its 
natural softness, and then she said in the 
most melting tone that Alabama ever 
produced: “Will no one undertake my 
defense?” 

“Yes,” said Jerry Spelacy, uncoiling 
himself from a sofa, “I will, for I think you 
are being badly treated. I was here, Mrs 
Gorham, when the idea of asking you to 
dinner was first canvassed, and I can assure 
you that the iuvitation — 

‘Jerry, will you be silent!’ 
Delany. 

“No,” he answered, shaking his head, 
“not while my client’s interests demand 
that I should speak. Or, rather, I will ask 
you this question, Rose: Was your invita- 
tion to Mrs. Gorham offered with that 
simple hospitality that you have just as- 
sumed or was it in the blackest, most def- 
inite hope that she would refuse and leave 
Mr. Gorham free to “ 

“Jerry!’’ wailed his hostess. 

“You see,”’ he went on, “‘your terror 
convicts you. No, no, you’re not the open- 
hearted innocent that you would like to 
appear, Rose. You two ladies may part as 
friends or as enemies; but at least your 
guilt is equal. So far as wickedness goes 
there’s not a pin to choose between you.” 

Helena with a courage rare in those who 
are completely in the wrong made a motion 
toward her hostess. 

“‘T’m really sorry if I spoiled the party,” 
she said. ‘Only I enjoyed it immensely.” 

“And I,” cried Martin and Baxter. 

“And I,” said Jerry. 

Before anyone had time to grow angry 
again Baxter had made everyone premise 
to dine with him the next night. 


said Rose 
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Announcing 
WILSON’S 


Ham andBacon 


HE new Wilson ham and bacon—which we 

have named ‘‘Certified’’—is on sale all over 
the country this week. ‘‘Certified’’ is much more 
than a name. It embodies all the good faith and 































a sincerity of our organization, as symbolized in the 
| i “4 Wilson label itself. ‘‘Certified’’ means to us—and 
t i % we want it to mean to you—our personal responsi- 
‘ bility. ‘‘Certified’’ on ham or bacon means that 
- that product is as good as it can be made. 


Tender, juicy, ham; tempting, richly flavored bacon 
given our slow, old-fashioned cure and smoking, 
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they have a character and taste which appeal in- 
stantly to the appetite. 
















Your own mother could not use greater care or 
thoughtfulness when she prepares your favorite dish 
than we do in selecting and curing Certified Ham 
and Bacon. Everything bearing the Wilson label is 








prepared and handled with respect—the respect it 
deserves because it is to reach your table. 










Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Ham and 
Bacon. If he is not yet stocked we can supply him 
at once. 
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is not to be ignored. More than 
a million motorists are finding 
that ‘Monkey Grip” gives them 
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Is not affected by climate It will with 
stand 80 degrees more heat than your tube 
or casing. It expands with the tube and 
neither creeps nor loosens, 
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to my exploit, whoever heard of an animal 
laughing until he swelled up? Besides, I 
had a more practical objection-—-I had 
caught him, with a vengeance! All the 
others accepted the narrative in respect 
ful silence, but not so Henri Giraud 

“Aha! That is good—rich! But you 
must think me very credulous indeed to 
believe that you can bore a hole in water 
How could that be achieved?” 

‘Henree,”’ answered my partner sadly, 
“T'll let you live—though how you man 
aged to reach the age of thirty-two is be 
yond me.” 

Was he not prodigious? But M’sieu 
Hicks seemed so numbed by my exposure 
of the weakness in his tale that I forbore to 
rally him. The soldiers, however, laughed 
iproariously and complimented me on my 
hrewdness 

Early next morning the mess sergeant 
came to us and remarked, with the dolor 
ou expression of countenance peculiar to 
mess segeants: “ Hicks, the captain wants a 
couple of men to go out and find some fresh 
vegetables. He says they're gettin’ fed up 
on corned Willie and beans.” 

‘Well, send myself and Henree, here 

‘But I can't let two cooks off at the same 
time. Why not a couple of K. P.’s? They're 
no good for nothin’ anyhow.” 

‘Shucks, if we went there'd still be three 
They'll be O. K. for a day. This 
ain't like we was in the line.” 

The mess sergeant seemed decidedly du 
bious of the arrangement, but he owed 
M'sieu Joe more money than would be 

mvenient to repay in the next five years, 
© the matter was settled on the spot. Half 
in hour later we issued from the village in 
1 ration cart and headed toward a forest- 
topped range to the northwest, 

“No use eoin’ the other way, to division 
headquarters,"’ said my bunkie. ‘Them 
guys has eat all that country clean.” 

| agreed with this view, so we drove 
toward a portion of the area we thought 
vould be free of troops. By and by we were 
n the hills, with thick woods on both sides 
f the road—a lonely and apparently unin 
habited region. Suddenly the road de 
hbouched from the forest onto a plateau and 
there at our feet was a small hamlet nes 
tling in a cuplike valley 

All round were mountains, clothed wit 
trees; the place was entirely eut off from 
the outer world 

“If there’s any vegetables round these 
parts, here’s where we find ‘em, Henree!”’ 
cried M’sieu Hicks. “‘Let’s go. Snap out 
of it and step lively, mules!’ 

Not a soldier did we see in that village, a 

rcumstance which afforded us the keen 
est gratification 

“Not even a goldbrick,” chuckled my 
omrade. ‘* Wonder how the M. P.’s come 
to overlook this burg?” 

As we rattled along the stone-paved 
treet we encountered a number of the in- 
habitants. Now, it is my custom to ex- 
hibit toward the boches a dignified and 
even a stern der.eanor, for only thus can 
you impress them with a sense of your 
importance or instill imtheir slavish minds 
a proper respect for their conquerors, 
Therefore | was not surprised when the 
men doffed their hats and the women gave 
little bobs of the head, murmuring, ‘‘’N 
Tag!” 

“You see,”’ I pointed out, “they take 
me for a captain or something.” 

“Yes, they take you for something,” 
answered M'sieu Hicks. He was given to 
making irrelevant remarks of this nature 

Without further words we steered a 
course toward the Gasthau And whom 
should we find there, sprawled comfortably 
on a bench, with his feet upon a table and a 
large stein of beer in front of him, but an 
American soldier! He nodded at us with- 
out enthusiasm It was apparent to me 
that our arrival did not please him 

“Howdy!” was iis greeting. ‘Where 
did you rookies blow in from?" 

To which my comrade retorted: ‘‘ Looks 
like you've got a nice little P. C. here. 
Did you hear about the war, or have you 
always lived in this town?” 

“Got in yesterday. Have a drink?” 

“It would be rude to refuse,” opined 
M'sieu Hicks; “so order me something 
with a kick to it.” 

The soldier spoke some words in the 
grotesque language of the country, and a 
large, fat, comely woman immediately 
brought a bottle of schnapps. 
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“The lid’s off in these diggin’s, hey? 
cried my comrade. ‘Say, this is sittin’ on 
the world!” 

It developed in the course of conversa- 
tion that our acquaintance was a courier 
traveling from corps headquarters to our 
division; he had lost his way; his motor- 
cycle had broken down near the foot of the 
hills and he had pushed the machine to this 
village. That at least was his own explana- 
tion of his presence 

“But why didn’t you laig it to another 
town and phone for help?’’ demanded 
M’sieu Joe 

“Because I got a rest comin’ to me, 
that’s why.” 

“What'll they do to you when you go 
back?” 

‘Nothin’. What can they do? I've seen 
a courier take four days goin’ from Nancy 
to Coblenz, and he’d ought to make it in six 
or seven hours.” 

You can imagine our amazement! En- 
couraged by the impression he had created 
the courier continued: ‘‘Why, a friend of 
mine who drives a truck put in three days 
in Luxemburg to get married, and got away 
with it.” 

“How come?” inquired my comrade. 

“Well, he run out of gas and had to walk 
thirty kilometers to the nearest station, and 
there they couldn’t send it out, it seems, 
account of no transportation. So the only 
thing he could do was roll the damned drum 
back to where his truck was stuck, and it 
took him three whole days of steady 
rollin’.”” 

“Do you mean to tell me he put that 
stuff over?”’ 

“Yes, and no. They didn’t try him. All 
the captain did was to make him roll a full 
drum along where he said he'd rolled the 
other. Took him ninety hours. He's joined 
the church now.” 

While we were conversing thus pleas- 
antly there arose an outcry in the street 
and the door of the Gasthaus burst open. In 
rushed a white-haired frantic old man, bare- 
headed, wild of eye, directing at us a tor 
rent of uncouth sounds. The tears were 
trickling down his cheeks; he kept wring- 
ing his hands and wailing. All in all, he 
was in the most acute distress. 

“*What’s the matter now? What's eatin’ 
the ol’ boy “ee 

Such was the ancient’s perturbation that 
he could only babble and implore with 
mpassioned gestures, and the courier was 
obliged to speak sharply: 

‘He says he’s the Biirgermeister. He says 
a Rooshian prisoner who was workin’ for 
him has kidnaped his wife. They’ve gone 
up into those woods and they won't come 
out. Him and three other men went up 
there, but this Rooshian party warned ‘em 
off with a rifle. The pair’re livin’ in a hut in 
them woods.”’ 

My lion-hearted comrade instantly 
sprang to his feet, the light of battle in his 
eye. 

“This sort of thing has got to stop!" he 
announced determinedly. ‘‘ Them Bolshe- 
viks’re goin’ too far. Run off with this pore 
ol’ feller’s wife, did he? What does she 
look like?” 

The courier put the question.  ‘ He says 
she is young and beautiful and good, but 
this Rooshian party has forced her to ac- 
company him.” 

This information angered M’sieu Hicks 
grievously. “‘Young and beautiful, hey? 
Dog-gone, that makes me mad! Let’s go 
git him.” 

The courier agreed with alacrity. An 
American soldier, my friend, always cheers 
up when there is prospect of a fight. We 
lo¢ked to the chambers of our automatics 
and bade the Biirgermeister lead the way; 
but he showed no disposition to do so. 
Instead§he stood where he was and wrung 
the ends of his fingers. 

“He's afraid,” declared our interpreter. 

“Then tell him to send somebody who 
ain't, and who knows the trail,” directed 
M'sieu Joe, who assumed command by 
tacit consent. 

No sooner said than done; the Biirger- 
meister’s assistant—a tall lean young man 
with the dugout pallor still on his face 
volunteered to guide us. He seemed more 
amused than concerned over the situation, 
and presently we learned why. 

“This guy says she run off of her own 
accord,” the courier translated, “‘and that 
she ain’t worth fightin’ over anyhow. He 
says she is dish-faced and cross-eyed.” 
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The announcement gave me pause 
Henri Giraud is ever ready to rush to the 
aid of beauty in distress, but a woman with 
a squint and a dish-face! Mon Dieu, that 
is another matter entirely, m’sieu. Why 
should I imperil my life in so dubious an 
undertaking? Besides, I had a wife and 
two noble boys to consider. However, 
M’sieu Hicks had his mind firmly set on 
the adventure. 

“Don’t matter if she’s got a wooden 
laig!’”’ he cried. ‘“‘ He cain't pull any of that 
stuff in our area; and besides, maybe we'll 
git a fight out of it. So step to it, dough- 
boys!” 

We climbed up into those hills and pene- 
trated inte the hushed, cathedral obscurity 
of those woods. And now we ceased to 
talk, but moved warily lest we be over- 
taken in ambush. 

At last, “‘There they are—in that hut!” 
whispered the courier, and I descried a 
shack in a small clearing. At the window 
of it we could see two heads, those of a man 
and a woman. 

Evidently they had discerned us, too, for 
we heard a shout 

“He says to keep off,”’ explained our com- 
rade. ‘Hesays if we don’t somebody'll get 
hurt.” 

“Tell the woman to shake him and come 
home to papa, and we'll attend to his case 
alone,”” commanded M’sieu Hicks. 

The courier did as ordered. “She only 
give me the laugh,”’ he reported. ‘She says 
she don't want to go home. She says she 
loves this party. If we'll go on about our 
business they'll leave these parts and beat 
it somewheres else.”’ 

The pair were cool enough about it, in 
all conscience. As for me, I was in favor of 
permitting them to go their way, but 
M’sieu Hicks would not hear of it. 

“What? Let a Bolshevik run off with 
our wife?”’ he exclaimed. ‘Tell ’em I'll 
give ‘em sixty seconds to come out, and 
then if they don’t, we'll attack.” 

To make a long story short, they did not 
come out, and at the expiration of the time 
limit my comrade made his dispositions. 
He and the courier were to deploy in front; 
I was to creep stealthily round behind the 
hut and attack it from rear. As for our guide, 
he was nowhere in sight. No; he had dis- 
creetly beaten it. 

“The H hour is eleven o'clock. That'll 
give you fifteen minutes to reach there, 
Henree. Be careful not to shoot into us, 
and don’t hit the woman if you can help 
it. Better aim at her and maybe you'll git 
the Bolshevik. Everybody set? Then 
let's go 6 

It was not such an easy matter to sneak 
unobserved to the rear of our objective, for 
it was an ideal O. P., commanding every 
avenue of approach, and the visibility was 
excellent despite the dim light. Indeed the 
light was more to their advantage than 
broad day, for figures showed up more 
distinctly. You may have noticed, my 
friend, that a gray day brings fine scores on 
the rifle range. 

But I was never one to be deterred by 
the difficulties of a situation. Making a 
wide detour I flitted like a redskin from 
tree bole to tree bole, exercising the nicest 
care lest an incautious step betray my 
presence. And at last I arrived at the 
fringe of the clearing behind the shack. 
The hands of my watch pointed to ten- 
fifty-nine. 

Exactly one minute later came the angry 
spat of automatics and a shrill bloodeur- 
dling whoop which I had no difficulty in 
recognizing as M'sieu Joe’s product. That 
was my signal. Upon that I was to rush on 
the place from the rear, while he and the 
courier charged from the front, converging 
on the hut so as to pinch it out. 

Possibly these tacties could have been 
improved upon with time and preparation, 
but, as M’sieu Hicks said: ‘‘The only way 
to capture a position is to go git it.” More- 
over, an attack never works out the way 
the staff plans it. There are always hitches, 
and somebody fails to come up. It has been 
my experience that battles are won by the 
gamest men, m’sieu. 

It was so in this case. For, mark you, I 
arrived at my objective in advance of the 
otherelements. Yes, alone and unsupported, 
with both flanks in the air, I reached the 
enemy’s position on schedule. There was 
no door on my side of the hut, but there 
was a window, and it stood open. 

Continued on Page 43 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Crouched down, with my trusty weapon 
ready for instant use, I arrived below this 
and peeped in. Behold the Russian sitting 
on the floor trying to make a tourniquet 
round his right arm with a handkerchief! 
But they were by no means defenseless, for 
the Biirgermeister’s wife was standing at 
one side of the other window, shooting 
through it at the attackers. Her hair was 
down and she uttered strange barbaric 
cries. 

Truly a woman can rise to sublime 
heights of daring when her heart is engaged. 

What todo now? That was the question. 
At any moment she might detect my 
presence and fire through the wall, in which 
event I was lost. Yes; my noble boys 
would then be without a father to guide 
their steps through the pitfalls of adoles- 
cence. The thought spurred me to action. 
It must be now or never! 

The window was narrow, but then I am 
not what you might call a big man, and 
therefore it would not be a difficult matter 
for me to pass through. But it had to be 
done all in one movement; to crawl through 
would be to invite disaster, to court death. 
In this critical juncture my early training 
stood me in good stead. You may remem- 
ber, m’sieu, I was for long a juggler upon 
the stage, being rated no mean acrobat in 
my day 

Making sure that the occupants of the 
hut did not suspect my presence I drew 
back a few steps and took a short run. 
Then through the window I plunged, head- 
first, alighting on my hands and bringing 
up on my feet before the astounded enemy 
could recover from the shock. Never in 
my career have | made a more sensational 
entrance 

Next instant I had leaped on to the back 
of Madame Kochem. Mais oui; I made 
her my objective, rightly conjecturing that 
the Russian could be left out of account by 
reason of the wound in his arm. 

You will ask why I did not smite her on 
the head with the butt of my revolver and 
finish the business at once. But I could not 
bring myself to it. No; the idea occurred 
to me, but was at once dismissed, for a 
man of heart, a man with a spark of chiv- 


alry will not strike a lady under any cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, instead of dispos- 
ing ef the Biirgermeister’s wife in that 


brutal fashion I sprang upon her back, and 
gripping her neck with both hands tried to 
choke her into unconsciousness as merci- 
fully as might be. 

Nom de nom, | speedily repented of this 
mistaken generosity, for she proved a very 
lioness in combat, m’sieu. With one heave 
of her powerful body she almost wrenched 
free—yet not quite. I tightened my hold, 
whereupon she suddenly threw herself 
backward, sending me flat on the floor with 
herself on top. The jar of the impact shook 
loose my hold and before I could recover my 
advantage she had turned over and was 
flattening my features -with her gross 
hands, at the same time pinning me help- 
lessly to the boards by sheer weight. At 
the same moment the door flew wide and 
in dashed my allies. The courier covered 
the Russian with a revolver; M’sieu Hicks 
sped to my side. 

But did he help in this desperate emer- 
gency? No; he proved faithless. Astound- 
ing as it sounds, my comrade rendered me 
no assistance. On the contrary he im- 
mediately gave way to the curious sense of 
humor I have encountered in many Amer- 
icans and commenced to halloo encourage- 
ment to the enemy. Yes; it is true. He 
egged her on! He danced about us, laugh- 
ing and shouting advice: 

**Go to it, ol’ gal! You’re doin’ fine. 
That’s it! Git a holt on his hair! Tickle 
her, Henree! No fair bitin’! Tickle her. 
Hi, leave go her knee!” 

Leave go her knee, forsooth! when she 
was scratching me cruelly with her long 
strong nails. Besides, she showed herself 
absolutely insensible to tickling; one might 
just as well have tried to stop an enraged 
elephant that way. It was no time for the 
niceties that govern athletic contests. This 
was war. I can be as chivalrous as any 
when the circumstances are propitious and 
seem to demand it, but now I was fighting 
for my life. 

So I did not hesitate. Madame Koch- 
em’s thick coarse hair hung down within 
reach. I secured a handful of it and started 
to pull. She protested savagely, thumping 
my head against the floor. Nevertheless I 
elung to my grip, and the pain of it was 
more than she could bear. With a last 
parting claw at my cheeks, which laid open 





and signified that I was the victor. 

What a spectacle I presented when I 
arose and dusted my uniform, m’sieu! One 
eye was blacked; there was a contusion on 
my temple; my lip was cut, and half a 
dozen long deep scratches attested to 
madame’s frightfulness. 

However, I had conquered—I had saved 
the day—and I[ naturally anticipated con- 
gratulations and gr ratitude from my com- 
panions. Instead they both seemed disap- 
pointed. 

“Why you let it go another 
round?” asked my partner regretfully 
“Wow, ain't she a_ wildcat, though? 
Sometimes I think Patsy’s kind of rough in 
her talk, but I reckon I’m well off at that, 
Henree.”’ 

Alors, we started back with our prisoners. 
And halfway to the village here came the 
populace to meet us, 
meister, Herr Johann Kochem. 
his wife and her companion he flew into a 
violent rage, striving to beat them with a 
stick he carried. Yes, despite his assertions 
that she was young and beautiful and good, 
he would have set upon her in wrath. But 
if he thought that madame’s spirit was 
broken he was badly mistaken—equally 
mistaken in expecting us to afford him 
protection in his punitive measures. The 
instant he — ked her madame whirled, 
seized him by the scruff of his neck and 
shook him as a terrier would shake a rat 
All the children, forgetting their respect for 
the Biirgermeister, squealed with delight: 
the men guflawed and the women shrilled 
applause; the Russian prisoner even forgot 
his pain and smiled wanly. 

So we returned with honor to that t wn 
The Biirgermeister carried his wife home 
that is to say, he followed at her heels iy 
liveliest apprehension—and we three es 
corted the Russian to a strong, heavily 
doored cellar, in which we locked him. 

‘And now for a drink and somethin’ to 
eat,” exclaimed M’sieu Hicks. ‘That give 
me an appetite. When I ain’t killin’ people 
I just naturally have to drink.” 

After this affair they could not do enough 
for us in the village, my friend. We were 
heroes. The buxom landlady bustled into 
the kitchen and cooked an excellent meal, 
consisting of veal steak, fried potatoes, 
Brussels sprouts and coffee, and whilst we 
were eating it the admiring yokels came to 
the door to stare curiously at the fearless 
Americans. Myself, especially, drew their 
attention. I could detect that they were 
pointing me out as the vanquisher of the 
redoubtable Madame Kochem. 

“What ails you, Henree?”’ 
M’sieu Hicks. ‘‘ You act like you’re 
for a photograph.” 

The meal finished we sat back for a 
smoke and to take stock of the situation 
“Say, we're ace-high in this burg,”’ opined 
the courier. ‘Seems a pity we can’t stay 
here.” And he glanced meaningly at my 
comrade. 

M’sieu Joe half shut his eyes, which was 
a peculiarity with him when cogitating. 
After a minute: ‘‘We got to stay here a 
coupla days. Henree, there, cain’t move 
yet a while. He’s hurt too bad. We'll just 
rest easy in this place till he’s well enough 
to travel, and then we'll hit back, takin’ the 
Rooshian with us. That’s good enough. 
A Bolshevik prisoner will git us anything 
we want.” 

“But I am perfectly sound. I can go 
back immediately,” I protested. 

“Don’t mind him,” said my comrade to 
the courier. “It’s the beatin’ he got that 
makes him talk wild that way. 
injured, Henree—all cut up and hurt inter- 


couldn't 


inquired 
sittin’ 


nally. So don’t forgit it when the captain 
asks you. I'll say you got it fightin’ the 
Rooshian, and maybe they'll give you a 


” 


citation or something. 

His last words made a deep impression 
Why should I not get a decoration for my 
feat? Many a medal has been awarded for 


less. 
ie... well. I will stay. But where shall 
e slee 2p?” 
“T got a billet,’ replied the courier. 


“And there’s another room with two beds 
in the same house.” 

Forthwith we went to inspect the place. 
“This won't do a-tall,”” declared M’sieu 
Joe, gazing round the dark chamber. “It’s 
too cold and it’s too damp, and there ain't 
enough light. Besides, Americans had 
ought to take the best there is. We beat 
"em, didn’t we?”’ 

“The Biirgermeister says this is all they 
got.” 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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“Go fetch him here,’’ commanded my 
comrade abruptly. 

Presently the Birgermeister appeared, in 
great trepidation and full of compliments. 
He feared lest we were about to impose a 
punishment of some kind, and his relief 
was marked when he learned that all we 
wanted was a billet. 

“He says there’s another house we can 
have, but it’s no better than the one I’m 
in,’’ announced the courier. 

“ Allright, buddy. Now ask him who lives 
in that big castle.” 

A sharp question, voluble explanations, 
and the answer came: “ That belongs toa 
nobleman. He is a count. He says the 
count is the Landrath, but ain't workin’ at 
it just now because he is with the German 
Army somewhere. He is a general and be- 
longs to the staff. Nobody lives in the 
astle except a caretaker. It is forbidden to 
yo there.” 

M’sieu Hicks drew a deep breath of satis- 
faction. “Fine! Tell him we will take the 
castle.”” And to me he added: “All my 
ife I’ve wanted to be boss of somethin’, 
but Patsy wouldn’t never let me. Now I 
iim to run this town, Henree. The courier 
here’ll be my chief of staff and Gl and G2 
and G3 and interpreter, and you can be the 
headquarters troop. We'll learn these birds 
the ways of civilization.” 

[t was ludicrous to watch the Biirger- 
meister’s consternation and horror when 
informed of our intention. Up went his 
hands; his sparse gray hair seemed to 
stand on end. What we asked was impos- 
sible! It was sacrilege! Why, there wasn’t 
an official within a hundred miles who 
dared intrude on the premises! 

“Tell him,” said M’sieu Hicks plac idly, 

“that there’s three doughboys who will.’ 

Herr Kochem became agitated to the 
verge of tears. And then the truth came 
out. We could not go to the castle; it was 
already occupied. Who was in it? The 
countess and her two daughters. Yes, 
they had gone into seclusion there, hoping 
they might escape observation, that they 
might be overlooked in the terrible times 
bound to follow enemy occupation of the 
land. 

“All the more reason we should go 
ona asserted my comrade. “We'll 

arn her the difference be tween us Amer- 
icans and her own boches.’ 

The Biirgermeister threw out his hands 
helplessly and gazed at the floor. Ja wohl! 
If the Amerikaner commanded it he would 
show them to the castle. 

“Allright. That’s settled. Now tell him 
I will take over the town and hold him 
responsible for anything that goes wrong. 
Got that?”” By now my partner was exul- 
tant and in full stride. “I'll show these 
people a thing or two, Henree; none of 
these hairy generals’ve got anything on me. 
Tell him, buddy, to order the people to 
clean up the streets and their yards. [ 
don’ t wantany dirt left lz aying round a- tall.” 

‘He says he understands.’ 

“T want all guns and firearms 
turned in to us.” 

He’s got 'em corralled already.” 

“O. K. Next, tell him this saloon will 
only be open between the hours of five 
o'clock and nine at night, and nothin’ is to 
be sold but beer and wine. We got to have 
sobriety in this burg.” 

‘He says it will be done.” 

“QO. K. Then tell him to send up a dozen 
bottles of schnapps and cognac to the 
castle for us, and some beer and a case or 
two of wines. We'll sleep up there; we'll 
eat there too. I want the best cook in 
town and three gals to wait on table. Then 
I want three men to dogrob for me and you 
and Henree. He can find them, cain’t he?’ 

“He says he understands. There are 
thirty-six young men in the village, just 
released from the army. He will give you 
three of them.” 

‘Fine! We'll have boche orderlies, Hen- 
We can lie in bed and watch ’em clean 
That’s some better’n the 

OV Timer? Say, we'll be 


to be 


ree! 
our shoes. 
Argonne, hey, 
sittin’ pretty!” 

Herr Kochem was gazing at him appeal- 
ingly. What new extravagance would be 
demanded? 

“T want everybody to be indoors and to 


stay indoors after ten o'clock at night. 
They got to clean up all these manure 
piles; and tell him we'll need firewood and 


food at the castle.” 
** All this will be done,”’ reported the chief 
of staff. 
“It had better be,” 
sternly. “If he don’t 


ended M’sieu Hicks 
‘tend to these 











things —if they ain’t done prompt or if 
anybody makes a break— I'll throw him in 
the guardhouse with the Rooshian prisoner 
and fine him a hundred marks.” 

The Biirgermeister listened to the trans- 
lation and groaned. He had no wish to be 
locked up; that was plain. 

“Well, now we're all set. Let’s go. It’s 
a tough climb, but we’ ve just got to live in 
that castle.”’ 

Preceded by the Biirgermeister we as- 
cended a winding road which led to the 
castle. The Landrath’s home was perched 
just below the top of a butte— precisely the 
sort of butte you can see in our Western 
country, m’sieu, 
level stretch. It was very high, yet the 





rising abruptly from a | 


towers of the castle did not show above 


the hills that surrounded the valley. 


‘He says he will go in first to prepare the 


countess,”’ the courier reported. 

We waited outside, staring curiously at 
the noble pile, blotched by the rains and 
winds of centuries. In a few minutes the 
Biirgermeister backed out of the door, hat 
in hand. He turned to M’sieu Hicks and 
touched his forelock. 

“Her Excellency invites you to enter.” 

Mon Dieu, | was burning with eagerness 
to see what manner of lady this countess 
might be. We found a slim, rather plain 
woman, simply and even dowdily dressed, 
who bowed to us distantly and then asked 


of M’sieu Hicksin excellent English: “* What | 


is it you wish?” 

Standing very straight and soldierly he 
answered: ‘It is necessary for us to occupy 
your house, ma’am. Leastways, part of it. 
| want three bedrooms, a parlor, a bath- 
room, and the use of your kitchen for a few 
days.’ 

The lady’s countenance betrayed her 
consternation. Evidently Herr Kochem 
had been too timorous to explain the object 
of our visit. 

“We won't do no damage, and nothin’ 
will be stole,” continued my comrade. 

“You'll hardly know we're here in fact, 
except perhaps for a li'l music maybe. 
Yes, ma’am, you and your daughters are 
just as safe as a church.’ 

“My daughters?” repeated the eountess, 
beginning to tremble. “‘How do you know 
I have daughters?” 


“That's all right, ma'am. You needn't be 


seared. If you like you can keep to your 
side of the house and we'll stick to our’n, 
and you needn't never see us.” 

So it was arranged. But they did not 
keep to their side of the house, my friend; 
no. For when they perceived that we had 
no desire to intrude, much less molest them, 
the countess and her two daughters went 
about in perfect freedom. 

All 
one played the piano ravishingly; 
more need I say? 

The prettier of the two young ladies 


what 


three could talk English with ease; | 


perceived at a glance that I was a man of | 


breeding and parts, and this knowledge 
would probably have led to a delightful 
acquaintance had not M’sieu Joe and the 
courier spoiled the favorable impression | 
had created, by some rough stuff. Yes; 
that is the only way to describe it. For 
after dinner that night, being flushed with 
heady Rhine wine, nothing would do my 
comrade but that we should have the three 
girls from the village who waited on us at 
table to a dance. For music he summoned 
one of our boche orderlies and commanded 
him to dish up a little jazz on the concer- 
tina, which the former soldier of the 
Kaiser was very pleased to do. Not con 
tent with this, M’sieu Hicks next invaded 
the servants’ quarters belowstairs and 
routed therefrom sundry squat, frowzy 
scullery maids, whom he likewise whisked 
about on the gleaming hardwood floor of 
the salon. Nom de nom, what 
were! Sportive cows kicking up their heels 
after rain. 
‘Ladies to 
right!’ he yowled. 
hold ’em tight!” 
Yet he did not entirely lose his sense of 
propriety. For happening to meet one of 
the young ladies gliding timorously through 
the hall he clicked his heels together and 
bowed from the waist as he had seen them 
do in the movies—and she smiled at him! 
We stayed in that village three days, 
taking our ease and resting from the ter- 
rible hardships through which we had so 
recently passed. 
“This was comin’ to us, Henree,"’ de- 
my comrade, lolling luxuriously 
a silken eiderdown at nine o’clock in 


the left and gents to the 
“All hands round and 


clared 
under 
the morning. 
owed us leave. Hey, Ol Timer?” 


“ After what we done they 


cows they | 
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This Quaker Flour was put 
without advertising. Grocers sim 
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| I could not but agree with him; yet I 


was uneasy. It was high time for us to 
return with those vegetables. 

“Tell Heinie to fix me a hot bath,” he 
commanded. ‘And, say, I want him to 
soap my back for me this mornin’. Where's 
Jerry?” 

“He is taking breakfast in bed.” 

“There’s a chief of staff right!”’ he re- 
marked admiringly. ‘‘He must've dog- 
robbed for one once-—the way he copies 
‘em. What’ve we got for breakfast?” 

“Lamb chops, eggs and potatoes, toast 
and coffee.” 

‘“Good enough. They’re feedin’ us fine. 
But you tell Jerry to stick round more. 
Yesterday I wanted some ham, and there 
was nobody I could find to translate for me. 
Had to get down on my hands and knees 
and run round the floor, squealin’ and 
gruntin’ like a pig. And then guess what 
they brought me? A bucket of hot mash!” 

Saying which he yawned, stretched, and 
got up to take his bath, assisted in the 
operation by the obedient Heinie, formerly 
a corporal in the Stosstruppen. 

Yes, m’sieu, for three days we governed 
that place —M’sieu Hicks, the courier and 
myself. Every morning the town crier 
would go about clanging his bell to sum- 
mon the people, and when they had 
gathered round him he would ery in a 
sonorous voice the proclamations and 
decrees covering all sorts of activities, from 
policing the streets to cutting firewood. 

Offenders were rigorously punished. 
The Biirgermeister collected a fine of a 
hundred marks from the owner of the 
Gasthaus for selling schnapps to an ex- 
soldier, who got drunk thereon and sang 
Deutschland Uber Alles. We pooled this 
fund, but subsequently the courier won it 
by a truly marvelous dexterity with the 
dice. Also, M’'sieu Hicks punished the 
soldier 

I will venture to say, my friend, that 
there was not a cleaner, more law-abiding 
or orderly community in our army area 
than this forgotten burg under command of 
M’sieu Joe. Some of the people had been 
getting out of hand, what with the un- 
settled state of things throughout the 
country and the Bolshevist ideas that were 
running like an undercurrent beneath the 
calm surface of their daily life; but we 
speedily suppressed all tendencies in this 
direction and saw to it that everybody 
stuck to his job and earned his keep. 

Moreover, we disciplined the children. 
They had formed a habit of playing truant 
from school, and the teacher could not cor- 
trol them. 

“You tell them to be in school every 
day sharp on time or they'll git paddled 
right in the street, where everybody can 
see it done,”” announced my comrade; and 
the town crier carried the news. 

Later the padre of the village called upon 
M’sieu Joe to offer his congratulations on 
the wonderful improvement in the behav- 
ior and spirit of his flock. 

“All right,”” responded M’sieu Hicks; 
“but you ain’t cleaned up your own yard 
like | ordered. Tell him, Jerry, that he’s 
fined fifty marks, and the money’s to go 
to the town crier to buy a new suit of 
clothes.”” In such impartial fashion did 
my worthy friend face his responsibilities. 

On the morning of the fourth day he 
cried to me: “Go find Jerry and tell him I 
want the Biirgermeister to fetch us all the 
vegetables we can carry. I'll pay.” 

“What? Are we, then, returning?” 

“‘Sure we are. If we don’t go now those 
scratches of your’n will all be healed and 
our alibi’s busted. So shake a laig.” 

I did as ordered; so did the Biirger- 
meister and his zealous assistants. The 
result was that an hour before neon we 
were ready to depart; our raijon cart 
loaded to the brim with cabbages and 
turnips and potatoes. 

“You two ready?” he inquired. ‘‘Then 
follow me. And when we say good-by to her 
let’s see you git a snap into that salute.” 

Taking our cue from this we stood stiffly 
while M’sieu Hicks made his farewell to the 
countess. He did it with admirable poise 

“Thank you,”’ she said earnestly, and 
held out her hand. “I shall never forget 
your kindness. I feared for my home when 
the Americans came. But my fears were 
groundless. You have behaved like honor- 
able men, and the lessons you have taught 


our people down yonder were badly 
needed. I wish you all the happiness in 
life, sir—and—and’’—she ended _ chok- 
ingly —‘‘a mother’s thanks.” 


At noon we set out. The courier tuned 
up his motor cycle, remarked nonchalantly 
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“Well, so long, you guys. Hair on you!” 
and sped away up the road to a fury of 
sound. 

And M’sieu Hicks and I drove back over 
the hills toward our company headquar- 
ters, thinking of many things as we went. 
Behind us plodded the Russian prisoner. 

“What're we goin’ to tell the captain?’ 
M’sieu Joe asked presently. 

“Why, the truth, of course!” 

“Sure. But let’s both git it the same.” 
And thereupon he carefully instructed me 
in the details of the story. 

We might have saved ourselves this 
trouble. The sight of the prisoner and my 
still unhealed wounds were amply suffi- 
cient. It happened that G2 at division 
headquarters was extremely anxious to lay 
his hands on a Bolshevist who—so rumor 
ran—was at large in these parts trying to 
stir up disaffection, and the captain had an 
idea that it would be a feather in his cap to 
produce the Russian as a suspect. 

“T suppose you’re lying,’” he remarked 
good-humoredly, ‘‘but your records’re too 
good to be spoiled this late in the game, and 
you've pulled a good stunt by bringing in 
this bird. So get back to your kitchen and 
we'll drop the matter.” 

It did not end there, however. Before 
the week was out the captain summoned us 
to the orderly room once more, where we 
found him sitting in a sort of daze, with a 
letter spread out on the table. 

“*Hicks—and you too, Giraud- listen to 
this! It’s addressed to the commanding 
general of this division and comes to me 
‘through channels’: 


“*Sir: Three of your officers arrived at 
my house on the seventeenth of the month 
and asked for quarters, which I readily 
gave. They remained here three days, 
being attended by men and women of the 
village. During all that time they showed 
every respect to myself and my daughters 
and departed without occasioning us either 
trouble or fear. Their conduct was _ per- 
feectly correct. Had my husband been at 
home I could not have felt safer. 

“*While here one of them—a Captain 
Hicks, if I remember the name correctly 
administered the affairs of the village. He 
did it so well that we have since regretted 
his departure, for strange notions are stir- 
ring among the inhabitants and many 
things happen which cause us uneasiness. 
As a defenseless woman and a mother, I 
wish to inquire whether it would be possible 
to send this brave officer again, 
together with his staff. 

“*In any event I cannot let the oppor- 
tunity pass to express my appreciation of 
the chivalrous manner in which your 
soldiers conducted themselves toward us 
unhappy ones. It was so different—so 
wonderfully, wonderfully different — to 
what we had been led to expect. 

‘I am, sir ens 


back 


But there was no need for us to hear the 
name, m'sieu. We knew who had written 
that letter 

“Well, what’ve you two got to say about 
this?’’ demanded the captain. ‘‘ Any sug- 
gestions, Captain Hicks? It says here to 
explain by indorsement.” 

**Why not tell the truth, sir?” suggested 
my comrade virtuously. 

The captain eyed him a while. 

“No, I guess I'll just tell them the story 
you told me, instead,”’ he replied quietly; 
and that terminated the incident. 

As we were returning to our kitchen 
M’sieu Joe remarked very thoughtfully: 
“They're awful queer, Henree—these big 
bugs.” 

“How so, my friend?” 

“Why, take the Kaiser! He’s got a li’l 
bedroom in that grand palace of his’n, not 
half the size of mine. And it’s as bare as the 
guardhouse:”’ 

“What of it? 
country.” 

“But that ain’t all, Henree; no, sir. 
Right next to him is the adjutant, who’s 
got a bigger room than the Kaiser.”’ 

“Suppose he has? What then?”’ 

M’sieu Joe sank his voice to an awed 
whisper: ‘‘But the Kaiser and his wife 
have got separate rooms, Henree. Yes, sir, 
it’s a fact. Think of that. She’s got a 
whale of a room, all gold and silk and hand 
paintings and things. It’s just beyond 
where the adjutant sleeps.” 

““And where may be the peculiarity in 
all this?” 

“Why, it just goes to show the hell of the 
military system, Henree. Every time the 
Kaiser wanted to go in and see his wife he 
had to git a pass from the adjutant.” 


It is the custom in this 
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The Gates Half-Sole Tire is guar- 
anteed Puncture-proof and still it 
costs only le as much as ordinary 
tires. 


It embodies an entirely new principle 
in tire making. 


Because of this new principle of con- 
struction it can be sold undera stronger 
guarantee than any tire now on your 
car; it gives you 20% oversize with all 
the attendant advantages and at only 
1D the cost of ordinary tires. 


It is the opinion of more than 
350,000 users—including the largest 
business houses of the country —that 
the Gates Half-Sole Tire is revolution- 
izing the tire business. 


To you it means better tire service 
than you have ever had before— 


GATES 


HAL F- 
SMILE 


Half-Sole Tire 
“What It Is 


And How It Affects You- 


puncture-proof tire service—and the 
cutting of your tire bills J/p. 


America’s foremost tire engineers have 
spent years in-assisting Charles C. 
Gates, E. M., to perfect this extraor- 
dinary principle which he invented. 


Still, the idea back of it is so simple 
that when you see it you will say, just 
as thousands of others have said before 
you: “Why didn’t someone think of 
this before?” 


Trained experts at over 900 authorized 
Gates service stations throughout the 
United States will gladly show you 
this new principle of tire construction. 


Or, if there is no dealer in your city 
just mail the attached coupon and full 
information with nearest dealer’s ad- 
dress will be sent you. 


TIRES 


Guaranteed Puncture-Proof —Cost Y2 as Much 


MADE IN DENVER, U.S.A. 
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THAN a 
has been 
communication 


OR MORE 
electricity 
means of 
mechanical power. 


a basic 


and 


The telephone, electric transporta 
tion and lighting are the messengers, 
the carriers, and the protection of our 
great, modern urban developments. 

Without the co-ordinating force of 
electricity, such huge population 
centers as New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco would fall into 
separate communities. Cities would 
lose step with the country. Hours 
and weeks would separate man and 
men, East and West. 

Klectricity is the nerve 
civilization—a nation builder. 


force of 


Electricity is, too, a builder of in- 
dustry. Electricity 
the central, economical conversion of 
fuel into power. And the practical 
and efficient distribution of power in 
any amount, at any hour, toany point. 


makes possible 


Experts at Command 


BVERY manufacturer owes it to 


“ himself, his stockholders and his 
market, to find out now how electric 
power will enable him to increase 
production, lower costs, improve labor 
conditions. 


For more than thirty 
years practically from 
the beginning of the 
electrical industry— 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co. 
Incorporated 


10 East 43rd Street, New York 


Habirshaw Power Cables—Rubber, Varnished Cambric and 
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HABIRSHAW ~: 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


a Nation Builder 


The architect, electrical engineer, 
electrical contractor-dealer, central 
station engineers and manufacturers 
of electrical equipment are technically 
trained men ready to advise, plan 
and execute. 

They will show you the practical 
applications and possibilities of elec- 
tricity in your plant—equip you in a 
modern way to meet the competition 
of the world’s greatest era of indus- 
trial progress and development. 

Electrical Satisfaction 

Baca sete tae knowledge and 

skill and good wire are the basis of 
every satisfactory electrical installa- 
tion or item of equipment. Electrical 
experts furnish the first, Habirshaw 
Wire provides the standard of quality 
for the second. 

Habirshaw wire, like all good prod- 
ucts, is made with quality and not 
price in view. 

Technical experience and skill anda 
rigorous system of tests for finished 
products are other elements which 
makeand preserve Habirshaw quality. 

For assurance of full and perma- 
nent satisfaction in electrical instal- 
lations and equipment just 

Ask if it 1s wired with Mabirshaw. 


has been accepted 
standard 
of quality all 
over the world 


Habirshaw Code Wire Distributed by the 


Western Electric Company 


orporated 


Offices in All Princ ipal ( ities 
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The Hector Macawbers, who were very 
rich beneficiaries of the perfumery trust, 
usually dined in splendor at home, the 
colonel moodily reflected as he sat beside 
Flossie in a taxicab that bumped them 
toward Bedlam. 

“‘Aren’t the Macawbers keeping house 
any more?” he asked with a sigh. 

“We didn’t come to New York to sit 
round a stuffy old plush house,” she told 
him. “‘ You know what the doctor ordered. 
Hector and I picked out Bedlam this after- 
noon over the telephone. It’s noisy and 
low—full of broken-down actors and lovely 
wretches. We can dance our heads off.” 

“That'll be nice,” agreed the danceless 
husband. 

They found the Macawbers and their 
party waiting for them in the noisy little 
lobby by the Bedlam’s elevator. Young 
banditti in pinkish uniforms were busily 
robbing people of their coats and hats; the 
sign Evening Dress Obligatory was promi- 
nently hung over the cloakroom door, from 
which a profane stranger in a brown busi- 
ness suit was being ejected. 

Mr. Hector Macawber was an overfed 
gentleman of fifty-five, whose slender waist- 
line and bulging sides hinted that he wore 
corsets. Mrs. Macawber was a frilly person 
with silver slippers and snow-white hair. 
Phil Jason, also of the perfumery trust, was 
a neatly groomed, close-cropped little man 
who suggested the commuting church 
member come to New York for a good 
time. As a matter of record he was born in 
lower Fifth Avenue, had been twice di- 
vorced, and the stout but still beautiful 
woman at his side was an ex-choir singer 
who had got her name in the papers as the 
third Mrs. Jason. 

There was a clatter of welcome. 

**What a fascinating, queer place. I am 
thrilled,”” protested Mrs. Macawber as 
they were going up in the elevator. 

‘**Flossie just would come here. I sug- 
gested the Insomnia Roof and the Night- 
mare Gardens — but she insisted that Ches- 
ter had to have excitement.”” Macawber 
winked over at Framm. 

‘I’ve been having the most awful time 
with him,”’ confessed Flossie. 

‘What can you expec t?” Old Macawber 
looked ever so wise “Husband, New 
York— puff. He’s off!” 

““They’re dreadful,’”’ sympathized Mrs. 
Jason in her languid contralto. 

“‘Heck’s going in for Bicardi rum this 
week,”’ proclaimed Mrs. Macawber. ‘‘It 
makes him very loud. What vice has yours 
taken up?” 

This last was put to Florabel. 

‘Public speaking,”” announced Chester’s 
little secret of eternal youth 

‘Public speaking!’’ echoed the elevator. 

‘*We have with us to-night Col. Chester 
A. Framm, citizen, patriot and man,” 
spouted Jason. ‘‘Got the habit, | suppose, 
the night you sneezed your way into the 
Hall of Fame?” 

“Shut up!’’ commanded Flossie. 

Framm, who was blushing like a school- 
boy, began to stutter, ‘It hasn’ t—come on 
yet. You see, my wife 

‘‘Proud of you?” wheezed Macawber. 
“Quite naturally. Who ever heard of a 
colonel who wasn’t an orator?” 

The old beau stood staring pop-eyed. 

‘‘What’s the matter now? Going to have 
a fit right here between floors?’”’ asked 
Jason in counterfeit alarm. 

‘* An in-spi-ra-tion!”’ 

He opened his mouth, displaying a sus- 
piciously even row of teeth, and would 
have spoken further had not the door 
opened upon the African din of New York’s 
most frantic nightmare dining room. The 
walls were done in violent vegetable de- 
signs with restless monstrosities capering 
across the panels. Over the ceiling stretched 
an awning of wild stripes. More or less 
presentable young women in the costume 
of Pierrot strolled between the overflowing 
tables, passing small cards with the an- 
nouncement: 

A NIGHT IN LOVELAND 
AND 
FEAST OF AFTER-DINNER WISDOM 
J. FAWCETT TWEED 
CELEBRATED RACONTEUR AND PRINCE OF 
BOHEMIA AS 
HOST OF THE EVENING 
WELCOMES You ALL 


THE BLOOMING ANGEL 


(Continued from Page 19) 
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Chester Framm had read the card twice 
before he looked over and saw the grin on 
Macawber’s face. 

xvi 
Y GEORGE, Chet,” cried the merry 
old blade, ‘“‘here’s your chance! 


There’s the speaker’s table all set and | ° 


ready for you.” 
Framm frowned at his wife, and heart- 


ened by her averted gaze he decided that | 
the Macawber style of wit was poor and | 


nothing more. The table to which he re- 


ferred was a large one, elaborately set with | 


a dozen places and standing on a raised | — 


dais at the end of the room. 

**What’s the idea?”’ he asked, again puz- 
zling over the card as he took his seat at 
their own table. 

“Abe Hannigan, who runs this place, 
got the notion that he could conduct a con- 
tinuous banquet here every night. So he’s 
hired a gang of professional banqueters to 


sit at the host’s table and a broken-down 


spellbinder to act as host of honor. But I 
didn’t know J. Fawcett Tweed had got 
this low,” explained Jason, eying the empty 
head table. 

“‘And who's this J. Fawcett Tweed?” 

“You've lived away from Broadway, 
was Jason’s commiserating hint. 

“Tweed isn’t the man he used to be, nor 
never was,”’ cut in Macawber. ‘‘He was 
one of your ballyhoo lawyers with a silver 
tongue and a leaden brain until the state 
disbarred him for engineering a fake- 
condemnation proceedings in the Bronx. 
Then he decided to become a prince of good 
fellows—you know the type—recklessly 
generous with other people’s wine.” 

“He was quite sought after for a while, 
chimed Mrs. Macawber. 

“He is now—by the subpcena man.” 

“There he comes,” said Mrs. Jason; 
then afte ‘ra moment’s gazing: “Isn't it 
sad? i 

‘IT hope you'll like my party,’ 
old Hector to Mrs. Framm, but that lady’s 
eyes were all for the head table. 

There was something ghastly about that 
head table. It conveyed the same sense of 
sacrilege which religious rites, funerals or 
weddings often do in stage productions. 


” 


rly 
| 


* remarked | 


Bright with glassware and flowers—arti- | 
ficial flowers probably—the whole laden | 


The effect 


board awaited its mock revelers. 


was depressing. The table had been set in | 


such a way that the imitation guests could 
face their audience as they do in stage ban- 
quets. Broadway had never thought of 
anything more mawkish than this scene. 
The band blared. Out of the nowhere 
those puppet guests came trooping—a 
miserable painted crew, as Framm could 
see from his not distant seat. Weirdly 
enameled women and queer feeble men 
they sauntered self-consciously two by two 


and stood expectantly by their chairs. | 


Then came a salvo from orchestral trum- 
pets. A puffy little fellow with the face of a 
diseased mushroom stood at center plate 
and spread a mechanical smile. The ap- 
pearance of Fawcett Tweed brought 
some applause, also catcalls. 

“T thank you, fellow Bo-he-mi-ans,” 
came a sonorous whisky- laden voice. ‘“‘ Let 
the revels begin.” 

The poorly paid revelers at the main 
table were seated accordingly, and Tweed 
was seen to turn his stupid, self-indulgent 
old smile toward the painted lady at his 
left. A stage butler poured wine—it was 
easy to imagine that ginger ale gurgled 
from the tin-foiled neck of the bottle, and by 
Tweed’s meager occasional sips one might 
quite safely say that such was the case. 

““You don’t mean to say he does it every 
evening for money ?”’ Framm found him- 
self usking, with both pity and marvel. 

“* Money and the drinks,” grinned Ma- 
cawber. ‘But Hannigan’s foxy—J. Faw- 
cett doesn’t get a real drink until the 
party’s over.” 

**He’s never asked anywhere any more,” 
came Mrs. Jason’s rich contralto. 

“He made a pretty fair speech back in 
1910,” explained Macawber. 

“He never was any good,”” objected 
Jason. ‘‘I wonder who ever told him he 
could make a speech?” 

These comments were distributed over 
several courses of food which was a degree 
better than Bohemian and several degrees 
worse than good. At the table of honor the 
imitation ladies and gentlemen were hang- 
ing on the words of J. Fawcett Tweed; now 
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—the ability to work hard and 
long—stamina to resist wear— 
are in every Simonds Product. 


The balance, size, weight and 
edge of each fits it exactly for 
its intended service. 


In the wood and metal-work- 
ing industries the world over, 
Simonds saws, machine knives 
and special cutters set the 
standard of quality. 


Simonds Steel Sheets and Bars 
or tempered flat plates—special 
alloy steel quality—can be fur- 
nished to your specifications. 


Inquiries invited. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Chicago, III. 
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New York City 
Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 


London, England 


Montreal, Que. 
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LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 
POLISHES 
'ALKING MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS 
ELECTRIC FANS. 
5S TROPS 
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? OMMUTATORY 
4 REGISTERS & LAW 
rT MACHINERY, ETC 
'TURE & WOODWORK 


“8 “ga 
OZ. PRICE 25 CENTS 


A Servant for 








Every Home 


Handy Oil Can filled with 
good 3-in-One Oil is a willing 
worker that can do 1000 tasks 


This ideal Handy Oil Can is 
flat and fits into any man’s hip 
pocket, into any woman’s sewing 
machine, or typewriter drawer. 
I. can't break because it’s tin 
can't leak patent 
soft metal spout is leakproof. 


because its 


If you wish to lubricate a sew 
ing machine, a lawn mower, a 
door hinge or whatever it may 
be, 3-in-One instantly 
and right. 


does it 


If you wish to clean and pol 
ish furniture, hard wood floors 
or many other things, 3-in-One 
does it without fuss or muss. 


Or maybe you want to pre- 
vent rust from forming on a 
metal surface. 3-in-One again 
quickly performs the task. 


3-in-One in the Handy Oil Can 
is truly a most versatile servant 
and once employed you will em 
ploy it always. 


You can buy Handy Oil Can 
from your Grocer, Hardware, 
Drug, Housefurnishing or Gen 
eral Store. Containing 3 ozs. of 
} 25c. 3-in-One 


3-in-One 
comes in bottles. East of the 
States, 15c, 


also 
Rocky Mountain 
25¢ and 50c. 


If you would rather try before 


you buy, send for 


FREE Sample 


of 3-in-One and Dictionary of 
Jses. A post card will do. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 EUH. BROADWAY NEW YORK 





and then they would burst into a gale of 
laughter —a gale so nicely timed as to sug- 
gest the pressing of a button at proper 
intervals. Chester during a break in his 
morbid contemplation found his Flossie 
whispering intimately with the captain of 
waiters, who wore a worldly smile and 
glanced now and then toward the host of 
honor 

“I'm getting his biography,”” she ex- 
plained when her husband caught her eye. 
“It seems he is just playing here for the 
week. Last week they had a Hindu jug 

gler, and next to come will be a troupe of 
trained dogs. The waiter says that the 
people like the dogs best.” 

“Heck, why did you choose this dreary 
lace?” asked Mrs. Heck by way of whole- 
ome cheer 

‘Ask Flossie,” he defended weakly. 
She’s brought Chet to study—and of 
ourse he’s got to make his usual appear- 

ance lo night r 

You just let my Goober alone!” de- 
manded Flossie; and her tone wasn’t all 
manter 

“Come on-—give us an oration—be a 
good chap!"’ Jason put in his oar 

“My wife won't let me,” protested the 
blushing slave of ambition 

“Go ahead,” said Flossie kindly. “It’s 
30 noisy here I’m sure nobody ever listens 

to anybody “ 

The sharp woody tat-tat of a gavel 
punctuated Bedlam. The band blared, the 
drums ruffled. Right and left little hissing 
sounds besought silence; for J. Fawcett 
Tweed was standing by his chair on the dais. 
Leaning slightly forward, his fat fingers 
braced against the tablecloth, his swollen 
old face distributed its lifeless smile right 
ind left 

“Dear brothers and sisters in Love- 
land - or shall I say —true affinities in the 
Land of Love and Laughter? 

“We welcome you here in the name of 
the divine electric spark which leaps from 
breast to breast in that chosen realm where 
responsibility is un 
known, where care 
is as nought and joy 
is unconfined.”’ 

‘Poor wretch!” 
insisted Mrs. Ma 
cawber, who appa 
rently was one of 
your rich women 
who love to indulge 
in pity 

**In Bo-he-mi-a,” 
thus the husky voice 
rolled it forth like 
the blast from a di 
tillery 
uch word as slave 


We are all kings 


‘there is no 


and—pardon me, 
idies queen to 
yether Here the 


millionaire hobnobs 
with the clerk, pov- 
erty sits cheek by 
jowl with riches 
Chere is no gold 
here’’— he turned to 
frown at a waiter 
who was quarreling 
over his tip— ‘no 
gold here, save the 
true gold of mind 
and heart. Here, 
amid the bubble of 
wine and the laugh- 
ter of bright eyes, 
we may pledge the 


toast” ecstati- 
cally lifting a 
hollow-stemmed 


glass of ginger ale 
“Here's to me, as 
bad as I am, and to 
tu, as good as you 
e. For as bad as I 
am and as good as 
you are I'm as good 

ou are as bad as 


Lam.’ 

‘*Phew! whis- 
pered Jason. ‘That 
joke was chloro 


formed when I was 
a freshman.” 

**1891,""+ agreed 
Macawber 

“As bright as I 
am as punk as heis,”’ 
paraphrased Jason, 
“*I'm glad Flosste 
insisted on our com- 
ing.” 
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Col. Chester A. Framm, however, was 
only aware of the applause which followed 
the after-dinner bathos. He was ashamed 
of the envious thrill along his spine. 

“In the flower-laden court of Bo-he- 
mi-a,"’ the prince of good fellows went 
rolling on, “all men are poets, for who so 
dull as not to sing when the rarest flowers 
of thought are strewn with a prodigal 
hand z 

**Get the hook!” 

This comment, which the colonel rather 
resented, came from a rat-faced little fellow 
who sat beside a milk-white blonde at the 
table just behind him. The blonde replied: 
“Shut up! He ain’t an amachewer.” 
Which raised her in the colonel’s regard. 

His wistful eyes were again on the pro- 
fessional speaker, and when he turned and 
looked over at his wife he caught her study- 
ing him with the amused affectionate ex- 
pression she often held for him. He turned 
sullenly away. Awful example of misspent 
ambition that this Tweed might be—and 
Framm had no intention of trading lives 
with him--yet he possessed the thing 
which Framm had always wanted to cul- 
tivate in himself—stage presence. What 
though his phrases were empty as sucked 
eggs, his condition a mockery among his 
fellow men? In spite of that he could stand 
alone, the observed of an audience; and in 
the last analysis their jeers were drowned 
in the general applause. 

Every evening he could feel that ego- 
satisfaction which Chester A. Framm had 
known but once-—on that mad, glad prize- 
winning night when Carlotta Beam had 
shown him the first step on the road to 
greatness. 

He got another glimpse of Flossie. She 
was taking in the speaker’s table with all 
the sarcastic brilliance of her eyes. 

The colonel was brought back to his sur- 
roundings suddenly, shockingly, as by a 
dash of cold water. Somebody was shout- 


ing his name through the room: 
“Col. Chester A. Framm!”’ 






















““I—Was Sort of Thinking How I'd Like to Hear You Make a Speech—if You 


Were Anybody's Husband but Mine" 


April 12,1919 


That horrifically personal address was 


being roared from the speaker’s table; 
moreover it was J. Fawcett Tweed who was 
roaring it, his shapeless mouth wide open, 
his fat right hand generously extended. 

: -and again I repeat that name, Col. 
Chester A. Framm, a name which is doubly 
blessed in every well-equipped boudoir 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Let us hail the Cosmetic King! Need 
I say that we are proud to have him with 
us to-night? And yet it is not unusual in 
the court of Bo-he-mi-a for princes of com 
merce to come and make merry with strug 
gling poets and—and workers in the busy 
marts of trade; for in the realm of flowers is 
not the primrose the equa! of the American 
Beauty? It is an unusual treat which we 
all have in store—to hear a few remarks 
from the American Beauty ” It was 
not till now that full realization of his dan 
ger came upon Chester Framm. His tongue 
seemed to have turned to chalk. 

™ the American Beauty who has 
done more to perpetuate American beauty 
I mean the ladies, God bless ’em—than any 
other citizen of our great republic. Beauty, 
they say, is only skin deep; yet by the skin 
we are able to tell a peach from a potato. 
But let not my own poor words detain you 
all from a feast of good things. Ladies and 
gentlemen, Col. Chester A. Framm will 
honor us with a few words on ” 

He paused and seemed to consult his 
notes. 
= -on The Secret of Success.” 

The room grew black before Framm’s 
eyes. In the haze Macawber'’s face seemed 
to have grown purple and Mrs. Macawber's 
to have taken on her favorite look of pluto- 
cratic pity. He tried to shoot an angry 
glance at Flossie, but the muscles of his 
face were out of order. 

**Get up, you goose!"’ he heard her com- 
manding. 

He staggered to his feet amidst an ava- 
lanche of hand-clapping and an earth- 
quake of bang-banging sounds—the latter 

being produced by means of little 
wooden spoons which the manage- 
ment had provided as ready noise 
makers. All the world was looking 
at him with the same vacant stare 
he now knew how the mob must look 
to the man inside the noose. From 
the head table the impossible Mr. 
Tweed smirked like some cruel idol. 
Framm stood a tortured moment 
before he performed his supreme 
act of self-sacrifice. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said 
quietly, “‘I am no talker. But I 
thank you nevertheless.” 

And he sat down. 

It was brief, inglorious 
and surprising even to 
Chester. But what imme- 
diately followed was in the 
realm of miracles. For the 
heavy contact with his chair 
seemed to have touched 
some synchronic spring 
across the table, a spring 
which caused a little woman 
to leap to her feet, snap- 
ping quick golden fires 
from her eyes as she chal- 
lenged the whole room. 

‘*Ladies and 
gentlemen,”’ he 
heard Flossie’s 
chirping, clear, 
rather nasal chal- 
lenge, “‘I’m Mrs. 
Framm. There’sa 
speech that's been 
bottled up in this 
family for about 
sixteen years, and 
because my hus- 
band has been tco 
busy with real 
work to fool with 
dissipation that 
bottle’s never 
been opened. I 
will now proceed 
to uncork it. The 
label on that 
speech, I believe, 
is The Secret of 
Success. Well, 
here goes. 

“T don’t know 
anything about 
great big grand 
successes like Na- 
poleon. The only 

(Concluded on 
Page 53) 
































































































A Sweetmeat for 
Healthy Children 


—Natural, Good, and 


Good for Them 


—Note How They Cut 


Down Household Bills 


Digestible—Nutritious 
NUN-MAID SEEDLESS RAIS- 
INS are rich in frurt-sugar—a nat- 
ural, pure sugar in practically pre- 
digested form. So here is one of the best 
sugars that anyone could have 
And these raisins are rich in food 
value, containing over 1500 calories 
of energizing nutriment per pound. 
Healthy children who play hard burn 
up vast amounts of energy and such 
foods must replace it. 
Give these children their sweets in the 
delightful healthful form of raisins. 


SUN-M MAID RAISINS 


“All together —let’s 
continue production 
and insure prosper- 

ity.” 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
William B. Wilson, 
Secretary. 
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Raisins Grown Without a Seed 


How to Use 


Serve Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins in 
Cookies, Rolls, Corn-bread and Buns. 
Or mix in the morning oatmeal, corn 
flakes, wheat foods, or rice. 


Or furnish them as a natural confection, a 


delicious sweet between meals. 


Nothing could be any better in food for chil- 
dren. Let the active ones have them « ften. There 
are scores of ways toserve. Try them in puddings, 
pies, cakes and other f ods. 

Note how prunes and all other fruits are im- 
proved in flavor when you 
them. 


stew these raisins with 


Grown-ups as well as children like these lus- 
cious raisin foods 


From a Sunshine Plant 


Never were goods prepared for you in a more cleanly 


4] 


Califomia’s famous sunshine floods our great new plant through 
more than a thousand windows. It rea 


} 


Pure country air circulates throug} 
The raisins are placed in the pa kages by spick-and 


pared them. 


; I pan, uni- Raisin Bread. Bakers everywhere 
dd « ids.” : ; 
formed sun maids. . j are baking these foods for you. 
Ihey come to you, therefore, as immaculate as if you had pre : They are made with Sun-Maid 
Raisins. Try them. 
Order a package now. But be sure to say “Sun-Maid Seed 


less” instead of merely “seedless raisins,” else 


another kind. 


Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 


Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


es every nook and corner, 


Also try Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins (seeds remove 
Ask your dealer for Raisin Candy. Good and good for you 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 







See What 
Good Foods 
You Can 
Make With 
Them 





Made from Seedless Grapes 


These raisins are made from juicy, tender, Cali- 
fornia grapes, grown without a seed, 

They make many dishes attractive and palatable 
that children shun otherwise. 

So the feeding problem of many families is a 
very much simpler matter when raisins are em- 


ploy ed. 


Send Now for “Sun-Maid Raisin 
Recipes” 
We will send free on request an excellent book 
of recipes describing scores of raisin foods. 
You'll use twice as many raisins when you kaow 


their full possibilities. Just send a post card for 
the book. It will come by return mail. 
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delicious treats are Cali- 


a Raisin Pie and California 
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Lighting IS a Factor in Production 


The war taught many manufacturers something new about lighting. —So Much So that You Probably 
Production they had to have! Anything that would help production Need in Your Plant More Light- 
was purchased. War-goods factories became the best lighted plants ing—and Better Lighting. 


in the world. 


For the first time the effect of light And the means are at hand for secur- 
ing in producing more goods began ing economically any amount and qual 
t be measured with something like ity of light your work may require 
iccuracy. Increases in output—due to For lighting practice has gone through 
ighting alone—ran in some plants from a thorough revolution during the past 
x t 7', in different departments five years! Lamps, reflectors and other 
On certain operations increases as high equipment of the highest efficiency had 
100 were obtained. The average been developed even before lighting 
was 15°, over the old production — taking gained this late but unmistakable recog- 
iit account a number of different fac nition as a factor in production. 
tories. with a great variety of operations We believe the full story — and its 
In the light of this showing a good application to your business — will be / 
many executives need to revise then worth the time of one of your higher-up 
thinking on the subject Lighting can executives May we, without cost or 
no longer be considered an unproductive obligation on your part, put you in Rs 
expense. /f is an active factor tn the touch with a capable engineer who will ys 
reducing of other production costs canvass your situation and recommend sa 
It becomes an investment in working the needed changes if any ? 
efficiency, and its results are spread over Chess: ieetiiins: dicibitin: iain 3 


¢ I ver Y I th; . S 
every man and every machine that come are yours for the asking 


within its influence 


The lighting engineer today can tell NATIONAL LAMP WORKS g vol 
how much and what kind of lighting f General Electric Co o 
uu should have for best result 21 Nela Park Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Concluded from Page 50) 
work of genius I’ve ever had a chance to 
watch is my Chester building up the cos- 
metic business. If you want to hear about 
him * 

Cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear! 

“Well, now friends, this is his secret of 
He’s got there by three things: 
Finding something the people wanted, giv- 
ing it to them, and keeping his mouth shut. 
Chester never advertises himself; he lets 
other fellows do it for him. Did you ever 
notice that the fellow who blows the horn 
never conducts the orchestra? That's 
Chester's philosophy. There may be some- 
thing fine about being a great oratorical 
statesman, like Noah Webster. I don’t 
know, because I never read history books. 
But what I do know is this: My Chester is 
just as big a hit as I want, and just the kind 
of hit I’m looking for. Sixteen years ago he 
started in by trying to interest a corner 
druggist in a dozen jars of homemade 
rouge. This week the shipments of Framm’s 
Complexion Preparations throughout the 
United States, Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies, if carried in a single train of box cars 
would extend twice round Manhattan 
Island and stick the end of its tail out be- 
yond Yonkers 

“Tf Chester's got be bragged about 
I'm the one that should do it, because I’m 
his wife. At the age of twenty-three he 
started in to beagreat statesman and fizzled 
out after one performance. At the age of 
forty-one he’s lost the power of speech, 
but he’s the man who puts complexion 
cream on the face of the globe. And that’s 
the secret of success if you know what I 
mean. I’d rather be boss in a glue works 
than a cockroach in the Hall of Fame. The 
thing to do is to find out what you're good 
at, then do it; and if you can’t find out for 
yourself find somebody who can.” 

She sat down in the hush before the 
cloudburst. Mr. Hannigan was the only 
complainant that night because, as he 
told the head waiter: ‘‘Enthusiasm’s fine 
for the place— but who pays for the break- 
age?’’ The Macawber table became the 
focal point for one of those distressingly 
cordial affairs known as —_— acquainte d 
with New York. They would have borne 
Flossie aun oni on nthe ir shoulders had 
they dared and had not Colonel Framm, 
now master of his dignity, prevented. 

As a matter of fact Chester would have 
approved had not his egotism smarted with 
one of those vanity wounds which an actor 
feels when he finds that his poor little wife 
is becoming billed as a prima donna. The 
formalities ceased in a general clatter dur- 
ing which Mr. Hannigan saw to it that 
breakage was made golden for him in extra 
wine orders. The jazz began its harmonic 
convulsions, the floor cleared for dancing 

‘I’m crazy to jazz!"’ cried Flossie, and 
almost on the confession found herself 
whirling away against the broad shirt front 
of Hector Macawber. Her husband, still 
deep in his coma, sat facing a newly opened 
bottle of wine 

‘Ah, Colonel Framm! 

A champagne-thickened, fusil-oily voice 
spoke close to his shoulder. Looking round 
Framm descried the bulbous face of the 
host of honor 

‘““Mr. Tweed? How do you do.”’ 

‘he colonel found himself pump han- 
dling the pretentious hand of the preten 
tious little fellow. Tweed’s air had changed 
from one of lofty inspiration to one of 
cringing servility. 

‘It’s a great honor to us,” he insisted, 
quite ignoring the passion with which 
so recently he had eulogized Bohemia’s 
democratic tendencies. ‘‘A great honor to 
have one of your—er-—importance in our 
midst. It gives tone to the place.” His 
eyes were W andering toward the champagne 
bottle ‘I have often thought it would be 
a good plan to organize a little club restau- 
rant where the better classes—our sort of 
people, you know—could forgather and 
exchange ideas.” 

‘“‘Upper-class Bohemia?” asked the 
colonel with a sarcasm unusual to him. 

‘Exactly.”” The small watery eyes were 
now resting so lovingly upon the bottle that 
Framm could not unheed the hint. 

‘Waiter, bring a glass for Mr. Tweed.” 

The waiter, who was a magician, pro- 
duced a glass out of nowhere, and the orator 
sceareely lingering to wish the colonel’s very 
good health drained it at a gulp. 

“Excellent !’’ He smacked his thick lips. 
“7 ou never can te 1] about a wine — 

“Until it’s uncorked?” 

A splendid idea! I hope you'll let me 
use it in one of my speeches. It will be 


” 


success. 





especially appreciated as one of Colonel 
Framm’s epigrams.” 

Framm grunted his consent. He wished 
the man would let him alone, but he lin- 
gered to help himself to a second glass. 

“Ah! And, colonel, I wish particularly 
to congratulate you on your charming 
and-—ah—brilliant wife. Asplendid speech! 
A telling speech! She goes in for that sort 
of thing, perhaps?” 

*‘About once in a lifetime, 
conceded. 

“She should cultivate the talent —prac- 
tice for the rostrum. Nothing can be gained 
without application. Public speaking is as 
much an art, I might say, as acting or por- 
trait painting.’ 

As he talked and drank he swelled back 
into his air of sublimity. Could it be pos- 
sible that this ghastly wreck thought of 
himself as a success? 

‘I have no doubt.” 

“You should groom that little woman 
for a career 

Framm was standing patiently waiting 
for the pest to finish his glass and go his 
way 

His head was beginning to ache and he 
hoped Flossie wouldn’t dance all night. 

**And—ah—-colonel. Before you go 
would you mind my presenting you to Mrs. 
Tweed? Come here, my dear. Mrs. 
Tweed, Colonel Framm. It is seldom we 
have an opportunity nowadays i 

A faded woman came forward out of the 
throng. So colorless was she that it was a 
full minute before Framm got the true 
significance of the apparition. Tall, thin, 
her whole look somehow terrible, the 
woman stood before him and calmly held 
out her hand. Her hair was iron gray, her 
eyes deep sunk, and she wore the same 
professional smirk as did her husband. And 
yet there was no doubt about it. It was 
Carlotta Beam. 

‘How— how do you do, Mrs. Tweed?” 
His hand was shaking in her cold and 
skinny clasp. 

She made a stiff, peculiar curtsy. The 
sight of the dilapidated evening gown over 
her stringy, rather masculine frame, the 
glimpse he got of her badly tinted complex 
ion made him want to laugh one of those 
tragic laughs which, like a consumptive 
cough, should bring the blood. Should he 
recognize her? Should he say to her 
pompous failure of a husband that this was 
Carlotta Beam, who had all but taken 
Chester’s life into her strong hands to mold 
into her statue of true greatness? Mrs. 
Tweed stood smirking, a faded, naughty, 
old-maidish smirk 

No sign of recognition. 
cue was for silence. 

“TI was telling Colonel Framm that he 
ought to be proud of that little wife of his,’ 
Tweed was going glibly on. ‘“‘She has the 
gift; perhaps not the art —but the gift.” 

‘It was very nice,”’ was Carlotta’s cut- 
and-dried comment. He was shocked to 
hear her voice, which had grown shrill and 
cracked 

“Ah. Just a second —only a second.’ 

It was not made plain where Tweed was 
going, save toward a quarter of the room 
where free drinks were easier to obtain 

Only for a secretive point of time Chester 
Framm stood beside his early ideal, yet 
somewhere in her faded eyes he saw that 
vision which had glowed so purely in the 
days when they had sat under a live oak, 
a book between them. 

**So you have come to this,”’ she said in a 
tone which would have seemed patronizing 
had it not betrayed a strain of curious ten- 
derness. 

Framm merely said ‘‘ Yes’’ and smiled. 
Which was to his credit; this was the 
woman who in youth had boasted that she 
could make statesmen at will. 

‘Well, Carlotta—this is sudden!’ 

The music had stopped, and Flossie, 
detaching herself from old Hector’s arm, 
came smiling toward her long-lost rival 

“*How do you do?” croaked Carlotta, 
gaunt and forbidding as some old raven. 

“Of course you know you're talking to 
Mrs. Tweed?” Chester had put on his 
most jovial air. 

“Yes indeed. I saw you at the table of 
honor. It must be great to be in the public 
eye like that.” 

“Thank you. We were very much 
amused by your—your pretty little 
speech.” 

It was like a compliment delivered from 
the throne to a deserving milkmaid. 

‘I’m glad you thought it pretty. That's 
our business, you know making people 
pretty.” 


the colonel 


Apparently the 
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Flossie never lost her smile, but she said 
it as though she would add: ‘‘ And we could 
do a thing or two for you, my dear.” 

Mrs. Tweed excused herself and walked 
away toward the table where the Prince of 
Bohemia was buried deep in someone else’s 
champagne. Floss had had the last telling 
word. Your best Prussians, after all, are 
women. 

Candy kid,” said Col. Chester Framm 
late that night, addressing the silken 
bundle he was holding in his arms as ~ ir 
taxicab skidded homeward, ‘I really be 
lieve you requested that Tweed idiot to 
call on me for a speech.”’ 

“I really believe I did,”’ she recollected, 
speaking into his fur collar. 

“Why?” 

“Old nuisance! You had to begin your 
public career somewhere, now didn’t you?” 

‘Had to stop it somewhere, you mean.” 

‘You got so tragic about your blighted 
genius. So I thought I would lead you to a 
place where you could just uncork that old 
speech.” 

‘I see. How did you know they made 
speeches at the Bedlam Restaurant?” 

“Saw an ad in the paper. It said, ‘ Bed- 
lam Restaurant — Night in Loveland—Any- 
body Allowed to Speak Five Minutes 
Feast of Oratory— Amateurs Welcome!’ ” 

Chester Framm cringed, but she clung to 
him furrily, much as a squirrel clings to a 
tree in a high wind. 

“Are you awful mad, papa?’ 

“No, angel cake. But tell me something 
more-—how did you know Carlotta Beam 
had married that bad actor and would be 
at the party? 

“T just naturally find things out, Mister 
Brutal. That's my contribution to the 
firm.” 


And since this is a symphony in which 
the movements run rapidly over a long 
theme, let me tell you what happened to 
the Framms next day just as they were 
going out to lunch somewhere along the 
Broadway health resort. Junius McKon- 
cle, president of the Golden Poppy Society, 
was announced, and when he came up he 
explained that he was going to California 
that very afternoon and had come to the 
Framms in haste and secrecy. 

‘To cut it short,” said he, ‘state and na- 
tional politics are in a mess. Last week I 
had a conference with Senator Wheeden 
and Governor Wilde, who were passing on 
toward Washington Someone must be 
chosen who will do justice to the state and 
yet be in a position where he can say that 
he has made no enemies. We decided that 
you would be the man and they asked me 
to speak to you and coax you to consider 
the nomination.” 

‘For what?” Chester’s face was grim. 

“Sen: itor from California.” 

The silence emanating from the nominee- 
elect was long and embarrassing. 

““Goob!” cried Floss in a moment of rap- 
ture, “‘don’t you hear what they’re offering 
you? Don't mind him, Mr. McKoncle. He 
accepts Go cate h your train,” 

‘I deel 

It came ‘cual ling like a voice from the 
tomb 

‘But Colonel Framm!’" MecKoncle was 
quit e shocked, that wa ure 

‘Il don’t think you realize the situation 


If you accept I feel sure the state will be 
with you. A large majority of the people 
want me 


“One thing I do realize,” grunted Ches- 
ter A. Framm, ‘‘and that is what a rotten 
senator I would make.” 

“Come here and kiss me,”’ commented 
Floss, which brought a frivolous note into 
the convention and caused the California 
delegate to retire in disgust. 

And when they were alone Chester said: 
“You have to begin early with these 
things the way you began with your com- 
p ile *xion 

“What won-derful ideas you have, old 
Goo bi Ae confessed down his collar. ‘I 
began with my complexion the day I was 
born.’ ‘ 

“What?” 

He held her away at arm’s length and 
studie i the famous coloring. 

“How about Angel Bloom Cream?” 

“Give it up,” she smiled as becomingly 
as he could have wished. ‘I never tried it 
What's the use of wasting it on me when 
there are forty squillion homely women 
willing to pay a dollar and a half a bottle?” 

Which was a true word out of the mouth 
of the Framm Complexion Girl. 


THE END 











Do You Smoke 
in the Dark? 


What's become of that amusing old notion 
once held by so many people that no mat 
ever thinks of smoking in the dark? 

How often after all the others have gon 
to bed on a warm Summer night have vou 
slipped out onto the front piazza, lighted uy 
your pipe, “Old Faithful,” and settled back 
in the dark to enjoy a few minutes of peace 
from all the noise and worries of the world? 

The theory that a man doesn't enjoy 
smoking unless he can see the smoke is an 
exploded idea 

It adds much tothe delight of pipe-smokers 
to watch those purple ribbons of smoke climb 
up a gleaming shaft of sunlight. It adds con 
siderably to your enjoyment on nights when 
it is very cold outside to note the way smoke 
hurries to the lamp and does a May-dance 
around it 

But there is much more to smoking than 
merely these appe ils to the eye 

There's the fragrant 
odor, there's the easing 










up of all nerve-tension, 
there's the encouraging 
conviction that every 
thing's all right or bound 
to turn out all right, and 
there's that feeling—at 
one and the same time 
of both privacy 
and companion 
ship with your pipe 
pulling true in the 
dark 

You get some 
thing of this last 
feeling of being alone 





ind yet not alone 
from a dog lying 
right smack up 
against your feet 
Phat’s why so many people keep dogs. But 
all of these comforts you get only from yout 
old pipe loaded with the right tobacco 

Your enjoyment, of course, is not quite 
complete without just the right tobacco 
Your tobacco must absolutely suit your taste 
and a man’s taste in tobacco is something 
individual, and not easily satisfied 

You may have tried many kinds of smoking 
tobacco, and not feel satisfied. You won't 
be happy until you get just the right kind 

We wonder if Edgeworth may not be the 

ight kind. We should be glad to have vou 
try it and find out 

It may not be the kind you crave, but so 
many swear by it after once » putt ing it to the 
test ! 

If you haven't yet come upon the tobacco 
that thoroughly satisfies you, we 
come your opinion upon E« 

Merely send us on a postcard your name 


would wel 
lyeworth 


and address, together with those of the local 
dealer usually supplying your smoking need 
and we'll despatch to you generous sample 
of Edgeworth Tobacco in both form Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed 

Edgeworth Plug Shice is presse lintocake 
then cut by sharp knives into very thin moi 


slices. Rub a slice between the hands and it 





makes an average pipe-load 


Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed comes ready to 





pour right into your pipe. It packs nicely, 
and burns freely to the very bottom of your 
pipe, getting better and better 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes, suited 
to the needs and means of all purchaser 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edg« 
worth Plug Slice come in small pocket-size 
packages, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in economical in-between 
quantithe s for customers wanting more than 
a small par k ge, but not quite the humidor 
size 

For the free — jes, upon which we ask 
your judgment, address Larus & Brother Co., 
1 South 21st Street, Richmond, \ 

To Retail Tobacee jpepenante - I J ! 

eworth, Lar & Brother 
“ aA uu prepaid | 
4 arto fa I ' 
‘ ame pri ' i 
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SMOKING TOBACCO | 
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Raynster 


}* NSTER means full money's worth in a 
veatherproof coat. No matter what style 


coat you want 





heavy rubber-surfaced coat for 

<S RUBGe outdoor working or a fine overcoat of 
Sy imported woolens, a feather-weight silk 

a storm ulster—be sure it bears the 


Raynster label and its value is unques 


»/ tioned. 
= 


Is. gr / Raynsters are made and backed by the 
erate wo ' : 
~ world’s largest rubber manufacturer, and 
they include the most complete line of weather 


proot « lothing ever offered. 





Get yourself a Raynster. Equip your family 


with Raynsters. 


Ask for your Raynster by name in any good 
clothing store and look for the Raynster Label 
the collar. An attractive Style Book will be 










mailed free if you will write for it. 


United States 
Rubber Company 


Clothing Division 
New York and Boston 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Concluded from Page 12) 


might take the other side; and invariably, 
even if the Courier-Journal stood for the 
reforms they affected to stand for, they be- 
gan a system of misrepresentation and 
abuse. In no instance did they attain any 
success. 

Only once, during the Free Silver craze 

of 1896 and the dark and tragic days that 
followed it the three or four succeeding 
ears, the paper having stood for sound 
money, was the property in serious danger. 
It cost more of labor and patience to save it 
from destruction than it had cost to create 
it thirty years before. 

Happily, Mr. Haldeman lived to see the 
rescue complete, the tide turned and the 
future safe 

A newspaper, like a woman, must not 
only be honest but must seem to be honest 
acts of levity, loose unbecoming expressions 
or behavior—-though never so innocent 
tending in the one and in the other to lower 
reputation and discredit character. During 
my career I have proceeded under a confi- 
dent belief in this principle of newspaper 
ethics and an unfailing recognition of its 
mandates. I truly believe that next after 
business integrity in newspaper man- 
agement comes disinterestedness in the 
public service, and next after disinterested- 
ness come moderation and intelligence, 
cleanliness and good feeling, in its method 
of dealing alike with affairs and its readers. 

From that blessed Sunday morning, No- 
vember 8, 1868, to this good day, I have 
known no other life and had no other aim. 
Those were indeed parlous times. It was an 
era of transition. Upon the field of battle, 
after four years of deadly but unequal com- 
bat, the North had vanquished the South. 
The victor stood like a giant, with blood 
aflame, eyes dilate and hands uplifted again 
to strike. The victim lay prostrate; save 
elf-respect and manhood all was lost. 
Clasping its memories to its bosom the 
South sank helpless amid the wreck of its 
fortunes, whilst the North, the benign in- 
fluence of the great Lincoln withdrawn, 
proceeded to decide its fate. To this 
ghastly end had come slavery and seces- 
sion, and all the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance of the Confederacy. To this bitter 
end had come the soldiership of Lee and 
Jackson and Johnston and the myriads of 
brave men who followed them. 


m1 


TMHE one Constitutional barrier that had 

stood between the people of the stricken 
section and political extinction was about 
to be removed by the exit of Andrew 
Johnson from the White House. In his 
place a man of blood and iron—for such 
was the estimate at that time placed upon 
Grant —had been elected President. The 
Republicans in Congress, checked for a 
time by Johnson, were at last to have en- 
tire sway under Thaddeus Stevens. Re- 
construction was at length to be equally 
thorough and merciless. To meet these con- 
ditions was the first requirement of the 
Courier-Journal, a newspaper conducted 
by outlawed rebels and published on the 
sectional border line. The task was not an 
easy one. 

There is never a cause so weak that it 
does not stir into ill-timed activity some 
wild, unpractical zealots who imagine it 
strong. There is never a cause so just but 
that the malevolent and the mercenary 
will seek to trade upon it. The South was 
helpless; the one thing needful was to get 
it on its feet, and though the bravest and 
the wisest saw this plainly enough: there 
came to the front-—particularly in Ken- 
tucky —asmall but noisy vody of politicians 
who had only worked themselves into a 
state of belligerency when it was too late, 
and who with more or less of aggressiveness 
insisted that “the states lately in rebellion” 
still had rights, which they were able to 


maintain and which the North could be 
forced to respect. 

I was of a different opinion. It seemed to 
me that whatever of right might exist the 
South was at the mercy of the North; that 
the radical party led by Stevens and Wade 
dominated the North and could dictate its 
own terms; and that the shortest way 
round lay in that course which was best 
calculated to disarm this radicalism by an 
intelligent appeal to the business interests 
and conservative elements of Northern 
society, supported by a domestic policy of 
justice alike to whites and blacks. 

Though the institution of African slavery 
was gone the negro continued the subject of 
savage contention. I urged that he be taken 
out of the arena of agitation, and my way 
of taking him out was to concede him his 
legal and civil rights. The lately ratified 
Constitutional Amendments, I contended, 
were the real Treaty of Peace between the 
North and South. The recognition of these 
Amendments in good faith by the white 
people of the South was indispensable to 
that perfect peace which was desired by the 
best people of both sections. The political 
emancipation of the blacks was esse ential to 
the moral emancipation of the whites. With 
the disappearance of the negro question as 
cause of agitation, I argued, radicalism of 
the intense, proscriptive sort would die out; 
the liberty-loving, patriotic people of the 
North would assert themselves; and, this 
one obstacle to a better understanding re- 
moved, the restoration of Constitutional 
Government would follow, being a matter 
of momentous concern to the body of the 
people both North and South. 

Such a policy of conciliation suited the 
Southern extremists as little as it suited the 
Northern extremists. It took from the poli 
ticians their best card. South no less than 
North, ‘‘the bloody shirt’’ was trumps. It 
could always be played with effect. It was 
easy to play it and it never failed to catch 
the unthinking and to arouse the excitable 
What cared the perennial candidate so he 
got votes enough? What cared the profes 
sional agitator so his appeals to passion 
brought him his audience? 

It is a fact that until Lamar delivered his 
eulogy on Sumner not a Southern man of 
prominence used language calculated to 
placate the North, and between Lamar and 
Grady there was an interval of fifteen years. 
There was not a Democratic press worthy 
the name either North or South. During 
those evil days the Courier-Journal stood 
alone, having no party or organized follow- 
ing. At length it was joined on the North- 
ern side by Greeley. Then Schurz raised his 
mighty voice. Then came the great liberal 
movement of 1871-2, with its brilliant but 
ill-starred campaign and its tragic finale; 
and then there set in what, for a season, 
seemed to be the deluge 

But the cause of Constitutional Govern- 
ment was not dead. It had been merely 
dormant. Champions began to appear in 
unexpected quarters. New men spoke up, 
North and South. In spite of the Repub- 
lican landslide of 1872, in 1874 the Demo- 
crats swept the Empire State. They carried 
the popular branch of Congress by an 


overwhelming majority. In the Senate 
they aad a respectable minority, with 
Thurman and Bayard to lead it. In the 


House Randall and Kerr and Cox, Lamar, 
Beck and Knott were about to be reén- 
forced by Hill and Tucker and Mills and 
Gibson. The logic of events was at length 
subduing the rodomontade of soap-box 
oratory. Empty rant was to yield to rea 
son. For all its mischances and melan 
choly ending the Greeley campaign had 
shortened the distance across the bloody 





ditor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The eighth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Better Health and Greater Efficiency 
in Office, Store and Factory 


Pure drinking water is essential to health and business ype ang It pays, in 


dollars and cents, to install in offices, stores and factories—as well as in hotels and 
institutions —absolutely sanitary water coolers. 


Some water coolers are so unsanitary and wrong principled that epidemics havi 
been traced directly to them. They allow dirty or disease laden ice to come in contact 


with the water. ‘They serve it harmfully cold. They become foul. They drip and leak. 


th CENTURY 
~OOLER 


The “NXth Century” Cooler is absolutely sanitary. The ice is held in a eparate 
container and cannorf come in contact with the Water and contaminate it Phi Wife! 
is always served at just the right temperature for drinking never injuriously cold. 
It is thoroughly protected trom dust and germs in the air. [tis drawn through a patented 


initary faucet, in all its original purity. 


The cooler 3 Jin far Le ice than other coolers. MW pavs foril { 
alone. ‘Vhat’s because its ice container is made of “Fibrotta a non-conductor, which 


keeps the heat out and the cold in, 


‘AN Xth Century’ Coolers are made in many styles and finishes, to meet all 1 
Phe most popular style for floor use —a very attractive cooler- is shown at the left. W 
also make an attractive line of “C & H” Dispensers for serving all sorts of fruit jul 
drinks, buttermilk, milk, lemonade, ete. We'll bi vlad te end vou our ¢ oolet and 1) 


penser Catalog, with prices. 


’ 


# —-|f you want more durable, economical, and sanitary fire pails, spittoor 
iA ° 4s ” 
Gly Na pails for ve neral use. ClCc. buy kibrotta equipment. Thi attractiy 


mahogany-colored ware is made in one piece, from wood pulp under tremendou 





hydraulic pressure. [f is then chemically treated to give it a very hard, glasslil 
surface (which is unaffected even by light acid solutions). “ kibrotta’’ ware will not rust, 
warp, swell, leak or dent out of shape. More pero than metal and without 

the most serviceable, economical equipment on the market. “bibrotta”’ folder sent 
request. If it is made of Fibre we have it, can make it or will tell you where to get 


ORDLEYéLJAYES ml 
© Or Din DBNDOQWNRIMDIRS) 
Let us help you on any problem in cooling 


LEONARD STREET Department B NEW YORK CITY 


DEALERS WRIT! 
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HE minute you see a shoe you know 
whether the maker has any style sense 
or not. 

gut you have to look below the surface 

All the style sense in the world 

cannot help a manufacturer unless he can get 


these davs. 


the good leather to put into his shoes. 


You see now one of the great advantages 
of the Regal principle of concentrating on a 
few excellent leathers. 

You see how it establishes an intimacy 
between this Company and the sources of 
The ability to anticipate the 
season's need for thousands and thousands of 
hides—to select from the pick of the market. 


Vuality leather. 


We doubt there has ever been a better 


Sixty Regal Stores in the Great Metropolitan Cities and 
Regal Agency Stores in 
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Who Gets the Good Leather 


example of sound value at a price that is r7gh¢ 
to both wearer and maker than 


The Regal “Biltmore”— $7.50 


Cordo Mandarin Leather in Dark Russet shade, 
vitl Neolin sol and Wing Koot rubber heel 
Smartly styled, with long, slender vamp, giving 
Beautifully 


tyle bec ause of 


plenty of room with trim appearance. 


nade and finished—and enduring 
s Regal quality through and through. 

The ‘*Biltmore’’ at $7.50 is possible only 
because the Regal Company could go into 
the market months ago, and command its 
supply of leather against steadily rising prices. 
Canadian prices are slightly higher, because of 


There never was a time when the Regal resources 


of style, quality and ‘e Meant more to the thoughtful 


ti 
fit 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, 268 Summer Street, BOSTON 


man and woman than they do today. 


over a thousand 


Yr ches dnd towns 
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talkative—the gossips, the sounding board 
of the revolution. They chattered, he 
claimed, unendingly—like the birds in the 
aviary in the park; and yet in that chat- 
tering, as he called it, he recognized as 
well as anyone, there w: ~ always, from some 
source or other, some bit of news or gossip 
that was valuable. And it was my part to 
gather this. 

These men in the inner circle of what 
Plangonev called “savioring,’”’ which in- 
cluded, of course, the more wealthy of them, 
or those with the more wealthy wives, 
gathered quite often at the house of a 
young millionaire—a tall, handsome, rather 
effeminate man, who smoked Russian ciga- 
rettes in a long holder, of which he had a 
gre at collection; who wore a ve ry costly 
ancient ring, and almost inv: iriably spats; 
the man whom Plangonev with his usual 
di sregard of all propriety always de signated 
as ‘‘the god in spats 

With this inner se ot, as well as with this 
class as a whole, Honest John Hodman 
“Comrade John’ —always had close rela 
tions To them he was a type, a heroic 
figure an example of the hearty hardy 
aborer. His vulgarities, his continued par- 


tial submergence —even in the new tem- 


perate time in aleohol; his mixed marital 
relations —were all typical to these ama- 
teur social students of the natural reflex 


action of the honest toiler escaping finally 
from oppression. Even his hired murders 
ere understandable if true! He was to 
them, in short, an orack semisacred; the 
lightly alcoholic voice of the people. 

Hodman on his side, though privately 
his epinion of these people was not amen 
able to repetition, could not, naturally 
enough, resist expanding under their defer 
ence and adulation when with them— espe 
cially when more than usually in his cups; 
and he often retailed to them the purposes 
he had hatching in his mind; and before 
this time I had at the instance of Plangoney 
more than once found him overtalkative of 
our movements, and requiring repression, 
which he very promptly had and took most 
humbly from Plangonev, for whom he had 
up to that time a very salutary and chas 
tened fear. 

This time again I found Plangonev right; 
Comrade John Hodman had been talking 
again to his frie a — amateur saviors; 
and in a very different mood from what I 
had ever heard aces I ascertained this 
soon after, during a visit to the house of 
him whom I will call the man with the 
spats, where the inner circle were gossiping. 

They were all agog, of course, with the col- 
lapse in the stock exchange—the practical 
elim un “esque of the ce ymmon stock of great 
p ubli iC ly owned corporations. 

‘It is the very thing we have been wae 
ing for for years,”’ said one of the leader 

“Yes,”’ said the man with the spats, ‘ ‘the 
culmination of years of effort.” 

“Tt has been a frightful mental strain,” 
aid the thin man with the very wealthy 
wife, his hand upon his forehead, “upon 
many of us.” 


The « 


ad made, very naturally, a 
pecialty of the underst Landing of the new 
events in Russia~ several writing and 
peaking as authorities on the matter 

most prominent among these being a 


reu 


young observer in hort glasses, who had 
gone personally into the Russian rural dis 
tricets and made there a three weeks’ study 
of the Russian view, concerning the possi 
bilities of which he was most enthusiastic. 
So they all knew something of Plangonev, 
bot!i as a Russian and an American influ- 
ence 

They had he ard, of « ourse, of the work of 
Plangonev in this country by this time, but 
merely as one instigating labor through 
Comrade Hor in the West. There was 
no secret, especially among those directly 
interested, in his presence and mission in 
America. But they knew nothing of the 
accompanying relations wit h Stephen Black 
or the fund of freedom, for these were covered 
up, as I shall show later, with more than 
extraordinary care. In these people’s minds 
the collapse had been brought nate by 
their publicity and agitation and suct 1 allies 
as Hodman and his class— plus, of course, 
always, the support of natural social tend- 
encies 

Yet they were not entirely at ease—some 
of them, even then. I th ought I saw sober 
faces there, for more than one income, of 
course, must have been affected. However, 
they were all, for whatever cause, under the 


Imar 


stimulus of excitement. A great new mat- 
ter had come into the world to be talked of. 
They considered the socialistic era now at 
he and. 

‘““We must apply ourselves—all our en- 
ergies,’’ said the lean man with longish 
hair who sat back on a deep-cushioned 
Engl ish lounge beside the man with the 
spats, “to its direction in its formative 
stage.”” And the others agreed at length. 

They had of course, as I knew, much of 
their information on labor conditions from 
Hodman. It was a rare evening when he 
was not quoted, and that night it came out 
that from his predictions some dark and 
revolutionary thing was about to happen 
something, they brought out finally, with 
some few side glances at me, that would 
affect quite materially the real leadership 
in American labor; a remark which I took 
to be aimed indirectly at Plangonev. He 
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might disappear, it seemed, before long to | 


where he came from, so I learned finally, 
according to Honest John's mysterious 
utterances, no doubt made under a slight 
excess of exhilaration from alcohol. He 
might disappear, that foreigner —it seemed 
that he prophesied some day as suddenly 
as he had come here. And in some ways, 
good riddance! 

This was a new attitude for Comrade 
John, the honest labor leader, usually so 
friendly and subservient to Plangonev; 
lodging with him, in fact, quite often at his 
rooms sobering off in quiet from his 
periodical debauches. I lost no time in 
carrying my information to Plangonev. 

He preserved his usual fatalistic calm 

‘Do you connect it with Black still?” 
I asked him. 

“Why not?” asked Plangoneyv. “What 
could he not offer to get rid of me now? 
And what I know?” 

‘Not violence!” TI said. 

“Who knows? Why not, if needed?’ 

fut I would not believe it. 

“Comrade John,” said Plangoney, “and 
his dynamite!’ And he laughed. 

‘That is a poor je ast,’ ee said, sho« k e “d 

“So Comrade John will find,’ said 
Plangoney, his manner making that strange 
change which it now quite often made, 
rom scornful fatalistic levity to a sudden 
seriousness which bordered on ferocity. 

I did not at the time entirely accede to 
his suspicion, yet I could see there were ex 
cellent reasons for it. We had looted a con- 
tinent, indeed, with these men, but there 
might be necessarily in the situation, I was 
beginning to see now, elements of physical 
danger over the division and the conceal- 
ment; for there must be, as there had been, 
most scrupulous concealment of such a tre- 
mendous spoil. 

vir 
HE necessity of concealment on the part 
of Stephen Black of his tremendous 
booty from the stock market will be appar 
ent when the conditions of the time are 
brought to mind. 

It was now the spring of 1922, just fol 
lowing the first or preliminary closing of 
pr national stock exchange. Our plot of 
-* bt was we ‘Il on in its second phase. The 

hard lip pe “] pince rs of government compe 
tition in industry on the one hand and taxa 
tion to pay its expenses on the other had 
losed about private capital in the private 
corporation and all but destroyed it, drag 
ging down, of course, a great share of its 


owners and the great capitalists who con 
trolled great companies in its falling. 

It Was necessary now for us, aS Our sec 
ond step in our plan, to eliminate the other 
members of the great bourgeois—the 
damned two per cent; or, as Plangoney 
now put it in his hard way: ‘‘The main 
battle is well on; it becomes now time to 
go out on the field and kill off the stragglers.” 

Not all of the great bourgeois, of course, 
held their property in the form of stock of 
corporations. Some, aging, had turned it 
into underlying bonds. Some few held city 
real estate; a large number had and still 
held government bonds obtained for rail- 
road stock—though there had been a tend- 
ency among the very rich not to retain 
these. Some—very important ones—espe- 
cially in the lines of metals, petroleum and 
food supplies, still held the great secret pri- 
vate corporations whose stocks had never 
been listed upon the recognized public 
stock exchange. Some, watching this flood 
of government debt and taxation rising, 
had been credited with converting all that 
was possible of their property into actual 
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cash. Against this supposed sequestration 
of great property the general public, egged 
on by means of every form of propaganda 
that we or the natural American genius for 
agitation could devise, was now in full ery. 
For government expenses were not lessen- 
ing; the government debt was mounting; 
and the main source of war taxation was 
now being lost or escaping entirely. 

During the war, of course, under the agra- 
rian influence from the West and South, the 

war taxes had been framed; those happiest 
taxes, as Plangonev had termed them, ever 
devised by man—-to be laid upon the prop- 
erty of corporations and the great incomes 
of the very rich, leaving at least ninety per 
cent of the population practically free. Of 
these two main sources of public income 
the corporation was being lost, and the 
other was fast disappearing; and the gen- 
eral population, now being threatened with 
being taxed itself, and taught in the past to 
regard the very rich with continual suspi- 
cion, believed that they were now escap- 
ing, through some new subterranean way, 
their obligations to the state. So the Gov 
ernment was sharpening the penalties of 
law with more and drastic punish 
ments to prevent this. 

I often speculated on the position of 
Stephen Black. He was of course under a 
double danger now. For years by very 
skillful machinery he had kept the real im- 
mensity of his fortune and his income from 
all knowledge— public as well as private; 
now if through his recent accretions his 
property and his income should be divulged 
the penalties he must pay, both in property 
and in person, would be overwhelming. 

I touched upon this occasionally, but 
rather lightly always, with Plangonev; for 
from a natural personal policy I learned as 
little as possible of the actual financial 
transactions of either man. 

“Where and how has he concealea it?” 
I asked Plangonev once, and it seemed to 
me that he rather avoided me. 

‘That we would all like to know,” he 
answered. But, though I suspected at the 
time he had lines of investigation out 
hunting this knowledge, he 
said nothing of that phase. 

“We do know this,” he said: “It makes 
a danger hanging over him, which will not 
let him cease until he closes every means 
of approach.” 

“Meaning,” I said, “‘us! 

“Why not?” asked Plangonev 

“And you still suspect our 
Ho dman?” 

“Suspect, perhaps,”’ said Plangonev, “‘is 
not the word.” And I saw now by his way 
that he had no more information ready for 
me, and dropped the matter. 

Hodman was now in the West, carrying 
out his familiar methods of a labor cam 
paign. The strongest, of course, of all 
American corporations had been those 
great private aggregations which had espe- 
cial control of the mines and meat and oil. 
These great secret strongholds of capital 
had no one knew what resources behind 
them with which to go forward with their 
work. On the other hand they employed 
always the rougher elements—the free 
labor, as Plangonev termed it — most easily 
excitable, quite largely of recent foreign 
origin, and already more than slightly 
touched by the kindling flames of the suc 
cesses of the proletariat in Europe. Here 
was the obvious place to apply pressure on 
the more obstinate citadels of private cap 
ital, and here Honest John Hodman was 
especially strong. Up to this time violence 
had not been greatly apparent in our move- 
ment, in spite of my recent fears, but I 
could see its continual tendency to creep 
in. The daily press, I recall, one morning 
registered another dynamiting; a whole 
sale hired murder of scab labor, typical of 
the method of that smiling entrepreneur 
of murder, Honest John Hodman; and I 
took occasion at that time to protest to 
Plangonev about it, reminding him of his 
promises of a peaceful revolution. 

‘They may deny it as much as they 
choose,”’ I said, ‘ but you know and I know 
it is the work of Hodman. And I for one 
protest that I shall not sit by and close my 
eyes or even wink at it. He must stop it 
and at once 

‘I think,” 
recur.” 

‘Why not?” I asked. 

“Comrade Hodman,” he answered, “if 
I am right, is already on the way toward 
eliminating himself from the problem; or 
so, at least, I hope.” 

He said nothing more definite at the 
time, but it must have been only a few 


more 


” 


Comrade 


said Plangonev, “it will not 
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days after this that he called for me to 
accompany him on another evening excur- 
sion. 

‘To see Stephen Black again?” I asked 
when I saw the direction he was taking. 
And I spoke with some surprise, for we had 
not been with Black then for some little 
time. 

“No,” he answered. 

“To whom, then?” I asked. 

l'o see Comrade Hodman.” 

To see Hodman!” I cried, surprised. 
“Here!” For I had supposed him still in 
Colorado. 

“Wait,” he said. “That is what I desire 
you to see as a witness.” 

We progressed, nevertheless, till we came 
into the vicinity of Black’s house—toward 
the concealed entrance on Sixty-fifth 
Street; and we were almost there when a 
man brushed by whom I recognized as 
one of those whom Plangonev had out in 
his service of investigation continually. 

“Soon?” asked Plangonev as the man 
sauntered by us in his long overcoat. 

“Very soon now,” he answered without 
slackening, and was past. 

We sauntered by ourselves, and stood 
for a few moments opposite the end at 
Sixty-fifth Street upon the broad walk of 
the Central Park side of the street of the 
great bourgeois. It was a damp, unpleasant 
night again, with few upon the streets, and 
here was a point of vantage where we 
might stand relatively undisturbed. The 
street of the great bourgeois stood more 
forbidding and silent than ever before. 
Heaven knows how many of those great imi- 
tation castles were now empty—three, per- 
haps, out of four; and the occupants of the 
rest, in all human probability, sat within 
in gloomy anticipation of the future. 

We had not stood there watching more 
than a few minutes when a familiar figure 
appeared from the back-stairs entrance of 
Stephen Black’s 

‘Hodman!” I said once, for there 
was no mistaking that big hulking shape. 

“You see him now with your own eyes,” 
commented P1: langoney 


‘With Black!” I 


or 


“er 


cried again; and a 
shudder of personal apprehension passed 
over me, knowing the two men and know 
ing now that Plangonev had been caution- 
ing me from real information. 
“Why is he here?” 
“Considering us, no doubt,” 
goney 
‘How? How?” I said, for I was now 
thoroughly alarmed, as much by what I 
iw he kne »w as by what I myself had seen. 


said :Plan- 


“How shall we defend ourselves?” 
‘It vill be better, I think,” replied 
Plangonev, “‘to leave the comrade to him- 


se if oa 
‘To himse lf? 
‘Yes,”” said 
Such cases often tend t 
rather than violent defense 
“*Self-elimination!’’ I exclaimed, adding 
immediately: “Of course, anything but 
violence. And if you know i 
“It is often the way,” 
calmly; ed only 
your own good; 


’ I repeated afte or him. 
P lanvone v; “it is better 
to self-e limination, 


said Plangonev 
wished to show you for 
that you would be circum- 


spect, for instance, in the disposal of your 
evenings.” 
And with that I had to be content. 


Plangonev in point of fact gave me his 
confidence less and less now, and indeed 
there was an effort on my part as well as 
on his against his giving it. His plans or 
the tendency he might be fostering for the 
elimination of John Hodman remained a 
mystery to me. 

Plangonev’s warning, however, was not 
wasted upon me. It gave me a tendency at 
least to keep indoors after nightfall—the 
knowledge that that smiling, hearty hand- 
shaking murderer was in the city; and as 
Plangonev with his better knowledge ob- 
served: “Not uninterested possiply in 
extinguishing what information we may 
have, together with our brains.’” No doubt, 
too, as Plangonev intimated, the man 
might wish to further some ambition of his 
own. All this at one stroke, happy to both 
his employer, Black, and himself. What 
he was capable of, both in treachery and 
homicide, our knowledge of his record well 
showed 

“But how,” I asked myself more than 
once in that period, remembering Plan- 
gonev’s intimation, “‘by what means will 
the m: un eliminate himself—without our 
action?’ 

I could see now that it was at least pos- 
sible that my participation in this promised 
peaceful revolution had led me very quickly 

(Continued on Page 60 
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Continued from Page 58) 
to the edge of personal as well as social 
violence—no matter how I might deprecate 
it. Both personally and for society I be- 
gan now to have a deep sense of ap prel hen- 
sion over the situation. 

Yet, I could reflect at least that if vio- 
lence were threatening to extinguish our 
knowledge, together with our brains, my 
danger would be in a way secondary to and 
probably, in fact, following that of Plan- 
gonev himself. 

1x 

T WAS not many days after this that in 

the late evening I was roused from my 
writing of my daily record by the appear- 
ance of Plangonev on my threshold. 

*‘To-night I shall spend here,” he in- 
formed me, 

“Very well,”’ I said 

This, though not usual, was an arrange 
ment that had been made before. And we 
went to bed finally, after general discussion 
of both the progress of the plot of debt and, 
not unnaturally, our own personal situa 
tion. But when in the morning I took from 
my doorway and spread open the morning 
paper I could not repress an exclamation of 

urprise 

*Look!”’ I 
been there!’’ 

‘If I had been— yes,” he said calmly 
And I stared at him. 

He lived—inecognito always-on the 
ground floor of his old tenement—an ar 
rangement that gave him easy and un 
noticed access to his dwe lling A bomb or 
an infernal machine had been placed there 
possibly in the cellar, but more probab] 
by the sidewall in the hallway and had 
exploded, driving out the contents of his 
rooms upon the sidewall Fortunately, 
the account in the 
apparently no loss of life; the other ten- 






lf you had 


called to hi 


paper stated, there was 


ants were unharmed, and the owner of the 
apartment— a man not known to the neigh- 
bors seemed to have been away, for no 


trace of hi body had been found. The one 
feature out of the ordi nary had been, the 
journal stated, that the explosion, with the 
going out of the windows, had filled al 
the adjoining neighborhood with papers 
clippings of newspapers 

We were forced to laugh in a te tel 
selves at the net results of the 
the seattering of the fr uits of P epcendl™ 
newspaper-clipping bureau over the ad- 
joining neighborhood 

“The comrade must have been disap- 
pointed,” said Plangonev with his usual 
phlegm, “at his accomplishment.” 

And he went down to investigate leay 
ing me still wondering just how definite a 
warning of the danger he had had from his 
investigators 

The attempt on his life was, of course, 
much simpler than it would seem to one in 
other than New York The use of 
explosives for private murder is not at all 
unfamiliar in the tenement district in the 
eastern-central parts of Manhattan, where 
Plangonev lived. It was not, in the first 
place, a phenomenon unfamil 
demand large space in the newspapers be 
yond the first day, especially 
no loss of life. It was credited again to 
ome re crude scence of the SO-¢ lle d Blac k 
Hand of the Italian population; and ina 
space of time incredible to anyone but a 
New Yorker the explosion was forgotten 
and Plangonevy, still undisturbed in mind, 
was living in an adjoining tenement, this 
time in the highest story 

The attempt at extinguishment might, 
it occurred to me for a moment, have come 
from someone in our movement who might 
be fatuous enough to suppose that Plar- 
gonev held on his own premises some part 
of the great sums he handled in the freedom 
fund; which of course he did not But 
very few if any knew of this, and I saw of 
course immediately that general explosion 
was not the way that any thief would ap- 
proach a robbery, even if he had knowledge 
of our fund. And so as far as it went I 
could but see that the occurrence fitted in 
nowhere so well as with the theory involv- 
ing Hodman, which I knew Plangonev and 
his investigators were working on with so 
much patience and almost preternatural 
lack of fear. No doubt Plangonev knew 
with much exactness the movements of our 
sinister comrade, Honest John. 

I had another inkling of this black double 
game of shadowing. On the second morn- 
ing after this I received a telephone mes 
sage from Plangonev putting me on my 
guard—to the effect that Honest John 
would be calling on me in a very short 
time; indeed, a matter of an hour 
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‘Do not be alarmed,” said Plangonev. 
“He will offer you no personal violence 
face to face. You know that—or should 
know it from his past. That is not his 
method —-if he can avoid it. But, whatever 
you do, show no emotion or surprise when 
you see him— beyond your natural surprise 
at finding that he is in the city.’ 

It was an easy order to be given. I felt 
so a half hour later when I beheld Hodman 
entering. Fortunately I saw he had been 
drinking—and was in fact at the latter end 
of a thoroughgoing drunk, with which it 
was commonly said he always followed his 
attempts at murder; and I was ready for 
him with my modulated expressions of sur- 
prise at his presence in New York. 

‘I had supposed,” I said, “you were in 
Colorado od 

‘I was,” he said, ‘‘when I heard what 
they were trying to do here to the comrade. 
They telegraphed me, and on I came.” 

And as he said it he searched me with his 
drunken ey watery with feigned emotion. 

“I canfe,”” he swore with a hearty out- 
pouring of horrid oaths in testimony of his 
manly feeling, ‘“‘to find out who did this 
thing to the comrade. And when I do he'll 
hear from Honest John!” 

“The comrade,” I said, for that was 
what he always des gnate od Plangonev, 
‘will be glad to see you!” 

I released the hand he was still holding 
in his soft, moist, ex- penne palm, 

after he had nearly crushed it topulp. Then, 
following more " cross -examination and 
probing of my feelings, he slapped me in full 
heartiness upon the back and started heav- 

for Plangonev’s new quarters, to which 
had directed him. 

I saw the smiling, friendly murderer go 
upon his new quest with mixed feelings 
Was his coming really in response to some 
call by Plangonev, telegraphed on and for- 
warded to him from Colorado by a con- 
federate? Was he drawn in by the power 
the Russian held over him? Had he really 

a summons he would feel he must 
? Or was it that, now that indirect 
der had failed, under the false courage 
came forward, smiling, to 
make a second and more direct attempt 
to extinguish us— Plangonev first? 

‘You must keep me informed,” I said to 
Plangonev when I warned him over the 
telephone of Hodman’s coming, “ when- 
ever he comes toward me again. I must 
be in a position to protect myself. 

“And you,”’ I said, when he made no 
answer-—‘“‘ why do you take this risk? Why 
not call in the authorities?”’ 

I could hear his jarring 
the telephone 

‘The authoritic hesaid. ‘We? Now?” 

Of course I realiz That was one of 
the serious features of the situation. We 
could not, from our position, invite investi- 
gation. Ina very real and dangerous sense 
we were outside the pale of law. We must 
de fe nd ourse lves. 

*Do not be alarmed,” said Plangonev; 
“until after he leaves here at least!"" And 
he put down the telephone. 

I reflected several times that next day 
on me phrase of his closing—‘‘until after 
he eaves here ee 

Mee 1 the next day, it seemed, he had not 
left. 

“He still stays,”’ said Plangonev. ‘‘He 
is in bad condition after this last debauch 
We are attending to him.” 

Just whom he meant by “we 
sure--and am not now. I was in those new 
quarters practically not at all. Yet I knew 
that with his means now he commanded 
just what help he pleased, and just the 
type to suit his exact purpose, drawn from 
the in terminable variety of types in that 
inexhaustible human reservoir—the tene- 
me nts of New Y a, 

“He is no bet * he told me the next 
day. ‘ ‘We are seal by his condition to 
keep liquor from him. He is not so cheerful 
as when he first came,” he added. “He 
becomes restless when deprived of alcohol. 
He is almost violent when we are not with 
him. He must be watched to prevent this 
natural chemical attraction from working.” 

It was like a daily report from a hospital 
or a prison, I came to think, feeling a little 
surprise—yes, uneasiness—-over the situa- 
tion 
‘Have you had a doctor? 
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““Oh, yes,” said Plangonev briefly, and 
closed the wire. 
x 
WAS not at all prepared for Plangonev’s 
next call on me. It came in fact an 
evening or so after this, in an invitation 
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to go with him again to the house of Stephen 
Black. It had been now some weeks since 
we had been there, and I for my part had 
no idea our visits were to be resumed. 

I conjectured rightly that it was not 
Black who had sent for him. 

“No,” said Plangonev, in explanation. 

‘There is a matter of special importance 
which will come up to-night that I must 
talk to him about, so I sent word to him.” 

[ reflected naturally that under the exist- 
ing situation he could demand at least an 
audience from the capitalist at will. What 
special knowledge Plangonev oe of his 
affairs I could only dream. But I myself 
had more than ample to damn him in the 
eyes of the Federal law if I cared to give it 
out. So then we went on together to the 
house of Stephen Black. It so happened 
that our usual secret entrance at the rear 
was under repair, and we went into the 
house that night by the direct and publix 
way 

As we went in Charlotte Black came 
forth to meet us, her father not being quite 
prepared; not overwell, she said, though 
not really indisposed. 

It seemed to me at the time that the 
young woman was never more beautiful, 
more alluring—nor at the same time more 
independent and inaccessible— than on that 
particular night. Her wealth was indicated 
rather than displayed in her costume; by 
the simplicity or even paucity of valuable 
ornament— lace or jewels; very little per- 
sonal adornment indeed, but every single 
piece a gem, the highest of its kind. It was 
in her person even more, and in her man- 
ner—the quality of her skin, the poise of 
her head, the direct beauty of her eyes 
that she showed both what she was and 
what she estimated herself to be: the most 
beautiful of all creatures, free, uncaught, 
who never conceivably would be captured 
but upon her own terms. 

It was curiosity, I presumed, that urged 
her out to meet us in person—the fascina 
tion, possib ly, of Plangonev, this monster 
from the slums, who attracted her by the 
very menace of his personality and the 
darkness of his knowledge and more ¢ 
pecially by the menace of his beliefs and 
theories concerning marriage 

‘Now that you are a man of property,”’ 
she said mockingly, ‘‘as I am told, I sup- 
pose you will go on to the acquirement of 
more 

“Of what?” 
her. 

“Of a mate—-a woman —a wife,” she said 

“That is not the property I desire—in 
another human being! I prefer free as 
sociation between free persons,” he said. 

But again his hard eyes de voured her a 
she went on, driven by that woman’s fatal 
instinct, always inevitably to use her pow- 
ers—totempt or even, in this case, to taunt. 
White, delicate, beautiful with 
every accessory of calculated beauty, she 
played above him that night—consciously, 
it seemed to me—Ariel to Caliban—taunt- 
ing this monster from the slums, secure 
always in her power to escape; and yet we 
know—or I at least am certain—that be 
yond the mere promptings of curiosity 
there was nothing, no personal emotion 
which attracted her on toward her own 
doom. 

It was in the Blacks’ private 
upon the same floor as his office, that she 
held us while we were with her—a room 
fitted with priceless objects of foreign art 
of all varieties and kinds, such as, by an old 
habit—following no doubt, as some satirist 
has said, the parlor whatnots of their an- 
cestry—the great bourgeois often gathered 
together in one room from distant lands. 
The priceless rug of the six hunters was 
there upon the floor, a great and wonder- 
fully delicate Ming vase, and on standards 
or on the walls the angular early Italian art, 
the gay pagan carving of later Rome and 
the celebrated Brilliaux hawking tapestry. 

In this particular case, it must be said, 
the assembly of art objects had been made 
more or less congruous by taste— not only 
the professional taste of the collector and 
architect but the personal taste of the two 


asked Plangonev, studying 


sle nder 


museum, 


women—past and present rulers of this par- 
ticular house—the mother, and now her 
daughter. 


She talked with us, Charlotte Black, ir 
the museum for a comparatively short 
time. Then from there we passed through 
the silence of that muted house— heavy 
hangings, heavy carpets, the forced and 
unnatural silence of the servants of the 
very rich--to the huge working office of 
Stephen Black. 

(Continued en Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Black had changed, it seemed to me, in 
the weeks since we had seen him, not for the 
better. He was not thin; in fact, his lower 
face and throat seemed much heavier, but 
his voice was tired and his mien seemed 
strained. Anatmosphere, in fact, of strained 
watchfulness seemed to be about him. But 
more than all I then saw this curious grow- 
ing change showed in his eyes; that bulg- 
ing—that effect of fear seemed now intensi- 
fied. In spite of his phlegm, his studied 
calm of the speculator and the lifelong 
gambler, that look—that gleam of fright 
that was in his eyes—would not escape you 
now, no matter how unobservant was your 
habit. So poorly was he under self-control 
that he seemed to flinch—-at least I thought 
so—when Plangonev first entered the great 
room. 

““T have come to see you,”’ said Plangonev 
when we began the interview— again short- 
ened by the orders of Black’s master, Doc- 
tor Tideway-—“‘upon a matter you and I 
must face.” 

“What matter?” asked Stephen Black 
gruffly and hoarsely at the same time. 

‘Our associate, John Hodman.” 

There was no change in the careful calm 
of Stephen Black—except one. It seemed 
at least that his prominent eyes became 
more prominent— protruded almost as you 
watched, in his otherwise unmoved face. 
He made no vocal answer. 

““T was wondering,”’ Plangonev now went 
on, “‘just what he meant to you.” 

“Tome?” said Black, rousing and speak- 
ing in his ordinary gruff voice again. He 
was outwardly the same old unbending 
man once more, but that his strange ap- 
pearing eyes betrayed him. 

‘“*Yes-s-s,”’ said Plangonev; and I marked 
again how ‘the Russian sibilants hissed in 
his speech with his restrained emotion. 
‘**We did not know he was in your acquaint- 
ance until quite lately; until our com- 
rade, the Reverend Mr. Todd, and I, per- 
ceived him coming from your door.” 

Black, turning now, found confirmation 
of our knowledge in my eye. 

“Since then we know more,” the Russian 
went along. “Since then he has been with 
us much. He now lies in my rooms, not 
well! With his old trouble. We are keep- 
ing him in restraint for both himself and 
us—for fear of delirium tremens; for fear 
lest under the influence of liquor he may 
speak still more!’’ He gazed me aningly at 
Black. “And so,”’ he went on, “he is not 
now well—not able to be here. I was, in 
fact, somewhat anxious for his condition 
when I came here—when I left some hours 
ago; and I promised,” he said then, “to 

call up my rooms and see just how he was 
to-night, knowing,” he said to Black with 
still politeness, “‘that you would desire to 
know!” 

I was surprised there was no readier re- 
sponse from Black—from a man of his bold 
type and hard experience. He merely 
stared that dreadful stare—with fixed and 
bulging eyes. 

“Now, if you please,” said Plangonev, 
with an almost stage perfection of polite- 
ness, “‘I will see—concerning your friend!” 
He rose and passed across the room. In the 
corner, set in the carved wainscoting, was 
the private telephone booth of Stephen 
Black—used for who could tell how many 
market-shaking commands in his business 
life. To this Plangoney stepped and en- 
tered—while Black and I sat in a con- 
strained and perfect silence. The seconds 
passed; and several minutes. We heard no 
more than the faint muffled murmur of 
Plangonev’s talking. But then at last he 
appeared from the booth. 

“Comrade Hodman,” he announced, 
dead!” 

“Dead!” I cried, springing to my feet. 

But Stephen Black said nothing—sat 
staring with protruding eyes. 

“Tt was a singular thing,” said Plan- 
gonev, returning and sitting down again 
across the table, where he could look into 
the eyes of Stephen Black once more, “yet 
very simple. The comrade was v iolent, de- 
lirious, even screaming for liquor, which, 
as you know, he continually must have 
even in this time when it is forbidden us. 
But now, by my orders,” said Plangonev, 
staring into Stephen Black’s eyes rigidly, 
“‘and by the orders of his physician,” he 
went on presently, “‘he was deprived of it. 
For his own good. In my absence,” the 
relater continued—“shortly after I had 
gone, it seems—the guard, against my or- 
ders, certainly,” he interjected, continuing 
his significant glances at Black, “‘left the 
room for a moment. There was there,” he 


went on, ‘‘a quantity of alcohol, which we 
had eteined for use in a small spirit lamp; 
a bottle standing at one side on a table by 
the wall. This, it appears, the attendant 
left standing there. You see the rest!’’ he 
said. 

“The rest!” I said, clutching the arms 
of my chair, for it came back to me—his 
intimation of the few days before — 
his prophecy of self-elimination concerning 
Hodman. 

“It was wood alcohol,” said Plangonev. 

I could not repress an exclamation. I 
saw in my mind the scene—the foul- 
ceilinged little room in the old tenement; 
the cheap iron bed with its tumbled bed- 
clothes; and this craven hulking creature, 
with glazed eyes, screaming for his liquor 
sure as a chemical drawn to its affinity to 
find and drink in alcohol, in any form. And 
then the guard’s absence—and Plango- 
nev’s—and the wood alcohol! Could this 
be—must it not be, my startled mind in 
quired—that self-elimination Plangonev had 
so explicitly predicted? And yet who could 
prove it—even I? 

“It is wonderful, is it not,” I heard 
Plangonev’s voice recalling me to the scene, 
‘“*hew each contains within itself always 
each living thing—the germs of its own 
self-destruction? He goes,” he said to 
Black; ‘‘and you remain. Yet you too 
contain within yourself so many elements 
of self-destruction. Do you not?”’ he asked. 

I could but wonder more—not knowing 
yet of course the full reason of it—at the 
small reaction that Stephen Black made to 
him. There was almost no response at all. 
And then the Russian passed along, with 
calm speech and threats intolerable in his 
voice. And I myself sat as fascinated as 
apparently Black was. 

“You, for example, make your plans,” 
he said in that deadly even voice. ‘You 
conceal your wealth most admirably. In 
cash. In gold—so much of it. To leave no 
trace to government investigation for the 
tax on income. You conceal it so care- 
fully—its making and its place. You keep 
it so much here—in this room where you 
can know.” 

And now I thought Black did give a 
little start at last. 

“But suppose now,” said Plangonev, sit- 
ting more erect, his cat-and-mouse manner 
gone in the twinkling of an eye—‘“‘suppose 
now, for example, the Government should 
come to know of you, of all your illegal 
acts, of this fortune which you so lately 
made, and saved so much intact from gen- 
eral taxation.” 

And now for the first time—driven curi- 
ously by the lifelong habit of a trader and 
fighter of men—a reaction of self-defense 
came at last upon Stephen Black 

“Suppose the Government should come 
to know of you?” asked the Russian. 

“Or of you?” returned the American, 
raising again his shrunken shoulders in his 
high-backed chair. 

“Quite true,” said Plangonev, smiling 
now--a smile not beautiful, Showing his 
stained broken wolfish teeth. ‘‘ And yet we 
differ so—in this as well. Let us look at 
it—examine now the situation critically. 
For you,” he said to Black, “dealing neces- 
sarily with so many parties in the first 
accumulation of your wealth, it has been 
difficult at best and most ingenious that 
you have continued to conceal yourself at 
all. And so it would, I think we can agree, 
be correspondingly most easy to disclose 
your operations. 

“ As for me,” he went along, “I at least 
have had transactions with but one—your- 
self. So you at least would come first—and 
then perhaps it might be you could involve 
me. Let us say,” he said, ‘‘you did. There 
is still this difference between us: I at 
least have had before the experience. 
Prison life will be no novelty to me—or 
great danger. I am peasant; I am prison 
stuff. But you,” he said—‘‘ask yourself.” 

And that dreadful look—that look of 
terror in the great bourgeois’ eyes—sharp- 
ened once again. 

“You know, certainly!” said Plangonev 
smoothly. ‘And as for flight—which you 
have canvassed in your mind so often, 
naturally —I would say dispassionately you 
were safer here. You would be too often 
seen after leaving, by those not exactly 
your friends. We had asaying in old times,’ 
said Plangonev, “among our house serfs in 
Russia: ‘The eyes of the slave are never 
closed upon the master.’ It is so also to- 
day with the proletariat and you! As you 
have seen to-night,”” he added. 

And the slumped figure in the chair made 
no answer. 
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‘My feelings, though,” said Plangonev, 
“are that with proper understanding 
with a mere extension of the understanding 
which we have already had—all will be well 
for both of us.” 

He showed, it seemed to me, in his calm 
in his continuation of his cat-andemouse 
manner, to which he had returned—the 
spirit of the half Oriental in his blood. 

“T have felt,’ he went on smoothly, 
“from the first that ten per cent was too 
small a part of what we made together—of 
our mutual gains upon the stock exchange. 


I have felt that we should have, not ten per | 
cent, but half at least for what we did—to | 


add to our account—for our fund of free- 
dom.” 

I gasped, listening. Blackmail in tens 
in hundreds of millions! On a scale more 
incredible than could have been even 
dreamed before our times! And while 
took in my breath I heard Plangonev’s 
voice going smoothly on. 

“But that certainly,” he said to Black, 
“must be your decision—and not mine! 
I simply now show out the weakness of 
your position. You have naturally, as 
Comrade Hodman, essential weakness; the 
germs of self-destruction lurk in your own 
situation.” 

There came from Black at this a sort of 
mumble, which Plangonev stopped to hear. 
| watched him as he paused. The gleam of 
happy hatred shone in his one bright eye as 
then, when no more intelligible sound came 
from Black, he passed along. 

“Death unfortunately,” he said, ‘‘as you 
know, awaits you all too easily—from 
many ways. If you should fly, perhaps! 
If you go to jail, with the germs which lie 
so long within you; even with the suspense 
of not acceding to my request—and what 
even that might bring to you.” 

He waited with me, watching now that 
frightful and now appalling change upon 
the face of Black—the sinking body, tl 
sweat upon the face, but most particularly 
that look—-those eyes, those dreadful, fixed, 
protruding eyes of a man who sees in his 
own mind the last degree of horror. 

But while we rose to catch him he stood 
up; stood and waved his futile hands be- 
fore his face like one who fights away an 
invisible swarm of insects from him. 

“Death! Death! Death!” said Stephen 
Black, and falling forward lay upon the 
dragon-covered oaken table. 

And as he fell—before we came round to 
him-—-the door opened and the long-faced 
doctor, the master of Black, came running 
through the doorway. 

“What’s this?” he called, and hurried 
on to Black’s side—where I was by now, 
holding him from slipping from the table. 

He was injecting something—some fluid 
from a small vial he had hastily produced 
into the forearm of the now half-conscious 
man when he dismissed us and we passed 
out. 

xI 

HE thing was on me—like the still per- 

sisting panting of a nightmare upon a 
sharp awakening. I could say nothing now 
in protest or discussion to Plangonev as he 
stumped beside me down the half-dead 
street of the great bourgeois. He himself 
was not more communicative. He treated 


me by this time indeed as a mere conven- | 


ience, a piece of household furniture or, as 
he once said with characteristic bitterness, 
as a bourgeois does his wife. We passed 


up the street together and turned east- | 
both wrapped in heavy | 


ward at our corner 
thought. And we parted at my place of 
leaving with as little ceremony. 

My mind in point of fact was held now 
with varied questions which I could not 
trust myself to frame at once for his an- 
swer. What morass of guile and indirection 


had I not plunged myself into in this | 


hoped-for peaceful revolution? What vio- 
lence, secret now and later very likely 
open, was not involved in the general situa- 
tion? My mind went on from Comrade 
Hodman to Stephen Black, and back once 
more to Hodman—to Hodman, self- 
destroyed, lying there, self-eliminated 
accidentally. Or was it murder—murder of 
a devilish ingenuity, entirely safe, unproved, 
unprovable, as untraceable to any human 
“ause as any open act of God; even inca- 
pable, I saw, of proof to my own self? 
These things haunted me all that night 
the hulking, distasteful figure of Honest 
John Hodman, the class murderer, now 
dead, ostensibly at least by his own appe- 
tite; the unknown danger that might be in 
store for Stephen Black; the situation in 
which I found myself inextricably involved. 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

There was no sleep for me that night; 
no change in my thoughts in the morning. 
And it was with an intense welcome almost 
equal to my surprise that I responded to a 
knock upon my door and opened it to find 
there the silent and uncommunicative 
pecialist, Doctor Tideway—that master 
of Stephen Black 

““Who the devil is this man?” he asked, 
itting down and lighting up a cigarette 
“What type of murderer have you got 
yourself involved with to play upon a sick 
man’s fatal disease?’ 

“Fatal disease?’’ I said after him, re- 
calling of course now the older rumors con- 

rning Stephen Black 

“You have seen it,”” he replied, “‘in ac- 
tior You have seen its symptoms— its 

eat, its staring eyes, its counterfeit of 
deathly fear. Not counterfeit for him, but 
real! A perfect type of the extreme case 
the one that terminates in death through 
ae 
“Death,” I said, ‘‘through fear!’ 
And then he told me—what I should 
have myself recalled—of the disease of 
fear--that not uncommon disease of the 
thyroid gland, but at the end of an extreme 


he said, explain- 
g, ‘from too great emotional stimulus 


It comes, you know,” 


to women; to men under constant nervous 


all as thi one has been under all his 


He spoke in the cold impersonal manner 


of the doctor—considering the patient as a 

mere sequence of reactions between disease 

and restoratives—lighting now another 
varette 


““Often,”” he said, “death does not inter- 
vene this way. We keep them going years 
is in this case—by watchfulness, by the 
ise of the preventive extract. But this 
has had his way 
too long. He has too long a career of un 
opposed imperialism in his nervous system 
“You can’t do much 1 them,”” he ob 
y, ‘after and stopped, 
ontemplating the end of his cigarette. 
And at the end,” he said, “‘in these ex 
j practically of fear 
flexed, muscular 
in a kind of fit 


mat too ungovernable 





’ } , 
erved calmly 


lreme Case 
rigor. They end up finally 
of fear.” 

He spoke still with perfect coldness, and 
though with my memory and the images 
which his speec h eve ked I was depressed 
and infinitely shaken he saw nothing of it, 
going on in his own professional way 

“It is especially bad for them—any such 
excitement at night, when the nervous 
power in the brain cells is low—-when the 
batteries of the brain are well discharged,” 
he said and went on in the spirit of pure 
materialism 

I did not answer him 

‘‘Who the devil is this man—this Plan- 
gonev, who follows him so?” he asked 
again. ‘‘I know who he is in general,”’ he 
explained. ‘* But where does he get all this 
which Black especially con- 


) 


knowledge 
ceals from everyone’ 
I told him briefly what I could, my 
mouth still dry with my emotion. 
‘*You,” he said after a wait, when I was 
finished, exhaling a long-held cloud of 





moke from his lungs 
less 1 am mistaken 
humane.”’ 

“T hope so, 
quickly 

“Keep him away, then! Keep this man 
away from my patient-—if you do not want 
to be a party to a murder. Indirect—but 
certain!” 

When he said this my very flesh rose on 
my back as I recalled again the indirect, in- 
tangible elimination of Honest John that 

ery night before 

“But,” I said, steadying my voice, “I 
cannot control this man. He is much more 
likely to prove my master than I his. He 
will stop,” I said —‘‘ will let loose this hold 
of strangulation, in my opinion, when he 
secures what he desires—-and not before.” 

* He can have it-——absolutely,” said Tide 
way quickly. “I know this absolutely 
from what my man says. You can tell 
himso— you must! He can have anything 
anything; but he must not see my man 
again. He cannot see him! For it is a dis- 
ease,”’ he said—‘‘this thing—without rime 
or reason 

“You fear particular objects—particular 
men-—and at the last everything! Thoug! 
God knows,” he added, “this man of mine 
has got enough to fear about—and all } 
class!” 

We both sat silent for a period 

“IT came to you,” said my companion 
then in his cold, emotionless voice, “first of 
alltosave him. First of all for my patient's 
interest. As an ambassador, if you choos« 
with his knowledge and consent — you being 
at the present time the one chance, the one 
element of possible mercy in the situation 
that we can see. And you must tell your 
man just what I say. He cannot see 
Stephen Black—to put it baldly— because 
it would mean death to him. But I also 
come to you for another reason — personal,”’ 
he said, and stopped for a time, scrutinizing 
his dead cigarette 

“You and I, if I am right,” he said, “are 
in the same boat. We know too much 
both of us!” 

I assented warmly ‘*Much,” I said, 
“that I would gladly now unlearn.” 

‘‘But we are in it, nevertheless,”’ he said 
“For I take it that you can’t get out. I 
know that I cannot. We are witnesses of 
this thing by necessity. But as witnesses,” 
he went on, “‘we must not witness too 
much for our own good a 

“T begin,”’ I answered, ‘“‘to believe that 
you are right. Where is this thing going?”’ 
| cried, letting loose my grasp upon myself 
a moment. ‘‘Where is all this going to 
»”” For that night of reconsideration 
and anxiety had made me very nervous, 
fearful of everything. 

‘*] don’t know,” he said, “‘ but it makes 
you sit up—what has happened now to 
these fellows on Fifth Avenue. All now but 
a very very few. I am a doctor,” he said, 
flipping off his cigarette and rising now 
“T am not a political economist sut we 
are in strange waters, my friend—you and 
I and all our kind. We want to be careful 
they don't close over all of us a 

He gave me his long cold hand and went 
out. 


tobacco “you, un 


you must be at least 


certainly,” I returned 





stop 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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America’s Fortunate Future 


Ancient victors claimed the spoils 
of war. We went to war that 
freedom should not perish from the 
earth. Our high ideal is the guar- 
antee of a future of unprecedented, 
yet sound, prospenty. Never before 
have we, as a nation, been in such 


favor with fortune. 


A larger view of life has come to 
us through lending our strength to 
saving the oppressed. As a more 
united and more broadminded 
people we are entering upon an era 


of unusual advancement. 


Through all the avenues of com- 
merce, there flows an increasing 


wave of industrial vitality. The 
same zeal which spurred every pa- 
triot to his utmost in time of war is 
now giving him joy in winning a 


more substantial future. 


Into this greater future enters the 
telephone, with its long-armed, 
myriad-fingered service. It gives the 
farmer a voice in the city’s market 
place ; the industry constant touch 
with commerce and finance; the 
home the security of instant and un 
Out of the 
past, through the present, into the 


limited communication. 


future, in unbroken, ever-increasing 


service, stretches the telephone. 


g AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
x i AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
er One Policy One System Unwersal Service 





Protect Your Toes 
and Save Your Hose 


Togards, slipped on over 


the toes underneath the stockings, 
keep toes from poking through. Soft 
and light, you're never conscious 
fou’rewearing them. Give foot com- 
fort, too. All Sizes —Two Grades 


Lisle 10¢ a pair 

Silk 25¢ a pair 
Every pair in a sealed transparent. packet 
bearing the Togard trade mark. Should 
your dealer not have Togards, we will 
send postpaid on receipt of price Be 
sure to give size of socks or stockings 


Elk Knitting Mills Co. 
10th and Norris Sts., Philadelphia 








The Souths Most Famous Confection 
ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


$4.00 $4.50 $500 $6.00 $700 g $g.00 
iy you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for 
fine shoes, a trial will convince you that for su, 
style, comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 ("3382 


. ° THot 
and $8.00 shoes are equally as good and will 
give excellent satisfaction The actual value is 





determined and the retail price fixed at the factory {'‘— ; ? 

before W. L. Douglas name and the retail price 1s }\qn aes © 

stamped on the bottom. The stamped price is W. L. U/ Best in the World 
$3 $3.50 $4 


Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant en- 
deavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of W. L. 

Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience in 
making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men; all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W.L. Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 
and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 


has been mutilated, rr OF FRAUD. 


For en by 106 W LD « etores and over 9000 President W.L. DOUGLAS 
W.L. Doulas lealers « ordered direct from Yo QO SHOE COMPANY 
tnot by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write oO. ater 155 SPARK STREET 


f Iiustrated Cat “a wing howto le ~% mail BROCKTON MASS 
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That You Can Hear! 
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For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit— No Expense 
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The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! mi Than 17, 000 Women See j 
i are now enjoying nstant increasing 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS {¢ Conrenarion 


Successors to The Genera) 
1301 Candler Bidg “New York N.Y 
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and we respond or react to certain things 
largely because of race, nationality, sex, age, 
heredity, experience, mood, character, and 
the like. 

It is not reasoning that makes the moth 
fly from darkness to light or the cockroach 
scuttle from light to darkness. It is not 
reasoning that leads the baby to cry when 
he pricks his finger. Nor is it the long slow 
circuit process of reasoning that makes the 
engineer throw on his brakes when he sees 
the wreck on the track ahead. There is 
such a thing as instinctive response illus- 
trated a thousand times a day in our ordi- 
nary life 

Every idea of a situation whether an im- 
pulse from within or a suggestion from 
without tends to set up its own response. 
It has motor power. There is a reaction to 
it. Think of your nose and you will rub it. 
Those of our distant ancestors who did not 
react quickly to the suggestion that an 
enemy stood behind a tree did not survive 
overlong. 

The ideas of the human race have tended 
to realize themselves for ages. If this had 
not been so the race would have perished 
long ago. We have got into the habit by 
now of re sponding to ideas for quite a good 
many millions of years 

4 professor of chemistry said to his class 
‘This bottle contains a powerful chemical 
of peculiar odor. I wish to see how rapidly 
the odor will spread through the air and will 
ask each member of the class to raise his 
hand as soon as he detects the odor.” 

Then he opened the bottle, and one boy 
put up his hand within fifteen seconds. Be- 
fore a minute had passed nearly everyone 
n the class had fallen into line. But the 
bottle contained only distilled water, which 
had no odor 

The writer of this article has gone to his 
hedroom, undressed, got into bed and gone 
tosleep, absentmindedly and unconsciously, 
without any intention of so doing, all be- 
cause of the sight of the bed. Publie school- 
teachers say that if they go into a classroom 
and call out ‘‘How many "a number 
of hands will be raised even before the teach- 
ers have a chance to finish the sentence and 
explain to the children what it is that they 
want them to do. 


And Yet There are Doubters 


In one of the Liberty Loan campaigns a 
slogan ‘‘ Double the Third’’ was much em- 
ployed. It had no official sanction in its 
application to the individual, and yet any 
number of prominent business men, per- 
fectly capable of reasoning out what they 
could and should subscribe, bought more 
bonds because of the slogan than they 
would otherwise have done. They merely 
followed the suggestion, their minds react- 
ing to the idea implanted therein. It is 
said that department stores which carry a 
window display bearing upon the subject 
sell ten times as many War Savings Stamps 
as stores without any such exhibit. 

There are a thousand simple illustrations 
from daily life of the power of outside sug- 
gestion. And yet there are people who 
sometimes doubt the efficacy of advertising! 

An advertising man in one of the Federal 
Reserve Districts spent long hours of tedi- 
ous work in figuring out how many mental 
impressions were produced during each one 
of the Liberty poe campaigns by certain 
stunts or features which he had charge of. 
He added up the grand total of 729,369,572 
mental impressions for one loan. If that 
many mental impressions were produced in 
one of twelve districts of the country by 
only one part of one campaign in a space of 
three weeks— and the proof is conclusive 
enough— it is no wonder that huge quanti- 
ties of bonds were sold. Man’s mental 
make-up simply cannot resist the persistent 
and overwhelming force of innumerable 
impressions. 

Advertising, in which term I include pub- 
licity and stunts, and personal salesman- 
ship are of course only two expressions of 
the same thing, of the selling idea. Personal 
salesmanship goes after the individual; 
advertising goes after the mass. One form 
of appeal makes the individual its unit; the 
other form goes after many individuals at 
once, 

Though personal salesmanship was used 
to an enormous extent in all the great war 


drives there is universal recognition of the 
facts, officially stated in the books of in- 
structions to workers, that “sales follow 
publicity,” that “ oversubscriptions depend 
upon publicity,”’ that “to increase the sale 
of bonds you must intensify your pub- 
licity.”’ 

One of the oldest problems in the modern 
business world is whether advertising or 
personal salesmanship should come first, 
and though there may be exceptions the 
general answer garnered from long experi- 
ence is that they must go hand in hand, 
must supplement one another. As recently 
put, the question is like that of the Irish- 
man’s boots which were so tight that he 
couldn’t get them on until after he had 
worn them a year; or like the question of 
whether the hen or the egg came first. 

Certainly the experience of the Liberty 
Loans emphasizes the necessity of working 
advertising and persona] salesmanship to- 
gether. Never before has advertising been 
so intensified, so magnified, so speeded up 
in an effort to shorten the salesman’s labor 
by delivering part of his message for hint. 
Never before has it been so necessary to use 
the mass appeal on such a scale. 


The Value of Bigness 


Nor can we more than begin to glimpse 
the extent of the uses to which advertising 
and publicity will be put from now on, 
both in private business and in the spread 
of public ideas, as a result of the experience 
gained from its use in the Liberty Loans. 
The situation is like that of a man who has 
never thought of a caterpillar tractor in any 
connection except to pull logs or a tank, 
and then discovers that it will also plow up 
millions of acres of farm land. It is like the 
discovery that a stick of dynamite, which 
was once thought of only in connection 
with the extinction of autocratic Russian 
rulers and the demolition of buildings, is 
now the great miner of coal. 

Straight advertising, “paid” advertising, 
proved a weapon of perhaps unexpected 
suppleness during the Liberty Loan cam 
paigns. Just as the Fourth Liberty Loan 
got under way talk of peace began to fill 
the air. The news was all against the suc- 
cess of the loan. It led to no line of action 
In fact, it failed to stir to action, though a 
few months previous the news columns of 
the papers were a tremendous stimulant to 
warlike conduct. But paid advertising was 
able to jump into the breach and turn and 
interpret the news into a definite message 
to the people. Salesmen could have done 
the same thing, but it would have taken 
them months or years to do it. 

It was found that by slamming whole- 
page advertisements into thousands of 
newspapers at once the desired message of 
carrying through and finishing the job 
could be brought to the attention of mil- 
lions of people in a few days’ time. Adver- 
tising men had long known the phenomenal 

value of bigness—when combined with 
quality of content—and they used this de- 
vice to the utmost. 

But the Liberty Loan campaigns proved 
that salesmen are needed ordinarily to cash 
in on the fever which advertising produces. 
The patriotic orator and the clever auc- 
tioneer are no good unless salesmen run up 
and down the aisles with order blanks. 
Never before in the whole history of sales- 
manship was there a more carefully codér- 
dinated system of sending salesmen to the 
points where the mental impressions were 
being most extensively registered. Stunts by 
themselves may seem foolish, but not if the 
salesman is on the spot to cash in; and ex- 
perience proves that he can and does cash in. 

Then too the Liberty Loans brought out 
the fact in a striking manner that multi- 
tudes of people read so little and are so ac- 
customed to taking orders in their work 
by word of mouth, orally rather than in 
writing, that advertising will not reach 
everywhere. Millions of people are not ac- 
customed to act on the printed word because 
all their lives they have obeyed oral orders. 
So it will be a long time, if ever, before the 
salesman is wholly supplanted by the 
printed word. 

I have not the slightest doubt that one 
reason the fakers are distributing so many 
get-rich-quick oil stocks at the present time, 

Continued on Page 69) 
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¥ESSE GURNEY VINCENT 
\ OfTRO 


January 27,1919. 


The Champion Ignition Company, 
Flint, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 
I wish to express to you my appreciation 


of the hearty co-operation which I received from 
your company during the recent high-pressure War- 


times. 





part in 





four foresight in t 
park plug was one of tne important steps which 
nade the production of the Liberty Motor, in quan- 
tities, possible, and you may well be proud of your 


The exhaustive research work which you 
‘arried on before the War in connection with air- 
‘raft engine spark plugs, enabled you to quickly 
1t into production on a high-grade aviation spark 
plug, made 
ssity for larg: 


from American mat yrials, when sthe nec- 
oroduction became « reality. 


} he AC aviation 


eveloning 


his development. 


Very 











We are proud of this letter. 


Jesse G. Vincent, who wrote it, is Vice- 
President of Engineering for the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company. During the 
war he wore the silver leaves of a 
lieutenant-colonel while supervising the 
design of Liberty Airplane Motors for 
the U. S. Government. 


He was selected for this work because 
of his record as an engineer and 
because of his conspicuous success in 
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The Standard Spark 


designing Packard airplane engines 
before the war. 
Mr. Vincent knows spark plugs. 

plug 
He specifies AC for Packard vehicles. 
Long before the war he put highly efh- 
cient Packard aircraft motors at our dis- 
posal for test purposes. ‘This co-operation 
did much to enable us to furnish AC 
Aviation Plugs which stood up under the 
government's severest battle-plane tests 
when war was declared. 





Plug of America 


AC 
NNTAN Y ay, 


Most chief engineers have, like Mr. 
Vincent, specified AC Spark Plugs for 
the cars they build. The AC Airplane 
Plug which was exclusive equipment for 
all Liberty and Hispano-Suiza aircraft 
motors has the same basic design as the 
AC Plug for motor cars which these en- 
gineers have used for years. 

The spark plug which best serves such 
masters will serve you best also. 

Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, ~AGcAigan 

Pa p MI 


a. $s 1,13 11 191 


Pat. No. 1,216,149, Fe 14, 191 0 I I jing 
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Continued from Page 66 

solely by means of personal salesmanship, 
both by visit and telephone, is that they 
feel that the publicity of the Liberty Loans 
will serve their purposes as well. The un- 
discriminating citizen has been put in a 
mood, in a frame of mind to buy securities; 
and the faker reasons that it might as well 
be his stuff as anything else. He is saved 
advertising expenses and so can afford to 
concentrate upon high-priced salesmen. 

This suggests that vast forces of salesmen 
are needed to protect the people in their 
Liberty Bond investments. Perhaps in 
course of time the life-insurance agents of 
the country can be put to work on this 
great and essential occupation. 

Underneath all effective advertising and 
salesmanship lies the fundamental truth 
that people are fondest of their own ideas. 
If you go te a prosperous workman and 
suggest that he buy an automobile there 
will be less internal resistance to the sug- 
gestion than if you tell him to kill his 
baby. Perhaps he has already thought that 
it might be pleasant to have a little car. 
At least it is easy to make him feel that the 
idea is spontaneous with him, that it is his 
own idea, of internal origin. 

The Liberty Loans have been the most 
gigantic efforts to feel the pulse of the 
nation and flow with the popular current 
in the whole history of business. Psycho- 
logically they are nothing but the connect- 
ing up of a universal idea, or ideas, with a 
desired line of action All this seems to 
have been done with an uncanny skill. 
Sut probably the skill has been no greater 
than that of a hundred private advertising 
and merchandising campaigns. 

It is only the scale of operations that 
made the truth so plain. The clothing 
dealer who by his advertisements makes 
people feel that somehow his clothes satisfy 
their wsthetic tastes has just as deep a 
knowledge of human nature as the managers 
of the great nation-wide campaigns 

Because ideas that appear to be spon- 
taneous are always the strongest it follows 
that they should appeal to universal in- 
stincts and emotion. For then they are not 
recognized as of external origin. Put it into 
a man’s mind to be patriotic, good to his 
family, comfortable, well fed, well clothed, 
and the like, and most of the time he will 
not know that you planted the idea there. 
But even when he is in a trance he will not 
as a rule violate lifelong habits, sacred rela- 
tionships and fixed moral feelings. It is the 
line of least resistance along which travel is 
fastest, never the path from which must be 
displaced habits, usages and practices of 
long standing 

So the Liberty Loan managers played 
upon human nature like the stops upon an 
organ. It may be said that patriotism did 
it, and without a war no such total of bonds 
could have been sold fut that is as far 
as patriotism goe 





The Lines of Least Resistance 


If it were not for the fact that mankind, 
or at least part of it, likes to be clean there 
would be no sale of bathtubs, but it takes 
something besides the instinct for cleanli- 
ness to sell bathtubs. The people bought 
Liberty Bonds in such great quantities 
because nearly all their emotions were ap 
pealed to; not only patriotism, but selfish- 
ness, love, sympathy, curiosity, rivalry, 
personal pride, local pride, vanity, even 
love of amusement 

The whole effort was to induce the peo- 
ple to buy along lines of least resistance 
through the channels known to them. This 
was followed out even in the most technical 
details. A vast amount of advertising was 
done which was not paid for by the Govern- 
ment but by the committees in the various 
districts, who in turn had to collect the 
money from individuals or corporations 
This money could have been obtained if 
necessary from a few banks or rich indi- 
viduals, but it was deemed far better to get 
it from manufacturers whose goods were 
well known to the public and whose names 
could be signed to the advertising. 

For though people have confidence in the 
Government it does not enter into their 
daily lives like the department store or the 
nationally advertised manufacturer. The 
indorsement of well-known trade names 
added immense popular strength to the 
appeal, and in turn the merchants and 
manufacturers who contributed money for 
the purpose, who gave the “‘space,”’ gained 
enormously in good will and prestige. 

The attempt to tie up advertising with 
the habits of the people was made in still 
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other ways. Printed slips descriptive of the 
bonds were handed out with theater tickets, 
loaves of bread, bottles of milk, and the 
like. It was merely an effort to connect up 
in people’s minds the goods being sold with 
such common ideas as amusement, food 
and pocket money. 

In one campaign it was proposed to dis- 
tribute two million eight-page newspapers 
describing the cause to every family in one 
of the large cities. It was found that the 
only approach to a perfect system of dis- 
tribution of goods was the morning paper 
and the milk bottle. So it was suggested 
that the eight-page paper go along with the 
morning paper. The objection to that was 
the certainty that hundreds of thousands 
would merely be thrown into the gutters 
Then it was suggested that the supplement 
be printed right up with the papers. But 
someone raised the objection that thou 
sands of people read more than one paper 
and such a course would involve duplica 
tion 

Finally it was suggested that a separate 
supplement be got up for each morning 
paper in line with the ideas and style of its 
Sunday editor, the committee to pay for 
the printing and to supply the articles 
This was as close an approach to a perfect 
tying up with the recognized channels of 
popular reading as could be devised. 


How the Publicity Changed 


“The truth is that the people really 
wanted to do it,”’ said a man who perhaps 
had as much to do with the four loans and 
will have as large a part in the fifth as any 
single individual. “If it had been put to 
a vote the American people would have 
unanimously voted in favor of buying the 
bonds. It was up to us to create the stu- 
pendous piece of organization to take care of 
that situation. It was our task to connect 
the Liberty Loans with what the people 
were doing and thinking every day — with 
the store, theater, movie, their food and 
clothes, and the street-car lines in which 
they ride. 

‘“We had to find out what the people 
were thinking about and go with the cur- 
rent of public opinion. We had to flow 
with the current, never against it. This 
city is perhaps the world’s greatest em- 
porium of ideas. Men and women come in 
here every day with ideas for attracting 
attention to bonds. The first question is 
whether the people as a whole will like it 
Then we ask Will they like the idea now 
Of course we can make people like any- 
thing, we can force it down their throats, 
but that is not the right way. It is not any 
form of organization that produces the 
results, but the great existing human ener 
gies which we must study and hitch up 
with 

‘Notice the way the publicity changed 
from loan to loan. At first, before we had 
any troops abroad, we had to call attention 
to our goods by noisy methods. Anything 
was all right provided it was not offen- 
sive. We might send a camel down the 
main street with a sign reading ‘Get a 
hump on.” We always had our men in the 
crowd to see how such features took. If 
they heard people say ‘That’s a hell of a 
way to sell bonds!’ we knew we were 
wrong; but if respectable-looking people 
followed with a smile on their faces we 
knew it was all right. 

“In the Second, Third and Fourth Loans 
we had casualty lists, and there was a pop 
ular demand to raise the dignity of the 
appeal. We had avenues for our Allies, 
altars of liberty, and the like. Roses were 
put on the altars for the foreign nations 
and their flags appeared everywhere. In 
deed we tried to capitalize the growing 
solemnity and tragedy of the war. We tried 
in the great cities to put the people in the 
spirit of civic action, to have, as it were, a 
spontaneous outpouring of the civic spirit 
We tried to make the city express itself as 
a whole in great meetings, occasions, dis 
plays of art, music, special poetry, and the 
like, for we knew that this spirit would in 
turn express itself in the purchase of bond 

“Then came that very terrible moment 
of the armistice when we had to throw all 
our advertising in the wastebasket because 
there was an immediate change in publi 
opinion, and the public became absorbed 
by a big new idea. We had to seize the 
news and make a boomerang of it, to crys 
tallize the idea in the minds of the public of 
finishing the job, of perpetuating the fruits 
of victory.” 

The absolute necessity of going with 
rather than against the current is especially 
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= “Finds the Leak and 
= Fixes It’ 


UST as it instantly and surely 

seals a nail hole in a tin can, 
SE-MENT-OL Liquid swiftly 
finds and fixes radiator leaks. 
A liquid itself, the SE-MENT-OL com- 
bines and circulates with the water 
When it finds a leak, the air contact 
causes the SE-MENT-OL to harden in 
and over the opening, forming a firm 
metal-like seal that never lets go. 
Leave some SE-MENT-OL Liquid in 
the radiator and it will stop other leaks 
before you knowthey’re there. Can't 
clog even the smallest passages. 


SE-MENT-OL 


(LIQUID) 


The Radiator Cement 


has become the standard repair for 
leaky radiators. Its work is permanent 

not affected by vibration or road- 
rack. Does not lay up the car. Also 
made in powder form. 
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Get a can from your dealer today ic, Liquid 
or Powder. If he is unable to supply you, send 
retail price and name of your dealer 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 


124 State St.. MARIETTA, OHIO, U. S.A 


Motorists! 
Make this 


Test Yourselves 





Other Norwesco Products 
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Most Popular Catholic Prayer-Book Published 


My PRAYER-BOOK 


HAPPINI I OODNI 
eee By REV. F. X. LASANCI 





BENZIGER BROTHERS 
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THE CHI-NAMEL STORE IN YOUR LOCALITY 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O 





Protect yourself—get the 
Can with this Trade Mark 
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clear when it comes to dealing with the 
persistent tendency of the American people 
to put things off until the last moment. 
Most people like to wait to the last moment 
to buy anything. This fact was recognized 
in the Liberty Loans in several ways. Not 
only was the machinery provided to take 
care of the rush of buying at the end but 
this very tendency to delay was capitalized 
by introducing all manner of artificial ele- 
ments of suspense. The organized, manu- 
factured enthusiasm was not dumped out in 
a great mass all at once, but fed out week 
by week as the steam pressure of public 
opinion warranted. 

‘It is like the Greek playwright who was 
commissioned by a nobleman to write a 
play,” said one of the directors of these 
drives. “‘ Every time the nobleman met the 
dramatist he asked if the play had been 
completed, only to receive a negative reply. 
One day he was told that it had been 
finished and he asked to see it. 

‘I cannot let you see it,’ was the reply, 
‘for it is not in writing. That is only the 
slavish part, but the play has been finished. 
It is in my mind.’ 

“So we do not know when a man is sold. 
We want him to buy when and where he 
will, not reluctantly. We run counter to 
human nature if we try too hard to pin him 
down in the matter of time.” 

The Liberty Loans, like so many other 
advertising and selling campaigns, have 
shown how important is the cumulative 
effect of going after the buyer. Actors and 
revivalists have understood this truth 
longer and better perhaps than the business 
man. The actor never expects much ap- 
plause in the first act, no matter how bril- 
liant his work; nor the revivalist many 
conversions in the first half hour. It was 
not any single blow that defeated the Ger 
mans, but a succession of shocks. 

Because of the scale and magnitude of 
the Liberty Loan campaigns the experts 
have learned more definitely and exactly 
than before the relations and relative values 
of the three great branches of advertising, 
using the word in its broadest sense. These 
branches are news, or publicity; features, 
or stunts; and advertising in the more 
narrow, technical sense of the word. 

These three branches are more closely 
tied up than the layman might suppose. If 
one of the best-known movie actresses in 
the country goes out upon the public square 
in your town and throws gold coins into the 
air, do not suppose that the stunt is a 
failure because the salesmen on the out- 
skirts of the crowd sell only a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds 


Unseen Machinery 


Features, or stunts, have been used on 
an enormous scale in the Liberty Loans 
to provide something for the newspapers to 
write about, to draw crowds together and 
to get people to talk about the stunts and 
the crowds. If only the stunt is unusual 
enough the papers will be obliged to write 
it up, and then millions of people will read 
and talk about it who could never by any 
chance see it. Five thousand people may 
hear President Wilson speak, but five or 
maybe fifteen millions read about it. 

If the feature can attain to the dignity 
of an event or occasion, or even something 
like the ancient triumph, then so much the 
better, for then it seems to happen spon- 
taneously because of the spirit of the oc- 
casion. But, alas, the more spontaneous 
such features appear to be, the more perfect 
in all probability is the organization behind 
them. The effect of good advertising and 
salesmanship is much like the effect pro 
duced by good actors on a stage. The 
better the actor the better the unseen ma- 
chinery behind the scenes. 

It might seem offhand that the great 
thing in putting over these features is the 
idea itself. Business men are always look- 
ing for ideas in the way of stunts, publicity 
and advertising, and it is true that ideas 
are important. But it has been found in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, where more ideas 
have been used and on a larger scale than 
anywhere else in the business world, that 
ideas are easier to get than to execute. 

This does not mean that the origin of 
ideas is not in itself an interesting field 
of study. Many of the best hunches used in 
sale of Liberty Bonds in New York City 
came from a professional idea man who 
ordinarily in his commercial work never 
takes more than ten clients and charges a 
regular fee of one thousand dollars apiece. 
He takes.no credit for what he does and has 
no egotism except the desire to be in on all 
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important undertakings. His value lies in 
the fact that most of his ideas appeal to 
multitudes. When the Government gave 
the experts a blanket order to visualize to 
the people of the country America’s appre- 
ciation of the Allies it was suggested 
that the leading street in the metropolis be 
decorated with the flags of the Allies. But 
the professional idea man immediately im- 
proved on this general notion by suggesting 
that a single block be given over to the 
flags of each nation. 

On the other hand one of the best ideas 
that of having a famous movie actor fly 
back and forth between New York and 
Washington in an aéroplane with million- 
dollar subscriptions — originated with a 
regular government official. Ideas in the 
main are a cheap commodity. The great 
thing is to have a standard or scale to fit 
them to and an organization capable of 
carrying them out. 


The Enthusiasm of Crowds 


Work that seems to be of a pioneer nature 
has been done in New York City by John 
Price Jones, a newspaper and advertising 
man in the employ of the Liberty Loan 
Committee, in the way of organizing, classi- 
fying, standardizing and especially in meas- 
uring the effect of features. No matter 
how original an idea may be he insists that 
its execution depends upon its fitting into 
very definite channels. No idea is accepted 
unless it carries a definite message, unless 
it is likely to attract large numbers, unless 
the amount of publicity will be large and 
unless it can be developed in a practical 
way without too much expert knowledge 
and supervision. If accepted the feature 
then falls into one of ten classifications and 
goes through the mill like any factory 
unit—like a shovel, a glass bottle or a 
cheap automobile. 

As soon as a campaign is finished Jones 
figures up the exact number of mental im- 
pressions produced by each feature and 
by all features, the cost of each feature, 
the cost of producing a given number of 
mental impressions, the number of bonds 
sold and similar data. In one loan the 
figures indicated that more than five thou- 
sand mental impressions had been produced 
for one dollar. Though the cost in private 
business would be somewhat larger yet here 
is a field whose possibilities for business 
enterprise at least warrant further expert 
study. 

The whole idea of features is closely tied 
up with the impressionable and suggestible 
state of mind of a crowd, indeed with mob 
psychology. No matter how elaborate the 
feature, it was always more effective if a 
parade cowld be marched up to and away 
from it. Why do automobile manufactur- 
ers have shows and the merchants of France 
a Lyons Fair? I am certain that shows, 
fairs and expositions do something more 
than exhibit goods. Why do revivalists 
prefer to have the audience sit close to- 
gether? Why is a city mob more excitable 
than an equal number of farmers living 

veral miles apart? 

Any gathering or crowd tends to generate 
mental electricity, to arouse enthusiasm, to 
carry the impulse from the brain of the 
leader to the people. If that impulse be to 
rob and kill, then we don’t want any arti- 
ficial stimulation of crowds, but if the idea 
be to give money to the Red Cross, to buy 
Liberty Bonds or any other form of desir- 
able and serviceable goods, then there is no 
reason why the Government and the busi- 
ness man should not employ the forces of 
mob psychology to further their ends. 

Now, we all know that individual re- 
sponsibility is lost ina crowd. A respectable 
citizen who would never dream of shout- 
ing and waving his hat when walking alone 
along the street will do so in a crowd be- 
cause of the protection of nurabers and 
the loss of his individuality. His life sinks 
and shrinks with the loss of his individual 
freedom of movement. 

When a man loses his sense of responsi- 
bility and individuality, when the need of 
a severe and rational control of his move- 
ments ceases, when in fact he is physically 
unable to do anything different from his 
neighbors—he is in an abnormal state. His 
usual activities have stopped, he is removed 
from his ordinary surroundings, and he is 
in a strange, exciting and perhaps intimi- 
dating element. Never is it so easy to 
suggest an idea to him as now, for the usual 
internal obstacles are absent. Just as a 
bundle of sticks close together will flame 
up faster than a single piece of wood, so do 
ideas spread faster in a crowd than among 
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scattered individuals. The units of a.crowd 
inflame each other by mutual sympathy 
and mutual consciousness of it. 

It is no great feat to sell Liberty Bonds 
to twenty thousand employees in a single 
great industrial plant gathered together in 
one plaza and harangued by the ablest 
orators. It is really no feat at all to stir into 
religious fervor twenty thousand people in 
a city tabernacle. But it is a real achieve- 
ment to sell bonds to twenty thousand scat- 
tered farmers or to carry the message of 
Christianity to settlers in a new country. 

It would never have been possible to 
raise the vast sums of recent years had it 
not been for the crowds in the cities and 
the industrial plants. Only sheer contagion 
was able to do it. Newspapers and all the 
ingenious devices of modern advertising 
tend to duplicate to a considerable extent 
among scattered people the conditions that 
exist in an actual physical crowd or mob. 
People who never see a baseball or football 
game read the score boards and newspaper 
accounts. Waves of feeling can be made to 
sweep over people even when they are not 
in actual physical contact. 

If the merchandiser can only create the 
feeling among people that everybody is 
buying his goods, that it is the fashionable 
thing to do—he will almost reproduce the 
easy selling conditions that exist in a crowd. 

“Why do people buy Liberty Bonds at 
theaters, auctions, meetings, and the like, 
instead of going to their banks?”’ I asked 
a man who has made more than two hun- 
dred and fifty Liberty Loan speeches. 

‘The answer is simple,” he replied. 
“People like to go out in the evening. They 
like to be entertained and amused. They 
like to have a good time. All I have to do 
is to get them in the right mood, to get 
them to buy in the spirit of sport, of pas- 
time 

“*T find that it is impossible to go too far. 
In the next loan I am going to take the six 
most beautiful girls in town on the platform 
with me and allow anyone in the audience 
to select any girl to sing, the person in the 
audience of course being obliged to buy a 
bond when he announces his selection. 

“I have frequently stepped upon the 
stage and exclaimed at the number of 
beautiful girls in the audience. Then I 
would suggest that each girl who was en- 
gaged should buy a fifty-dollar bond; and 
of course all those who are not engaged buy 
one to make people think that they are.” 


Sentiment and Rivalry 


““Nor does the mother-in-law joke ever 
fail. I make a little speech saying that 
they all know their mothers-in-law are 
pretty good sports after all. ‘Who looks 
after the baby when you want to go out?’ 
[ ask them. Then I ask how many young 
men will buy a fifty-dollar bond for their 
mothers-in-law. 

‘Then I ask all the old men to buy a fifty 
dollar bond for the grandchildren at home 
asleep in the cradle. 

“The great thing is to get people to 
match each other. Once started it spreads 
like wildfire. I have all sorts of variations 
on that idea. Perhaps one or two sub 
scriptions have to be planted, but the rest 
come of their own accord. I try to get the 
instinct of rivalry, of competition, working 
Then the crowd takes it up and runs away 
with it. 

“No, I don’t quite agree with you that 
people must be got into a state of hysteria 
It is merely a question of taking advantage 
of every selling opportunity. Of course 
people must be got away froma cold-blooded 
view of the subject. The great thing is to 
get people to do something which has an 
effect not only upon themselves but upon 
other people. Anything to auction off is a 
great help. Any form of contrast helps. If 
in a charity drive I could get John D. 
Rockefeller, who gives perhaps a million, 
and a ragged newsboy, who gives a penny, 
to stand together on the platform, then I 
could raise all the money needed.” 

The fact that positive things have more 
power with the human mind than neg- 
atives was brought out strikingly through- 
out all the big war campaigns. This has 
long been a commonplace of psychology 
but its bearing in business undertakings 
is better understood now than before. 
Never before has this particular peculi- 
arity of human nature been so carefully 
studied and capitalized. The whole conduct 
of the war drives and also of the effort to 
increase production in the factories was 
based on do rather than don’t. 

Concluded on Page 75) 
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Pale, sallow skins 
The new steam treatment for them 
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There is nothing more contagious than enthusiasm. The 
keen appreciation and deep respect that over 600,000 
Overland owners so freely express is an Overland asset¥ 
of priceless value. This enthusiasm of Overland owners 
is our inspiration and obligation to produce cars thati 
will perpetuate and enhance Overland prestige. The 
Model 90 Overland is completely fulfilling this obliga- 
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tion to old and new friends. Where road conditions are 


poor, its easy riding qualities inspire appreciation. 
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Everywhere its operation, sturdiness, low upkeep and 


dependable performance constantly widen the 


circle of Overland friends. This enthusiasm of the 


spreading, contagious, inspiring kind is your safest 


buying guide. 
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Ending Corns 
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Is Nowadays Part of a Lady’s Toilet 


Dainty women in these days should 
never keep a corn. Like a torn gown— 
like a grease spot—it indicates neglect. 

Science has solved the corn problem. 
Now any corn can be quieted at once. 
Any corn can be ended quickly, com- 
pletely and forever. 

The way is Blue-jay—a scientific meth- 
od. One applies it in a jiffy. It is snug 
and close-fitting, so one quickly forgets it. 


It stops the pain instantly and stops it 
for good. Then a bit of wax gently 
undermines the corn. In two days it 
completely disappears. 

The only exception is some old, tough 
corn. And that but needs a second 
application. 


To pare a corn takes ten times longer 
than to apply a Blue-jay. By paring 
you do not end a corn—you but ease 


it for awhile. 


Old-time treatments, harsh and mussy, 
are much harder to apply. And they 
must be oft repeated. 


The modern way—the Blue-jay way 
—is scientific, easy, quick and gentle. 
And it’s sure. Millions of people have 
proved that. 


Try Blue-jay tonight. Let it end what- 
ever corn you have. Then let it stop all 
future corns before they pain at all. 


Your corn-free friends are doing that, 
you ll find. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Stops Pain Instantly 





/For Corns 


25 Cents—At Druggists 
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(Concluded from Page 70) 

Both in the Liberty Loan campaigns and 
in the factories the greatest care was taken 
to refrain from calling men slackers because 
they failed to do something. To call them 
patriots because they did something was 
the universal aim. For the positive sugges- 
tion is always hardest to resist. 

An old alchemist sold directions for turn- 
ing eggs into gold. The purchaser was told 
to break a dozen eggs into a pan and stir 
them for half an hour without once thinking 
of the word “‘hippopotamus.” But though 
thousands tried they all failed to resist the 
positive ‘suggestion. 

This is a great proposition, don’t you 
think so? Do you think this is a good 
proposition? You don’t think this is a good 
proposition, do you? It is quite superfluous 
to ask which of these three questions has 
the greatest selling power. The retail 
dealer who says, ‘‘We have some neckties 
that will go with that suit of clothes you 
are wearing,” is more likely to sell than if 
he says: “I don’t suppose there is any- 
thing more you want?”’ The salesman is 
taught to lay an order blank in front of the 
prospect, even to dip his pen in the inkwell. 

Far more people are taught to save by 
telling them about a new system of family 
budgets or where to buy a good suit at a 
low price or how to get more miles out of 
a gallon of gasoline than are ever won by 
merely telling them not to spend. People 
may be extravagant, but it does no good 
just to tell them to stop. Ifa child has a 
sharp razor which you wish to take away, 
hold out an apple in one hand before you 
grab the razor with the other hand. 

The human mind works in terms of posi- 
tives and affirmatives rather than nega- 
tives, in similarities and presences rather 
than differences and absences. Men think 
in terms of highest, loudest, largest and 
ablest rather than shortest, faintest, small- 
est and weakest. This does not mean that 
indirect suggestion is never a good way to 
sell goods. One of the most successful sales- 
men whey ser) ion bonds rarely talks about 
the bond itself, but calls immediate atten- 
tion to the fact that. the company stands 
AAA in the rating book. 

“That is the same as Rockefeller’s stand- 
ing, is it not?’’ he asks the prospect. His 
method is indirect, but it is just as positive 
as if he said: ‘“‘ You simply must buy this 
bond.”’ 

There is a steady increase in the adver- 
tising copy that tells a story, a narrative, a 
piece of actual news or valuable and inter- 
esting information. This is indirect sug- 
gestion, but it is often the best kind of copy 
because the message carried is really more 
interesting than any direct statement about 
the purchase of the article in question. 


Three Magic Words 


An advertisement that proves how much 
easier it is to clean a room by electrical 
power than by broom and muscle may be 
only an indirect way of selling Binks & 
Jinks’ vacuum cleaners, but it conveys a 
positive and powerful suggestion all the 
same. 

A banker was shown a piece of Liberty 
Loan advertising and he remarked that it 
was intensely interesting, but he couldn’t 
find any reference to the word “ bond.” 

“The main thing,” replied the expert, 
“js that there should be aspiration and 
idealism rather than repression. The main 
thing is to put people in a cheerful and 
enthusiastic mood so as to giv ee xpression 
to their feelings, as they are sure to do 
when stirred by music, color, meetings, and 
the: like. They must be made happier, 
made to feel that they are part of a great 
effort. They must be made to feel in it. 
All the advertising must express forward 
movement, positive action. In this par- 
ticular campaign, which is coincident with 
the bitterest fighting of the war, we must 
use such words as ‘attack,’ ‘drive,’ ‘dig in,’ 
and the like. People must feel they are 
doing a definite, constructive thing, and if 
that is done they will buy even if the word 
‘bond’ isn’t use d.’ 

In any form of selling, a big simple posi- 
tive idea should be held before the people. 
In the Fifth Liberty Loan it will be neces- 
sary to drive hard on the idea of prosperity 
and of finishing the job. Slogans are espe- 
cially suitable for a big national campaign 
ofapubliccharacter. Assuming thatenough 
people admired President Wilson, nothing 
would have been more effective in all the 
Liberty Loan campaigns than the universal 
use of three words— Washington-Lincoln- 
Wilson—with the respective pictures. 








It is this same trait of human nature—to 
like big simple ideas—that makes it im- 
portant in the highest degree to seize upon 
special occasions, special days, holidays, and 
the like, for extra effort. A special day upon 
which to buy isan easy thing to think about; 
it holds up something positive for the mind 
to take a hold upon. 

Experts on selling have long known that 
the best average selling talk is a skillful 
blending of the emotional and the intel- 
lectual. This principle has been tried out 
on an unparalleled scale in the Liberty 
Loan campaigns. Every motive, every in- 
stinct, every feeling and every reasoning 
process had to be reached, for all manner of 
people—men, women and children, old and 
young, rich and poor—had to be sold. 

Therefore every type of copy was used. 
Never has such a close study been made as 
to the respective types of copy that should 
go to the morning and evening papers, and 
to the highbrow and lowbrow papers. In 
the same way the question of putting 
different types of posters in the rich and 
poor sections of the cities was studied. In 
the case of leaflets, inserts, and the like 
the experts canvassed from loan to loan the 
advisability of writing separate copy for 
laboring men, for farmers and for women. 


Heart-Throb Copy 


Now on one point most authorities would 
agree—that it is the heart-throb or emo- 
tional copy which brings the best adver- 
tising results. But the fact or reasoning 
type of copy, the long-circuit stuff, was by 
no means neglected. 

In each loan one of the first things pro- 
vided for was a large amount of investment 
copy—facts about the value of the bonds, 
their freedom from taxation, and the like. 
In a single city nearly twenty thousand 
dollars was spent in one loan in advertising 
the fact of tax exemption through wade 
papers calculated to reach the well-to-do 
classes. 

One rather interesting discovery was the 
fact that though the country was in a great 
war during the first four loans so-called 
horror copy did not go to any extent. Ex- 
perts explain this on the ground that horror 
stuff does not lead to action. It lacks the 
constructive element. Of course there are 
exceptions. The proprietor of a tailor shop 
who saw a picture of a German soldier cut- 
ting the hands off women and children 
put in a large subscription. Then he went 
and dragged his ninety-eight employees out 
to see the picture. ‘Every one bought a 
bond. 

In a previous article on modern methods 
of raising money for charity I laid great 
stress upon the employment of competitive 
teams. In the Liberty Loan drives several 
more or less related human instincts 
rivalry, imitation and vanity—have all 
been utilized to the utmost. 

An enterprising salesman was put in 
charge of a campaign in a particularly dead 
community. He despaired at the smallness 
of the subscriptions. Then he heard that a 
rich and successful manufacturer had just 
bought a country estate near by. He called 
upon the man personally and asked for a 
subse ription. 

‘Yes, I'll give you one,” replied the 
millionaire as he filled out a blank for five 
thousand dollars. ‘You know, I put in 
my chief subscription in the city.”” The 
salesman looked disappointed. 

““What did you expect?” asked the manu- 
facturer, quite amused at the other’s down- 
cast expression. 

Mister Salesman was at a loss to name 
an amount, for he did not know how rich a 
man he was dealing with. If he put the 
amount too high the prospect would be 
mad; if he put it too low he would be in- 
sulted. 


“Well,” was the reply, “ you know this is 


a poor place with nospirit. I thought there 
would be at least one big subscription put in 
and that you might be the man to do it. 
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The result was a check for fifty thousand 
dollars and later the offer of a fine position 
to the salesman, so pleased was the manu- 
facturer with his skillful selling methods. 
But the motives brought into play in that 
selling talk were of the simplest description. 

Nowhere, however, have the results of 
playing upon the human tendencies toward 
imitation, rivalry, vanity, respect for pres- 
tige, and the like, been more marked than in 
the purchases of the organizations of busi- 
ness men and the employees in factories 
and industrial establishments. Nor are the 
results confined wholly to the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds. They point to new and 
interesting developments in the whole busi- 
ness field. 

A very large part of all the money sub- 
scribed for Liberty Bonds has come either 
from the business men in the different in- 
dustries, such as hardware, paint, shirt 

vaists and hundreds of others, or from em- 
ployees in large establishments. Results 
seem to have depended almost solely upon 
the degree to which internal organization 

was carried down to the smallest unit. The 
real way to sell Liberty Bonds in a factory, 
for example, is to introduce the element of 
rivalry down to the lowest unit, the smallest 
group. Have a score board or roll of honor 
not only for each department but for every 
conceivable group, gang or shift within the 
department. Have special buttons of dif- 
ferent sizes for different-size subscriptions. 

“Hey, you big stiff,’’ says the workman 
with a large button to the m man alongside 
him with the small button. ‘Why don’t 
you get a real button? Don’t be a cheap 
skate!” 

Business men have long known that the 
way to get results from any class of em- 
ployees, whether railroad presidents or day 
laborers, was to put their names up where 
all might see the results; in other words, to 
set rivalry, imitation and vanity to work. 
The same thing has been true in salesman- 
ship. 

*No,” shouts the irate prospect, ‘I don’t 
care what these other fellows are doing. I 
don’t care who has bought your proposition 
or who hasn’t. Show me what it will do for 
me.” 

But it is a foolish salesman indeed who 

takes the prospect at his word and fails to 
remark in passing that the man’s bitterest 
business rival has already bought. 





The Spirit of Rivalry 


A great manufacturing company recently 
wanted to sell thirty million dollars of 
goods in one year. It has two hundred 
salesmen, and the management really did 
not expect more than twenty million dollars 
of sales. But in outlining the year's cam- 
paign the salesmen were all called together, 
and man after man was asked to stand up 
and pledge his word that he would do the 
best he could to sell certain amount. 
What was the result? The chap who really 
saw no possibility of selling more than 
three-quarters of a million listened with 
mingled feelings to the man next to him 
calmly announce that a million was his 
figure. 

“That guy has nothing on me,” shouts 
the three-quarters man. “I'll make it a mil 
lion too”; and a million he probably sold. 

The simple device of setting quotas and 
giving honor flags to communities invokes 
the truly terrific forces of rivalry, imitation 
and vanity. “Tell us what you want,” 
says the leading citizen of Squeedunk as he 
swells up with local pride, ‘and we'll do 
it." And they do. Forty thousand honor 
flags were given to communities in one loan 

I do not mean of course that the business 
men in an industry,the workers in a factory 
or the citizens of a community get together 
foracommon cause solely because of rivalry, 
imitation and vanity. Enlightened self- 
interest, genuine friendliness and neighbor 
liness and even higher motives play a large 
part. But it would be silly to overlook the 
significant and potent role which has been 
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played by fear of being outdone by the man 
alongside you and the desire to imitate the 
man above you. 

Out of all this, however, has come a new 
coéperative spirit. Employers, employees 
and citizens—all alike have a new pride 
and a new confidence in their particular 
industry, their plant or department, and 
their community. They have learned their 
ability to do things. Millions of men have 
learned for the first time the value and 
secret of organization and codperation. 

Of especial significance is. the way in 
which business men have learned to work 
together. Time and again during the Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns the representative 
of some particular industry would look 
over, say, a hundred and fifty of his rivals 
seated amicably at a luncheon and remark 
with never-ending wonder to some Liberty 
Loan worker from the outside: ‘ This is the 
first time we’ ve ever been able to get these 
fellows together.” 

Of course an inevitable result of this 
getting together is a lessened inclination to 
call a competitor by some such name as 
“stinker.” A customer who _ a concern 
about a rival is not likely, former 
times, to hear bitter words. 

Now he is told: “‘ Yes, we know Blank & 
Co. very well. They are a fine crowd, but 
we can show you where we are able to give 
better service.” 


The Factor of Convenience 


Men in business competition have learned 
to respect one another. It is severe price 
competition, ruinous price cutting, that 
makes manufacturers hate one another. 
But the more often rivals get together the 
less likely they are to cut prices. Competi 
tion will be as fierce as ever, but it will take 
the form of competition in service, in qual- 
ity, ratherthanin price. And manufacturers 
do not get quite so red in the face with 

each other over competition in service as 
they do when each is cutting the other to 
pieces on prices. 

Many of the organizations formed under 
stress of the Libe erty Loans in various in- 
dustries will remain. In one trade where 
the feeling was exceedingly bitter there i 
now a plan under way for a new industrial 
city with improved working conditions for 
the employees, a club for the employers and 
other coéperative features. 

Business men could not fail to get a new 
vision from their Liberty Loan activities 
A man who never before thought in sums of 
more than half a million was obliged to 
think of himself as one of a committee 
which had to raise five millions. He realized 
for the first time what a vast whole he wa 
a part of. In New York City alone 130,000 
business concerns were listed, and each one 
was expected to do its part. 

This article has dealt wholly with ques- 
tions of appeal in the sale of goods, of what 
we call salesmanship and advertising. But 
there is another important element in sell- 
ing. No matter how skillfully you may 
work upon a man’s feelings or reasoning 
faculties, no matter what degree of art and 
science you employ in suggesting to him 
the desirability of purchasing —your effort 
is incomplete unless you make it physically 
easy to buy. The mere method of payment 
is of first importance. 

Liberty Loan campaigns have empha 
sized this truth with steady insistence. For 
one thing it has been discovered that 
working people will pay one doliar a week 
for a year where they will not pay two dol 
lars a week for a half year. This particular 
detail has proved a stumblingblock to 
many selling schemes, but the lesson seem 
to have been learned at last and future 
campaigns will be governed accordingly. 

Immense sums of money, it has been 
learned, can be raised by automatie saving 
or pay-roll deduction. This was not a new 
method, but its pos ibilities had never been 
generally realized before. Also it has been 
learned that large sums in the aggregate 
can be raised by clubs, fraternal orders and 
similar bodies by means of small week! 

yments patterned more or le I sup 
dt 

e Bucyrus, Ohio— this method of rais 
ng money for Liberty Loans and other 
imilar objects has been tried out on suct 
an extensive scale that it is now proposed 
by similar means to put up several new 
club buildings and a convention hal! 
and community center. Nor do I see any 
reason offhand why some skillful organizer 
hould not in time devise schemes of turn- 
ing this method of money raising to the 
uses of private business enterprise 


pi 
ose upon the payment of it In one 
pi 
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Solving the Inflation Problem 





OSSIBLY you may have won- 
dered why it is that Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes are such good 
containers of air and why they last 


so long. 


The most dramatic answer to that 
query is to point to the giant gas 
bags which Goodyear has been en- 
gaged in building. 


Essentially the same underlying prin- 
ciples of construction with which 
Goodyear solved the inflation prob- 
lem for lighter-than-air craft apply to 
the manufacture of Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes. 


Nine years of pioneering and 
research have proved that rubberized 
fabrics, built up /ayer-upon-/ayer, 
form the most practical container for 
the elusive gas of the balloon. 


Logically, therefore, this same built- 
up principle of con- 
struction proves most 
effective in the manu- 
facture of Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes 


where the inflation 








problem is greatly simplified, since 
the tube’s sole function is to hold air. 


Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes are 
made of pure, grey rubber, built up 
and cured together, /ayer-upon-/ayer 
—several plies thick. Then the valve- 
patch is firmly va/canized-in. 


Small wonder that these tubes hold air 


tenaciously and last remarkably long! 


We find that an implicit belief in the 
superiority of Goodyear Heavy Tour- 
ist Tubes is well established in the 
minds of users everywhere. 


Our dealers tell us repeatedly that car 
owners who are once persuaded to 
pay the slightly added cost of these 
thick, grey tubes, will have no other 
kind from that day on. 


For they soon learn that these tubes 
are the best form of tire insurance— 
that they work well w¢/ and protect 
good casings. 


More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other 


kind. 


The Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Gramm - Bernstein 1\%2-Ton 
Truck, with Three-in-One 
flare-board express body — 
here converted into slatted 


type with tarpaulin carrier 
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Built as a 12-Ton Truck 
Should Be Built 


if ol true k CADCTIONCE 
ito thi 1!) o-ton Csramn 
Bernstein It is built as he 
know i 1! tor truck 
hould be built for long 
life and low hauling cost 
busine men can ifely 
weceTpD thre e tact l l ul 
mce of EXE | 
hall value 
On top ol them is the cle 


record ol ill (sramn Bert 


This truck will do its part 
in keeping that record tine 


Built Right 
For 1% Tons 


To some the truck 1 


ecm OVET-SIZe Pha 1 
i i ( | rie mie ire 
n wcuste Vt | t 
tout and ( ! t ! 
cations tora 1 { ratt 
Re I ixl by itil ! 
‘ unple ire rh to \ 
( larger th lo adi 
' \ ton xl Mr 
€; » \ ' ly er to 
Ke ¢ ‘ 
lh VI hy 
| tn truch \\ 
irger tir \ thorough 


1'o-ton truck, he say 
is entitled to 
uch as thi 


oundne 


The springs are neither too 
Peas nor the leave tow) 
many Mi (sramm on 
ist tlso, on the costher 
Vanadium alloy teel, a 


an extra msurance 


Costlier Practices 
Make a Better Truck 


Doubth many experts 
would call this a 2!o-ton 
\ccording 


to Mr. Gsramm it ts no 


truck 


Palilstiit ton 


larger than this 


hould h ivi 


The two-piece, three-unt 
versal-joint propeller shaft 
ost more But it does 
iwayv with the “whip” of a 


ne-prec halt 


Having both brakes operate 
on the rear wheels ts like 
Vise more expensive. How 
ever, tf avoid the CACESS 
wear which a_ propeller 
hatt brake Imposes on the 
rear transmission bearing 
Therefore, it is better 


Six cross members. stiffen 
the frame against misalign 
nent ind undue train 


They are gusseted for stl 


reater trength, and at 
ie real are two cornet! 
ice in addition to the 


THE GRAMM-BERNSTEIN MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Built to Uphold 
A Good Name 


So on throughout Mr. 
Garamm wants this’ truck 
to be as well thought ot as 
all he has ever built 


He is not satished that it 
be just good enough to 
carry 1!'6 ton It must 
be extra good 


In any comparison for real 
worth, we feel that close 
buyers must choose this 
truck, because of thes« 
downright supertorities and 
what they mean to success 
ful truck operation 


Che 18-year Gramm repu 
tation for faithful, low 
cost service is behind it, 
with all its force. 


Three-In-One Body 
On 1%-Ton Chassis 


One of the body options 
for the 1!.-ton Gramm 
Bernstein -is our Three-In- 
One type, illustrated here 
Other standard types are 


he 


the platform stake and t 
slatted stake, ¢ ich Put 
mished in high, low and 


medium style 


All Gramm-Bernstein 
trucks are chainless drive 
{ apacitte trom 1! »-ton 


to 5 tons. 


Builders of the First Standardized Liberty (U.S. A.) Truck 

















BERNS 


The 1%-Ton Three-In-One body, with extra slatted panels added. 


$ l 8 9] 5 Lima, Obie 


1!'.-Ton Chassis with driver's seat. 





$1975—1!5-Ton Chassis with all-weather cab, doors, curtains 


ind windshiek 


$2115—114-Ton Truck, complete as illustrated below, with 
Hare-board express body, which is convertible into a slatted 
express body, and a covered, slatted « xpress body 


Pneumatic All-Weather Cord Tires Furnished as Extra Equip 
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Standard 1%2-Ton Three-In-One flare-board express body—The founda- 


tion for the types shown above. Note complete curtain equipment. 
























































































a slightly thickened coat of our old friend 
the versatile soup. I told you that soup 
doubled in another part. This is it— gravy. 

Once more to the chicken leg. It is cold, 
oh, so bitter cold! Its patina of gravy pro- 
tects it but miserably. What it really needs 
is a nice long thick woolen stocking. But 
attack it with your fork and knife and you 
have something less fanciful to think of. 
Gouge out a bit and taste it. Now you 
know why the children had to go to bed 
without any supper, even when they hadn’t 
been bad children. But you are not a child 
with a child’s puny muscles, so you try 
and try. You are loathe to believe this of a 
government which has been so _ highly 
spoken of both here and abroad. But it’s 
true, so terribly true! 

That roast spring chicken easily won a 
fight with me three times in three dining 
cars between New York and San Francisco. 
Each time was put before me the emaci- 
ated thigh, the shrunken shin, of something 
that beyond question had once been a 
chicken. Not a cold-storage chicken. I am 
too meek « citizen to mutter about chicken 
on a dining car that is merely cold storage. 
Well, go on—if it wasn’t cold-storage 
chicken what was it? Simply this: The 
life history of those venerable birds had 
been rounded out centuries, hundreds of 
centuries, before cold storage was invented 
Indeed! And may I ask how that well 
could be? Certainly you may. Nature her- 
self had cold-stored those fowls ages before 
man of the old stone age had invented his 
first battle-ax. They were early paleozoi 
chickens and had been engulfed by a gla 

er. Nor were they spring chickens, either, 
in that far-off epoch when they perished. 
When they met the great adventure they 
were already senile, doddering wrecks 
Otherwise that glacier in the world’s dawn 
couldn’t have caught them. You know how 
slow a glacier moves, don’t you? Imagine 
a flock of ct 
inarace. And the slow ages passed and the 
glacier gave up its dead The poor old 
things were drawn from their frigid sepul 
ture. And instead of being mounted in the 
American Museum of Natural History as 
instructive survivals of a bygone age they 
are being served in dining cars as food 
And by a government we try to think well 
of. All right! My country, right or wrong, 
but just the same no privately owned din- 
ing car ever dared sell at any price a 
chicken leg that would be useful only if you 


wished one to fool a friend with on April 


first—telling him you were going to give 
him the leg of a chicken and then foisting 


on him one of these Pre-Cambrian fossils. 








ickens that one could overtake 





Spring Mammoth Next 


And the possibilities are disquieting to 
one who travels. Lately they have found 
an almost complete hairy mammoth amid 
the arctic tundras of Siberia, frozen and 
fresh in the paleocrystic ice. So look out, 
on your next }j y. for ‘‘roast spring 
mammoth with gravy.’’ Don’t take it. | 
mean to say, how will they know it is spring 
mammoth? They won't. They will have 
no means of knowing whether that trove of 








dining-car food passed out in the spring or 
in one of the coldest winters up there when 
people drove their sleighs right across 


Bering Strait. It is merely a thought in 


passing. And I received another thought 
about the gravy that is put on with a 
brush. I caught it from a gentleman of 
somber garments and subdued manner 
who dined across the aisle from me one of 
those jolly nights. As one will at such 
times, I had idly speculated about his life 
work when he was not in a dining car. 
Something in his appearance decided me to 
suspect that he would be one of that useful 
guild now calling themselves, in any town 









of over five thousand people, morticians. 
This person scraped off a bit of the glaze 
that primed his chicken leg, tasted it cau- 
tiously and spoke to the hovering waiter 
**George,”’ he said I don’t know if this 
waiter’s right name was George or not, but 
that’s what the man called him. ‘George, 
that fluid that’s been used on that chicken 
ain’t quite fresh.”” I don’t say what fluid 
he thought it was, but I am sure I had 
guessed his occupation, and I could tell by 
the way he let his chicken leg alone that it 
had appealed to him otherwise than as food. 
But why keep on calling them chicken 
legs simply? A person might think you be- 
lieved a chicken to consist entirely of legs. 


Very well, I'll take that little matter up. 
Legs were all we got; all I saw anyone get. 
At three separate dinners in three dining 
cars in four days I must have seen seventy 

five orders of roast spring chicken with 
gravy served. This is conservative because 
| am a trained observer to begin with, and 
this faculty was immensely stimulated 
after the first meal. I used to get a seat at 
the kitchen end of the car to check the 
orders. So I must have seen seventy-five 
complete chicken legs served to people who 
thought they were going to get roast spring 
chicken. I even got so I could tell at a mere 
glance whether the legs were rights or lefts. 
They seemed to run about even; one night 
I might count more lefts, but the next night 
there would be more rights. I do not wish 
to make this scandal worse than it is. I say 
at once, and will affirm before a notary at 
any time desired, that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief the Government 
played fair with us in the matter of right 
and left legs. Of course I am still puzzled in 
the matter. I should like to be told——in- 
deed I should have asked the curator of the 
dining car--why only the legs of those 
early tertiary birds had been recovered 
from Nature’s own ice box. Why of all 
those fowl should only the chassis, the run- 
ning gear, be preserved, and never a ton- 
neau? Certainly, no tonneau of a chicken 
was served at those three dinners. Had 
only these more obdurate parts of the or- 
ganism survived the long glacial night, or 
was the Government holding out? Not 
that I think the missing limousines would 
| Nothing like that. I 


ask merely as a piqued paleontologist. 


have proved edible 


The Tremolo Stop 


! 


Anyway, this is why the wan-faced chi 
dren would be put to bed whimpering; why 
they refused to sleep, the earthy littl 
beasts, until they were told pretty stories 
about the children of rich parents who do 
not have to travel on limited trains but 
ig at home and have oodles of 
rare delicacies for supper, like poached eggs 
and apple sauce and rice pudding~—and 
maybe some time if they were very, very 
good they could get off this old train. And 
that is why, at the holy twilight hour, their 
elders, having basely pinched into the 
dwindling stock of milk and dusty crackers, 
would draw sweetly closer in the golder 
dusk and dream back to a happier time, 
speaking in hushed and tender tones of 
lamb chops and roast beef and baked ham 
and mashed potatoes and macaroni and 
baked squash and lemon cream pie— on and 
on into the very abyss of these sentimental 
dreams, until] emotion overpowered and 
itter grief bedewed the expensive car-seat 
plush; or until, the proud train having 
hesitated beside a station, the faithful 
black would come burdened with spoils. 
Not the kind they sold up in the dining car. 
I mean things he had been told to buy at 
the lunch counter. Ham sandwiches and 
sponge cake. Those sandwiches were bold 
of bread and timid of ham; the sponge cake 
belonged to the old red sandstone period of 
the earth’s building. But they were the 
products of private ownership and they 
made a beauteous vision in the desert 

One day I took a bold step. I asked our 
Government if the children couldn’t have 
eggs for their lunch. The Government 
looked grave, as if I were going pretty far, 
but said they might this once if I would sign 
a printed form saying they were sick. And | 
signed it. Of course strictly speaking, those 
children were not sick. They were merely 
starving to death. But I lied brazenly and 
I have never even asked our pastor whether 
I imperiled my future. Let our Govern 
ment make the most of this confession! 
Congress can take it up to-day for all | 
care I would do the same thing agair 
You take a baby and pour money into it for 
four or five years—shoes and measles and 
romper suits and animal picture books, 
and woolly sheep with ventral moans, not 
forgetting an expensive Dutch crop on the 
tonsils— until you have several thousand 
dollars tied up in the thing, and even if 
there isn’t a cent of return in sight you 
won't see it all go to waste for the mere 
want of your signature to an utterly false 
statement. Sometimes I think even a cor 
gressman wouldn’t. And of course, the 
adults didn’t dare try to get any of the 
Government's food that way. True, I was 
sick. I was sick of government control for 


may stay sr! 
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DINNER IS NOW SERVED 


(Continued from Page 4 


dining cars. But they didn’t have any 
blanks for that; or maybe they had run 
out 

And all this bitter time I was reading 
about the scandalous way our Government 
threw its money round on shipyards and 
aéroplane factories and munition plants 
To hear Congress talk about the Govern 
ment you wouldn’t think it would bother 
to waste less than one hundred million dol 
lars. And here was the same Government 
offering dinners at $1.25 on a basis of at 
least fifty per cent clear profit. And getting 
away with it! Because in a dining car you 
can't take one good look at the roast 
spring chicken with gravy and get mad and 
grab your hat and say “‘Come on out of 
this dump! Let’s go round to the Italian 
place!"’ Not a bit of it. The Government 
has you roped and hog-tied, as writers of 
those cowboy stories say 


The Cosmic Urge of Pork Chops 


It was in those ill-fed days, at odd mo 
ments when I could forget the cosmic urge 
to a couple of pork chops and a baked 
potato, that I began to think our Govern 
ment is like any other business corporation 
It will push you as far as you will stand 
pushing. If the Government had been as 
thrifty, as cautious, as grasping, in other 
departments as it has been amid the guilty 
splendors of a dining car there wouldn't 
have been the need for so many bonds 
How ruthless it has been here. See how it 
has availed itself of psychology. I should 
guess that at least twenty of the obvious 
fifty per cent profit on those meals must go 
to the psychologist who discovered that ir 
a dining car you can give people next to 
nothing for a dollar twenty-five if you only 
stick round enough notices ordering them to 
write out their criticisms of the food and 
service. 

Without those sinister notices three din 
ing cars I know of would have rung with 
the execrations of hunger-maddened dupes 
Dark deeds might even have been done. As 
it was, the moment a dupe would get al! 
maddened up and begin to execrate, his eye 
would fall on the small notice marring the 
bill of fare or on the large notice, looking 
like a war extra, pasted over the beautiful 
woodwork of the ear, and he became 
chilled with terror. The very abundance of 
these notices scared him. They were 
printed on everything but the napkins, and 
I now suggest that one be etched on the hip 
of every chicken; but let that go. The 
effect of these notices was not to invite but 
to dare the poor dub to complain, and he 
tho ight twice about it and was glad to pas 
his money and get out of the car without 
heing arrested for internment. And there 
was a menacing steward at his elbow, ash 
ng in tones of false sweetness if the chicken 
was all right. Again and again I observed 
some man of undoubted weight in his home 
town cower under this threatening accost 
mutter words that could not incriminate 
him and fall to what any one would know 
was not food the moment its make-up 
was rubbed off. That psychologist was 
right; he is earning his bit. If you mean to 
commit a crime which must from its nature 
be done full in the public eye, be brazer 
A bash the public by loftily daring it to con 
plain. I shall always regret not having 
taken up psychology early in life. It must 
be a wonderful help in this world of give 
and-take if you know how. 

Me? I was as cowardly as the next man 
When the honey-voiced steward asked me 
if the chicken was all right to-night I 
quickly said it was quite all right, so far as 
I knew or ever would know. I explained 
that I hadn't come into that dining car to 
eat; merely to see whether more right legs 
than left legs of roast spring chicken wit! 
gravy were served; that as a matter of fact 
I was dining out that night with some dear 
friends on the North Side who would send 
their limousine for me in a few minutes, 
but I would see him again at breakfast 
when I came in for rolls and coffee. I said I 
especially liked his coffee because I had 
quit drinking coffee. But he left me in the 
middle of it to ask a woman with a little 
boy if the chicken was all right to-night 
The little boy had sprained his wrist in 
trying to cut his chicken. The mother 
looked timidly at the steward, then at the 
large sign daring her to complain, and 
merely told the little boy to never mind, it 
would soon stop hurting, and she had some 






lovely crackers for him back in the other 
car 

And, of course, tl 
that it is doubly easy to cow people in a 
dining car. You know yourself that if you 
haven't been in one for a long time you 
enter a dining car with a most pleasant 
little flutter of excitement. It is impossible 
to believe, at that moment, that you won't 
be served with choice viands. And you 
have never seen a dining-car bill of fare that 
didn’t read attractively. You read it over 
three times, then you loftily order, as might 
a king on his throne, after which you loftily 
look out of the polished window and 
genially pity some poor peasant who may 
be plodding along the adjacent highway, 
so immeasurably beneath your royal emi 
nence, so humorously near and yet soremots 
from all your splendor. In that state of 
mind you are forced, from sheer consistency, 
to believe the best of those things that are 
brought to you. And you did satisfy your 
hunger, thoroughly if not excitingly, in the 
old days. I defy you to, now. Hitherto the 
most nearly foodless dinners known to man 
were those jolly fifty-cent table-d’hote 
affairs people were always discovering in 
side-street basements in the great bound 
ing city of New York. But there is art in 
those dinners. Their purveyors must make 
the diner believe he is getting something to 

, 


psychologist know 





eat. Our Government scorns su subter 
fuge 

I have but one measure of relief to sug 
gest. True, it will result in food for the 
traveling public, but as it will also result ii 
larger revenue to the Government I look to 
see it considered I don't mean the rude 
relief of carrying a hamper of food with you 
and staying out of the dining car altogether, 
as is now being done by those making their 
second trip under government auspice 
The Government is really displeased when 
you do that. My measure will please both 
parties. But I want to lead up to it by le 
turing on food in another aspe 


Masterpieces of Imagination 


As a people we have labored under a 
wicked enchantment put ipor j h 
the word -magi the pure itera 
merits—of the printed t of fare. Cor 
sider what Known as the Amer 





plan” hotel, 
to which the tag American has been 
And of these consider chiefl the resort 


the very ignobles nstitu 





hotel; and of these resort hotel onside! 
the most expensive, which are the winter- 
resort hotels. Of course you can go back 
and consider the others later if i wish to 
The law applies equally to then but the 
evil is most glaring in those highly exigent 
resorts on either of our coast that draw 
t hose who never change to the hea 


weights the vear round 








Their bills of fare are e masterpiece 
of the imagination, reciting the be tha 
has heen thought in food For dinner vou 
hall have, apparently, your cl e of 
dozen finely worded meats, deftly phrased, 
enticingly characterized And you are 
thrilled by this regal power of choice. It 
does not occur to you that mu do not wish 
a dozen meat And it won't « ir to you, 
until after one week of hopef hoosing, 
uch the hypnotic power of the printed 
word, that you cannot get ever ne of the 
vaunted dozen that at a pstifie the 
winged words of the poe n the 
bill of fare You get quite ordina not to 
Say, inferior, roast beef r roa mutton or 
what not, and you get | i ed, a ravel 
ing, of either, because your genial host ha 
long known that prett ! ire going 
to get wise and orde his meat 
in order to get enoug! Ultimate ou do 
try that, only to find tl ‘ imple 
of different but insatisi tor eat are 
not so desirabie a ve 1 in ‘ ‘ ( 
say, of real roast beef, whict uu cannot get 
at all So vou become the ta i nic 
about dinners at hote ind long for the 
home-cooked dinner you are accustomed 
to-—-a dinner that fastes even though ur 
heralded | lyric ecsta ! il 
type Qt course there remal! for i the 
thrill of sending one of the pretty bills of 
fare to the folk back home yho wo! 
Know it n't true and who will suppose you 
to be having a perfectly nderful time 
among all those luxurie If those poor 
souls at home didn’t still believe in fairies 
you would be robbed of the one tangible 


(Concluded on Page 8&2 
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Millions from the Gleanings 


“Ship by Truck” saves the Bushel of Apples and the Crate 
of Tomatoes that would not get to market otherwise— 
Conserving Food from Hundreds of Thousands of Farms. 


By Harvey S. Firestone 
President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


“Ship by Truck” is gleaning America’s 
fields and orchards and truck gardens 
‘Ship by Truck”’ is bearing to market the 
last few quarts of berries, the small crate 
of eggs, the job-lots of food that practically 
every farm has been producing and_ losing 
every year. 


Che loss has been a double one. The 
farmer lost a legitimate profit. You and I lost 
food for our tables at a lowered price. 


“Ship by Truck” is changing this situa- 
tion with surprising rapidity. But the more 
ve all realize just what is being done, the 
sooner all benefit by the gleaning that ‘‘Ship by 
Pruck”’ is carrying out. 


Kverybody knows what truck transpor- 
tation is doing in the movement of the big 
production of wheat and potatoes and corn and 


hogs. 


But most of us have not seen the work 
of the truck express systems in cleaning up 
the fields and orchards and garden - patches, 
making available for consumption and bearing 
to profitable markets the last 10%, 15%, or 
even 20% of the farm output. 


Phere are, roughly, 6,300,000 farms in 
the United States. 


If “Ship by Truck” aids, say, one million 
of these farms to market an extra five dollars’ 
worth of food products in the course of a 
vear, the farmers are richer by five million 
dollars. 





In many instances the farmer’s profit 
lies in the last few bushels of peaches from his 
orchard, or the last few pecks of radishes from 
his garden. 


The purchasers are richer through the 
lowering of food costs. Bear in mind that 
this gleaning process refers to food that would 
rot on the trees, or in the gardens or 
helds. 


The farmer can atford to haul his big 
crop to market. ‘Ship by Truck’’ is already 
saving him large amounts. But the farmer 
cannot afford to make a trip to the nearest 
town with the gleanings of fruit and vege- 
tables. The truck express companies can and 
are hauling these small amounts at a profit for 
the farmer, for the truck express company and 
for the ultimate consumer. 


You merchants and manufacturers of 
the towns and cities can aid in this great 
gleaning movement by passing the word 
to your shipping department —‘‘Ship by 


Truck.’’ 


The return loads from the cities to the 
towns and hamlets and to the individual farmer 
support the truck express companies. 


“Ship by Truck” is a great movement in 
which we all benefit and which we all can 


help. 


“Ship by Truck.” 
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Concituded from Page 79) 

the bill of fare can give you. I 

had written that bill of fare and 
collecting royalties on it. It is 


seller 


leasure 

ish I 
could be 

ction’s best 

And perhaps it’s all your own fault. Even 
more than perhay Because one day I 
caught the proprietor of a grand winter 
hotel in an unprofessional human 
moment and, in my characteristic way, told 
him how to run his busine 

“You are spending a lot of money,” I 

iid, “‘to provide something that will 
answer faintly to each of the hundred or so 
items on your choicely written bill of 
fare. It answers the way a factory pearl 
does to one that has for years made an 
oyster think he would soon have to undergo 
in expensive operation, and bore his friends 
by telling just how it made him feel when 
he got up mornings. You know yourself 
that no one can choose a really good dinner 
from that fairy tale, the dinner one has a 
right to expect when he pays you sixteen 
dollars a day for a single room and three 
meals. You know I can go into the average 
quick-lunch place and climb on the high 
stool and get a more appetizing meal for 
eventy-five You do know that 
don’t you, now? 

The proprietor glanced quickly about to 
assure himself that we were safe from 
spies, then bowed head in shamed 
acknowledgment 

“Sure!” he said 
when I can. I know 
that our meal 
a zebra.” 

“Well, then’ — this is me talking sternly 
again- “suppose you were to take the 
money you spend on those hundred items, 
no one of which, except the boiled potatoes, 
is what it should be, and spend it all on ten 
items, each of which would be the best of 
its kind. You could turn out a real dinner 
for that money, couldn’t you? You could 
have actual hors-d’ceuvres, a custom-made 
oup, an entrée with no nonsense about it, a 
choice of two superior meats, vegetables 
with a definite, even an eloquent meaning, a 
alad quite wonderfully worth while and a 
dessert actually as good as a family of the 
lower middle class daily enjoys—all com- 
prising a dinner so well cooked that it would 
make you a marked man from Florida 
to California. Why not try it and be 


known as a genius?” 


resort 


cents 


his 


“That's where I go 
better than anyone 


are camouflaged worse than 


The Boniface Confesses 


Here the proprietor drew himself 
proudly erect and wished to know how 
long I had been in the winter-resort hotel 
business? So I drew myself proudly erect, 
just the way he did, and said that thus far, 
such the teachings of my youth, I had led 
an honest life and, heaven guiding me, I 
hould continue to do so while I could make 
it pay. But I didn’t sting him. 

He spoke in part as follows: “* Don’t you 
know the people that come here would 
resent that very good dinner, which I could 
undoubtedly provide at a profit if I didn’t 
have to scatter so much money on a hun- 
dred meaningless items. They would re- 
sent it because it would be all the dinner 
they could have; and they want the hun- 
dred other things to read over. They want 
to feel they could have the whole hundred 
if they ordered them. That's what they 
leave their homes for. And ninety per cent 
of them, at least, don’t really know of any 
better food than I now give them. They 
never had such a dinner as I could give 
them for the money I now spend. They 
don't dream there is such a dinner in the 
world. And if I cut down our bill of fare to 
the dozen items of that dinner they would 
feel cheated and move on. Don’t you sup- 
pose we've learned how to give the public 
what it thinks it wants. Give ’em a good 
long bill of fare and plenty of potted palms 


in fighting condition. It was a pro-Ally 
government, which proclaimed the con- 
tinuance of the war in the forefront of 
its policy, but it was weakened by the 
inclusion of revolutionaries such as Keren- 
sky. Its power was challenged from the 
first by the unsatisfied Reds. All over 
Russia the soldiers’ and workmen’s dele- 
gates were formed into local councils—the 
Soviets 

They pressed at once fantastically exces- 
sive economic demands, which were the 
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in the lobby and you needn't worry about 
the actual food. Besides, for the ones that 
get hungry and want a real meal, why, 
there’s the in 

I knew what he was going to say, so I 
shut him off for a moment, because I wish 
to moralize briefly before he lets out his 
secret. It is all too true, then, that it’s our 
fault. We want the Roman prodigality and 
license of that bill of fare and we should 
feel cheated if we didn’t get it. And coin- 
cidentally we have come to believe there is 
a law of nature decreeing that all hotel 
cooking must be inferior. We accept this, 
and maunder about our “home-cooked”’ 
dinner, which, in cold truth, is seldom any- 
thing like as well cooked as the hotel man 
would cook it if we would accept the same 
food from him. 

Which brings me back to the dining car, 
now happily climbing the last range of 
mountains between us and safety. Oh, I 
hope it doesn’t have a blow-out or any- 
thing! And now I will let that hotel man 
reveal his secret for those who get hungry 
for good food in his vast grand hotel. 
What he was about to say when I stopped 
him was that these desirous ones could go 
into his “grill” at any time and get some 
real food such as couldn’t be had in his 
dining room. You have to give those hotel 
men credit. When they saw that soon or 
late a number of their “‘guests’’ would 
learn the bill of fare by heart and compre- 
hend its falseness, learn that prunes a la 
Marquise means exactly stewed prunes, 
they hit on the happy device of a grill. 


Real Food Extra 


To besure your sixteen or eighteen dollars 
a day for your room entitles you to three of 
those ostensible meals in the dining room, 
and what you eat in the grill you pay for at 
smart —oh, very smart- restaurant prices; 
but you do get food. It is, indeed, a shield 
and a buckler to know that you may go 
into the hotel’s grill and for three or four 
dollars get the honest dinner which the 
hotel should give you but can’t because you 
are too fond of reading. 

Well, go on in your mad way. Be as 
mad as you like. Winter-resort hotels mean 
little in my orderly life. But I am obliged 
to travel at times, and so I come to that 
measure of relief from government dining- 
car meals which I nearly suggested further 
back. What I say is, et the Government 
add a grill car to the train. Under this plan 
the willing tax-payer would enter the din- 
ing car, pause long enough to pay his $1.25 
to the steward, with, of course, a tip to the 
waiter who would have served him. Then 
he would pass gaily on to the grill car and 
have real food at real grill prices. Here 
would be a pretty additional profit, for 
with meals like those our sometimes thrifty 
Government now provides, none but the 
destitute would order a second meal in the 
dining car. This would leave about 230 
per cent profit from two cars, instead of 
only fifty from one, as at present 

And until I hear that the grill car has 
been added, then the hamper of real food 
the next time this family feels the wander- 
bidding. I say earnestly to my brother 
Elks and to all others, go back to the old- 
fashioned way until you read that the grill 
car has joined the trains of your country. 
Don’t treat my words lightly. Don’t attrib- 
ute to me the familiar license of one trying 
to be funny for hire. Pack your food in 
shoe boxes or whatever, and sneer openly 
when the white-jacketed under-official of 
your Government carols through the car 
that dinner is now served. Give him the 
laugh. You will thank me. When those 
government chickens perished their legs 
dulled the blade of the Grim Reaper itself. 

And now, as the train sped blessedly 
closer to succor for old and young, I recalled 
a little old railway that stems from this 
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main line to run north into a welter of sage- 
brush and sand and alkali and bleak hills 
where none but sheep and their nurses may 
survive. It is a narrow-gauge road and 
has but two trains. They are numbered 1 
and 2, just like regular trains. They are the 
oldest living trains in the world, and the 
mangiest. They are not limited tra.ns. 
For them no limits exist. They consist of 
box cars, stock cars, flat cars, a mail coach, a 
day coach, a decrepit oil-burning engine of 
toy stature and a genuine Pullman sleeping 
car, rather pathetic in its faded plush and 
scratched marquetry. I can see that car 
bravely entering life about thirty-five years 
ago, a splendid young creature bearing 
opulent tourists over some well-advertised 
scenic route, and being tenderly cherished 
and fed at stop-over points by reverent 
valets. Now it has fallen to this life of 
degradation. It always seems to me to be 
afraid someone may find out its real name 
and write home to its folks about it. 

That train is a regular outlaw. It may or 
may not start on time, but it never gets in 
on time. It gets in more uncertainly than a 
man who telephones that he is being kept 
downtown by his old business-college chum 
from Chicago. On a two per cent down 
grade it can make sixteen miles an hour. 
Sometimes in climbing a hill at four miles 
an hour the engine loses a vital organ and 
wheezingly dies. Then we all pile out and 
run back along the track to find the missing 
part, and some one finds it and we bring it 
back and sit round and smoke and gossip 
while Ed, the engineer, bolts it on again 
and fixes her up so she'll go good. 

Why, once when Horsefly Jackson and I 
were leaving Likely just as Ed was pulling 
out of that station on No. 2, Horsefly bet 
Ed the drinks for us and the crew that we 
would beat them into Madeline nineteen 
miles away, and Ed scornfully took the 
bet, grimly seized the throttle and rattled 
grandly out ahead of us. I was afraid 
Hlerselly would lose his bet because our 
road was longer than the railroad, but he 
first stopped to talk to a party about some 
two-year-old bulls or something, and then 
stopped to tinker at the heart of his car— I 
can’t tell you the name of it here because of 
our rule about gratuitous advertising, but 
you can guess the car Horsefly would buy. 
That was it. And even when we started he 
didn’t let her out. But we beat No. 2 to 
Madeline by so far that Horsefly wouldn't 
wait for the drink. He said he had a day’s 
work to do. If you knew Horsefly this 
would show you that we had beaten the 
train good and plenty. Anyway, that’s the 
kind of little old train this is. 


Dinner in Edgar's Car 


But come back with me to that battered, 
weather-beaten, squeaky old Pullman and 
get a good meal. One corner of that poor 
old car is by no means pathetic. There 
Edgar, an Afro-American, has a tiny range 
and an ice box stocked with real food, and 
he is a simple but winning cook. He will 
give you a regular steak with a bone in it, 
and fried potatoes and baked beans, or 
cold meat and potato salad and pickles and 
acceptable pie and cheese that can be seen 
by the unaided eye clear across the car, and 
coffee, real coffee; not the synthetic coffee 
of the Government; and it 1s all good and 
helpful to the human frame and you would 
be glad to have it in any surroundings, and 
it seldom costs as much as $1.25. You would 
be glad of it in the eighteen-per-day hotel 
with potted palms; and if you saw it where 
you now see the Government’s dining-car 
meal I dare say you would burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable sobbing. The Govern- 
ment could give you the same good food if 
it chose to forgo half its present profit. 

But our train glides on. Good thing, too. 
We have broached the last carton of life- 
saving Graham crackers. 


THE PROBLEM OF RUSSIA 


(Centinued from Page 26 


prelude to anarchy. More important still, 
simultaneously with the formation of the 
provisional government and its announce- 
ment to continue the war, the Soldiers and 
Workmen’s Council of Petrograd issued 
its famous Order Number One, which de- 
stroyed at a blow and forever the discipline 
of the Russian Army. 

Even had the provisional government 
continued in untrammeled power it is doubt- 
ful if Russia could have maintained the 
war effort the Allies expected of her. The 


country was exhausted. But the middle- 
class pro-Ally provisional government had 
never more than a vain show of authority. 
The Russian Revolution was to run the 
course of the French Revolution, of other 
revolutions. The moderate men were dis- 
placed by the more violent, the violent by 
the extremists. 

One after another the bourgeois mem- 
bers of the provisional government re- 
signed in despair, were replaced by revolu- 
tionaries who looked to Kerensky as their 
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Winter sped us from New York, and now 
we tread on the heels of spring—spring with 
its emerald fields, its pink mist of blossoms 
the green land over; its roses, its daffodils, 
its dewy violets, its chops, its steaks, its 
broilers—but enough! Hope lives again 
in the sunken eyes of the little ones. I even 
make a pleasant discovery for myself. 
Leaving New York I had seen myself under 
tragic need to order new evening clothes. 
My old ones were still sound but I had—to 
word it with all possible delicacy—out- 
grown them. Now I perceive that four days 
in a government dining car have made the 
old ones again sufficing. They will even lap 
over at the—where I had outgrown them. 
Ah, well! As I have so often said, it’s an 
ill wind that blows no one good. 

And one thought more. On an evening 
when passengers, returned from the dining 
car, had gathered to make a noise like a 
Roman mob about the Government’s din- 
ner-—saying harsher things than I have said 
about ita subtle-looking man said he had 
solved the mystery. He said the railroad 
people were placing their spies on dining 
cars to commit this frightful sabotage 
on the meals, so that the sovereign people 
would at length uprise and compel the 
Government to give back the roads to 
their owners. 

But seriously now and all joking to one 
side, hurry and let’s get to a waiter whom 
I shall all but embrace as I give him the 
order. Come on! The weakened little ones 
must be carried, but hurry! 


Let’s Form Clamor Clubs 


I have a malicious animal magnetism for 
some roast spring chicken. I suppose read- 
ing about it all week and not having any 
has made me crave it. Is not that ever so 
droll a happening? Don’t wait to answer. 
Hurry! And once more to all: Don’t 
think I have been less than realistic. Don’t 
suspect that those government chickens 
were a localized evil; that we merely 
crossed a belt of them. They lasted from 
Hoboken to Sacramento. That’s too wide 
for a belt. 

One moment, please! What do you ex- 
pect for $1.25 these days? Don’t you 
know that at present prices you couldn’t 
have all those things on that bill of fare and 
have them good? Well, I certainly am glad 
you asked me that! Because, of course, I 
didn’t expect them. No one reasonably 
could. This howitzer is aimed merely at 
the Government’s chicanery in declaring I 
will get that dinner and its coarsely tricky 
makeshifts to make me think I get it. It 
promises me something we both know I 
can’t have for the price and tries to wheedle 
me with imitations that couldn’t be eaten 
at any price. Why not pamper me, at 
least, as it pampers its common soldier, 
with a ration that costs far less and may be 
eaten with safety, even with enthusiasm? 
Yet some of the pride of our Army, in the 
presence of that chicken and me, broke 
down utterly and used language you 
wouldn’t expect from boys of good Chris- 
tian raising. Having been used to the sol- 
dier’s rough fare, their morale was blasted 
ruinously. So why can’t I have in a dining 
car as good a dinner as the doughboy draws 
at his mess tent? 

I ask you that and I suppose the answer 
is that the most of you would rather be 
foiled by a tawdry and vicious version of a 
two-dollar dinner than really eat the honest, 
unpretentious specimen that can be had, 
even in these grinding times, for one 
twenty-five. You are too fond of reading 
and too little enraged by imitations. Other- 
wise you would murder that steward when 
he brassily asks if the chicken is al! right 
to-night. Otherwise you would turn the 
Government from its life of shame. You 
could do it with enough clamor. Go on, 
then, and clamor. Form clamor clubs! 


leader. For a short time this prodigy of 
superhuman energy was the ruler of Rus- 
sia—so far as Russia had any ruler. Revo- 
lutionary though he was, Kerensky was 
pro-Ally. Much of his policy is still obseure, 
but there is not the faintest doubt of his 
determination to continue the war. The 
great Russian offensive of 1917, which be- 
gan so gloriously and failed so disastrously, 
was solely produced by his unsparing per- 
sonal efforts. 
(Concluded on Page 85) 
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America’s Famous Food Confection 


“The More You Eat, The More You Want” 


Made of selected popcorn and fresh roasted pea- Everybody likes Cracker Jack—it puts the sweet 
nuts, coated with delicious molasses candy ! in Home, Sweet Home. Delight the folks today with 


High in food value, Cracker Jack contains |'/, times  ° few packages. 


the nourishment in sirloin steak. Then, too, it sup- 
plies the “ roughage’ necessary to tone up the system. “One Taste Invites Another” 


_ Cracker Jack makes an ideal between-meal lunch. Their wonderfully rich flavor and absolute purity 
Try it! Or as an after-dinner delicacy. are well-known. Eat them often. They're so de- 
licious! Try them in your fancy cakes, salads and 
desserts. Many fine suggestions are given in the 


book of recipes by Janet McKenzie Hill. Sent free 
upon request. 


You will like our combination of 4 pack- 
ages of Cracker Jack and 2 of Angelus 
Marshmallows. For 55c we will forward 
them by parcel post, prepaid, to any address 
in the United States. Or ask your neighbor- 
hood dealer for them. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


@ 


Peoria and Harrison Sts. Bush Terminal Building No. 20 
Chicago Broc ‘.tyn, N. Y. 
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Easter lilies, fresh 
and sweet, 

Bring to mind some 
other treats, 

Cracker Jack—a 
favorite sure; 

Angelus Marsh- 
mallows, white 
and pure! 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

But Germany saw her chance to get Rus- 
sia out of the war forever. The army, dis- 
couraged by its long succession of defeats, 
was deserting in hundreds of thousands to 
make sure of its participation in the share- 
out of lands proclaimed by the Soviets. The 
of%cers had lost all control over their men, 
now equal citizens. And the civilian citizens 
of the Empire were bewildered and intoxi- 
cated by the frothy harangues of crazy 
orators at every street corner, were ripe for 
any folly that might be suggested to them. 

Germany sent Lenine—a fanatic, honest 
or not—into Russia with unlimited funds. 
Whatever else he stood for, Lenine stood 
for anarchy—for the ruin of the existing 
order of things not only in Russia but all 
over the world, as a preliminary to the 
construction of a new society. He was 
merely beginning his task with Russia, and 
he was careless from what source his funds 
might come, the end justifying the means. 
The Reds-— all those now in blindly violent 
reaction against the order of things which 
had so long oppressed them—supported 
him enthusiastically. Throughout the sum- 
mer of 1917 seesawed the up-and-down 
struggle between Lenine and Kerensky, 
while Russia disintegrated ever more rap- 
idly into a state of anarchy, which auto- 
matically favored the former. 

At last, in October, the Bolshevists 
Lenine’s supporters—engineered a success- 
ful ultra revolution in Petrograd, which 
sent Kerensky into exile. 

The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was its 
natural consequence. 


Russia went out of the war against the 
Central — rs in 1917 but she is still at 
war. She is at war with all the world. We 
may re ach her as .~ k, striking in delirium 
at all and sundry, but the fact remains 
she is hostile and militant. We say Russia, 
though we know that the Russia of old 
exists no more. It is split up into half a 
dozen warring petty states. But the Bol- 
shevist Government of Petrograd is incom- 
parably the most active. It enforces its 
decrees by sheer terrorism. Left to itself 
it will quite possibly reéstablish a central 
authority over European Russia and per- 
haps Polat t is that Bolshevist Govern- 
ment we are thinking of when we talk about 
Russia to-day; and that Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment is the embodiment of principles 
that are fundamentally subversive of those 
on which our modern civilization is built. 
Its triumph — its continued existence even— 
is a challenge to our ordered societies. 


The Traditions of Foreign Offices 


What ought we to do about it? Russia 
cannot invade England, France or America; 
she would find, even to-day, the invasion 
of Germany a tough proposition. Shall we 
merely draw a sanitary cordon round her 
and leave the Russian people to the form 
of government they like best? On this 
point the democracies of the world and 
their statesmen are at variance. Allied 
contingents are at present fighting for foot- 
hold at half a dozen places in Russian 
territory. The friends and relatives of the 
soldiers in tho se contingents are emphati- 
cally certain that they agreed to their enlist- 
ment for the purpose of fighting Germany 
and not for the purpose of fighting the 
Russian people 

The democracies may be right and their 
statesmen wrong— or vice versa. Time will 
register the verdict. But, as in the long 
run the statesmen will do as their peoples 
wish, it can only be productive of good if 
those peoples get some insight into the 
actual motives of their statesmen. And 
that is just what at the present time they 
are not getting. They are being bewildered 
by a fog of contradictory statements about 
Russia; they are allowed only the most 
fragmentary news; they are, whenever 
possible, inflamed to righteous anger by the 
usual atrocity propaganda which precedes 
and acnamamnnlan a war. But a clear idea 
of why they ought to send fighting forces 
to Russia is denied them. 

The result, of course, is suspicion of a 
sinister Machiavellian policy on the part 
of their governments. As a matter of fact 
it is the tradition of foreign offices to play 
at being Machiavellis, though their policies 
are more often childish than sinister—and 
though this absurd secrecy is to be de- 
plored, too much importance need not be 
attached to their conspiratorial pose. 

After all, governments do not send troops 
to the Arctic, to Siberia, to the Black Sea 
for the fun of arranging for their excursion 





tickets. Why are they doing it? What do 
they hope from it? 

They hope, of course, that the millions in 
Russia who thoroughly detest the Bolshe- 
vists and all their ways will rally round 
these nucleus troops and overthrow the 
Bolshevist Government. It was with a 
similar idea that all Europe sent contingents 
to the Duke of Brunswick’s army which 
invaded France in 1792; the result was, 
ultimately, Napoleon. Why are they doing 
it? What have they definitely to gain by 
the overthrow of the Bolshevists? 

In the first place they hope to effect a 
restoration of the Russian debt, which the 
Bolshevists have totally repudiated. Be- 
fore the war France had lent to Russia the 
enormous sum of two thousand million 
dollars. The five hundred million frances of 
interest on this bulked large in the national 
income of France. It is now totally lost. 
But this two thousand million dollars is 
only a small item compared with the colos- 
sal sums advanced to Russia by the Allies 
during the war. Both principal and inter- 
est of these are canceled for the time being, 
at least. Now the Allies—particularly the 
European belligerents—have an immense 
war indebtedness of their own—more than 
they at present can see their way to liqui- 
date safely or even at all. The interest on 
their advances to Russia would—above all 
in the case of France, and this explains her 
truculent attitude-— materially ease the sit- 
uation. So they are willing to risk a few 
more millions of expenditure—especially as 
they have more munitions of war than they 
know what to do with—on the chance of 
getting back the vastly larger sums which 
they consider rightfully their own. 


Hard on France 


It is pathetically hard for France that 
she should be ruined by a victorious war of 
which she has borne the chief brunt. Even 
if they had no interests of their own at 
stake America and England would feel it 
their duty to back up their gallant ally in 
the just claims which mean so much to her. 
But America and England are themselves 
large creditors, and would prefer to be paid. 

In the second place—and this is really 
much more important — Russia is one of the 
world’s chief sources of raw materials and 
foodstuffs. In this difficult reconstruction 
period, when so much waste has to be made 
good, all the world needs all it can get of 
food and material for manufacture. Now, 
at the present time, commercial relations 
with Russia are a hope less proposition. 
You cannot deal with a merchant whose 
government systematically confiscates his 
wealth and flouts his forei ‘ign creditors. You 
cannot arrange to buy copper from a mine 
in the Urals if the miners demand more 
wages than the copper is worth; and even 
if you do you cannot get it out of a country 
where transportation has collapsed from 
system into chaos. You cannot send com- 
mercial travelers into a land where brig- 
andage and murder are employed as the 
current means of government. han short 
you cannot deal at all—except by lethal 
weapons—with deliberate anarchy. 

But it is essential to the other countries 
of the world that they should deal with 
Russia. They badly want its corn and 
ores. So the statesmen who plume them- 
selves on thinking for the good of their 
countries desire to remove, if possible, a 
government of fanatic visionaries and re- 
place it by one which will at least make it 
possible for its subjects to trade with the 
outside world. 

In the third place—and it is a reason of 
considerable potency—the old-fashioned 
governments of the world, which depend 
for their existence on financiers and the 
propertied class generally, would like to 
smash Bolshevism in its home before the 
madness spreads and smashes them. There 
are few statesmen who do not receive divi- 
dends on invested capital—and Bolshevism 
is the negation of dividends. 

We come back to our question. What is 
to be done about it? We are all concerned. 
It is not only statesmen who receive divi- 
dends on their invested capital and desire 
the continuance of those dividends. Bol- 
shevism in our countries—the ruin of those 
ordered societies which we are all pledged 
to ameliorate but still to maintain—will 
wreck our civilization as completely as the 
Goths wrecked that of the Roman Empire. 
Are we to leave it alone, hoping that it will 
burn itself out in Russia? If so how long 
can we afford, for our own sakes, to leave 
Russia alone? Or should we assume that 
the vast majority of Russians only want a 
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lead and a little help from us, to rise and 
wipe out their mad masters? Shall we 
commit ourselves definitely to that as- 
sumption and go in with adequate force, 
where at present we are merely nibbling? 

There remains one other way— President 
Wilson’s attempted alternative—to recog- 
nize the Bolshevist Government as an or- 
ganized authority accepted by the Russian 
people, and to treat with it as one would 
with any other government. 

Whatever we do, let us not muddle into 
anything. Let us have our brains clear on 
what we want todo. Any form of action is 
dangerous to the stability of our civiliza- 
tion; and inaction is not less dangerous. 
While we fiddle Rome burns. The fire may 
spread to our street before we make up our 
minds. 

What are the dangers of action? The 
most pressing danger is that of being drawn 
piecemeal into a war which we have not 
really intended, which might last many 
years—and which would have disastrous 
economic and social reactions upon our 
already overstrained democracies. If we 
are going to fight Russia at all let us be 
frank about it. Let us do as we did with 
Germany proclaim her an outlaw among 
the nations, link ourselves into one com 
mon crusade and unanimously smash her 
in the shortest possible time. In that case 
let us go straight to the heart of the matter 
demand a right of way through Germany 
and march to Petrograd. The execution of 
this would prove less difficult than it 
sounds. 

Pottering about at Archangel, at Omsk, 
at Odessa, at Vladivostok is asking for trou- 
ble. It is the policy which allowed Gordon 
to go to his death at Khartum, and it cost 
England many millions to wipe out that 
blunder—petty in comparison with those 
now imminent. All the civilized world, not 
England merely, is involved in these poten- 
tial Khartums of to-day. 

Procrastination is fatal. A national Rus- 
sian Army is growing up again before our 
eyes. That army is officered by the thou- 
sands of officers yet surviving from the old 
régime. They are forced to serve, under the 
menace of death to their families; and they 
donot lovetheir Bolshevist masters. Neither 
did the officers of the French Army which 
fought at Valmy love their Terrorist mas- 
ters in Paris—but when their country was 
seriously threatened they remembered only 
that they were Frenchmen. Give these 
Russian officers time to reflect and they 
also will remember only that they are Rus- 
sians—resentful of any foreign claim to 
dictation in their internal affairs. Powerful 
and speedy action would possibly find them 
still resentful of their present slavery, eager 
to coéperate in any promising chance of 
ridding Russia of those now ruining it. 
Foch and an army in Petrograd would 
mean the swift extinction of Bolshevism. 


Russia’s National Debt 


Let us assume this is done. What next? 
Is it pos ible to enforce the acknowledg- 
ment of Russia’s external liabilities? Apart 
from the question of due apportionment 
between those quasi-independent states 
into which the Empire has split, can it be 
done if Russia becomes a complete entity 
once more? At the present time money is 
virtually valueless in Russia. The other 
day a cabman refused sixty dollars in Rus- 
sian currency for his fare— but was content 
with two pac kets of cigarettes in lieu! The 
pre-war exchange of one ruble to fifty cents 
is now one ruble to fifteen cents—prac- 
tically out of all commercial reckoning. 
The ruble is worth almost nothing. 

The state indebtedness of Russia, even 
when the revolution broke out, could not 
have been less than twenty-five billion dol- 
lars, most of which was owed to foreign cred- 
itors. What it would be now if consolidated 
is impossible to compute. 

Eliminating all revolutionary obligations, 
what chance is there of reinstating the 
imperial debt? The obliteration of real 
capital--factories, railroads, commercial 
good will and relations, and so on-— has been 
enormous in the past two years. Recovery 
will be terribly slow, even if the Bolshevist 
régime gives place to a sane government. 
Can Russia recover at all if she has in the 
first place to liquidate—or merely pay in- 
terest on, even—this crushing external 
debt? 

But without recovery she can neither 
pay her interest nor restart that produc- 
tion of raw material of which we are all of 
us so greatly in need. “All of us’”’ applies 
to America as well as Europe, for to-day 
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economically we are in fact a League of 
Nations with interdependent fortunes 
ruined Europe will speedily produce a 
ruined America as well. The question then 
rises whether it is worth while provoking 
domestic trouble by sending an army, how- 
ever victorious, into Russia with the object 
of compelling her to recognize her liabili 
ties. Left alone the Bolshevist régime will 
commit suicide as surely as the Robespierre 
régime did; but to-day no more than in 
former cases can the succeeding settled gov- 
ernment recognize pre-revolutionary lia- 
bilities. The country has gone bankrupt, 
discharged itself, and started afresh. 

These great problems are not for hasty 
decision. The purpose of this article is not 
to give an answer but to stimulate thought 
Whatever the result of thoughtful, purpose 
ful interference with Russia it will be less 
disastrous than the muddle-headed entan- 
glement into which we are drifting. Perhaps 
a large part of the solution will lie in the 
establishment of an independent Siberia, 
looking exclusively to the Pacific, under the 
wgis of the United States and possibly that 
of Japan. , 

This would settle a great proportion of 
the raw-materials question 

The ultimate view of the old Russian 
debt problem may be that it is folly to send 
good money after bad and that it would be 
wisdom, as soon as settled government is 
established, to start with a clean slate, to 
pour fresh capital into Russia, and in the 
long run to be content with the vast trading 
profits which commerce with her would in 
that case produce. 


Look Before You Leap 


The crux is of course Bolshevism. With 
Bolshevism in power we only look on, 
exasperated, at the wanton waste of a 
large percentage of the world’s available 
wealth. We have also to consider the sym- 
pathetic fever in our own civilized com- 
munities. Shall we stamp it out —and 
invest it with the sentimental pathos of a 
great idealistic movement overwhelmed 
by a hostile capitalist world? History 
proves that an idea is immenseiy stimu 
lated by the process of martyrdom—it 
springs up again a thousandfold stronger 
than before. 

Shall we leave it to itself—to provide for 
all time an object lesson in the futility of a 
government run by visionaries in the en- 
tirely fallacious interest of one class of the 
community? The mass of Russians, like 
the mass of other people, desire most of all 
to lead comfortable lives in security At 
the present moment this is just wl it they 
are not allowed to do by those who pro- 
claim they are acting for their benefit. At 
the present moment the Russian farmer 
is plowing up just sufficient land for his 
own needs, and concealing the scanty prod 
uce for his own sustenance. But the Rus- 
sian farmer wants, like any other farmer, to 
grow all the corn he can and sell it in the 
best market. At the present moment the 
Russian manufacturer is abandoning hi 
works in despair--unless he is obliged to 
manage them at the muzzle of a rifle. It 
scarcely probable that he enjoys thi 
the present time the Russian workingman 
is enlisting in the Red Guard — because 
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only in the Red Guard is he assured of a 
meal. It cannot be supposed that he, 
either, enjoys this and prefers to purchase 
his food at the cost of a possible bullet He 
has no interest in Finland, Lithuania, the 
Murmansk Coast or any other place that 
outweighs his interest in the town wher 
his hungry family are longing for his return 


to remunerative employment 
In the long run farmer, manufacturer 





and workingman will surely combine to put 
an end to the 6 tng Once the om 
bine, once they have th ecided, a 
all classes in France decided in 1795, that 


a Terrorist régime is no longer ¢ ne rable 


then the Bolshevists will disappear with 
sta:tling suddenness 

The Terror would n have bsisted so 
long in France had not the European Pow- 
ers made such enormous efforts to crush it. 
It survived so long because it was, after all, 
the only actual government with which to 
repel invasion; and no patriotic person, 
whatever his nationality, likes to see his 
country invaded. It may be that an Allied 
invasion would coalesce the Russian people 
into opposition against it--and so prolong 
the course of this madness we to-day call 
3olshevism, and which in any case carries 
with it automatically its own doom 

Whatever we do or do not do, let us 
think it out 
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Why we are the largest builder in the 
world of rear axles for motor trucks 


N the Truck Industry, a concern becomes great for but 
one reason—its product must be essentially better than 
other products of its kind. 


Quality in a truck means economy. The best truck is the 
one which will do the most work for the lowest cost. 


In practically every community in the United States there are 
big trucks and little trucks—great vans of the city streets and 
work-a-day farmer rigs tugging along muddy roads—teaming 
trucks at wharf and freight houses—smart delivery cars of 
merchants—all equipped with Torbensen Drive. 


There is but one explanation for this widespread employ- 
ment of Torbensen—truck manufacturers and engineers, 
truck owners and drivers, have become convinced that the 
Internal Gear principle, as expressed in Torbensen Drive, 
means lowest cost of operation for gas, oil, tires and repairs; 
and that Torbensen construction means endurance and 
performance. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE CO. 





Cleveland, Ohio + 


























game roads move farms and suburban homes 
half-way to town! 


Of course, the distance remains the same, but the run- 
ning time (or driving time, in the case of horse-drawn 
vehicles) is cut just about in half when communities 
build Tarvia roads. 


Che pictures tell the story. The automobile shown 
above on the left is plowing over (or, more correctly 
speaking, “Arough) a ‘30-minute road”’ to town, wearing 
out tires, wasting gasoline, racking the car and its engine, 
carrying only half a load—and making the trip take twice 
as long as it ought to take. 


The right-hand picture shows a ‘‘15-minute road.” 
It is just as long as the other, but Tarvia has made it a firm, 
smooth, easy-traction road, the same Winter and Summer, 
Spring and Fall. 


Light cars can roll heavy loads over it with ease and 
safety. In fact, experience has proved that on a road like 
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this, ove automobile (or ove horse) can do the work of ftw 
on a road like the one shown on the left. 


Tarvia Roads Cost Less 


Tarvia roads are mudless, rutless, dustless, waterproof, 
frost-proof and automobile-proof ! 


For this reason many people imagine that they must be 
expensive. But Tarvia roads are wot expensive; in fact, 
they are very ow in cost. 


The initial cost of a Tarvia road is a littke more than 
that of ordinary waterbound macadam, but the great sav- 
ing in maintenance far more than offsets the difference in 
first cost. 


Many townships—whole counties, in fact-— have proved 
this so thoroughly that they now use Tarvia on a// their 
main roads, fo save money. 


In the face of these facts can you and your neighbors af 


‘ 


ford to keep on using a ‘‘30-minute’’ road another season? 





Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as 4" 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. Booklet free on request. 


























live for, momma! Momma, let’s light the 

charcoal brazier an’ finish ourselves up to- 

getn - 
Clelia! Clelia, you hear?” 

The mother’s hollow eyes lost their rage 
and swam in sudden tears. Her worn face 
became humble, beseeching; age no longer 
commanding, as is its right, but imploring 
youth not to deprive it of its last dream. 

Clelia, if you an’ Paolo’d on’y wait two 
years! You know, maybe I won’t be here 
much longer’n that. Lemme see a child o’ 
mine a prima donna like I was once, before 








‘Tony Santini or the chorus! Oh, 
momma, lemme die with you and be done!”’ 
Clelia stood cold as ice She loved Paolo 
arly Moreover, she was not pretty, and 
in all her twenty-eight years this was the 
‘ love that had been offered her. She 
felt for him not only passionate attachment 
but the gratitude of the plain woman to 
whom are finally offered the priceless gifts 
of love and marriage 

Paolo Bertolini going alone ihto the wil- 
derness to face an exile accepted for her 
sake, and which she left hien to face alone 
her tormented soul quivered at the picture. 
Would he understand her point of view and 
forgive? She knew the contrary. Would he 
calmly accept the two years of solitary 
waiting thus imposed on him, and open 
his arms to receive her when she finally 
should choose to join him? 

Clelia, remembering the jealous ten- 
derness of his fierce black eyes, deluded 
herself with no such hope. If she deserted 
him then, she well knew that it was to 
lose him forever. 

Ihe two tragic faces confronting Clelia 
branded her as a soulless egotist—-a 
heartless betrayer of her own blood; a 
virtual murderess if she dared to follow 
the path of individual bliss that beckoned 
her. All the forces of her soul, all her 
longing for Paolo’s love, were not suffi 
cient to face and accept the image of her- 
self that those two faces presented to her. 

Mrs. de Luca’s reference to the incur- 
able ill that gnawed at her vitals was final 
to a girl born, like Clelia, of a race to 
whom love of the mother amounts toa 
religion. Such an appeal Clelia dared 
not refuse. The acceptance of her own 
heartbreak seemed easy in comparison. 
Her pale face went a shade whiter and 
her thin shoulders rose in one convulsive 
hunch as she answered: 

**All—allright! Don’t worry, momma. 
I'll tell Paolo we—we won’t say any- 
thing more about it.”’ 
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VER the snow-piled portico of the 

local opera house of Sambourne, IIli- 
nois, a gaudy electric sign blazoned out 
the words: De Luca Concert Troupe. 
Beneath the sign P issed a steady stream 
of ticket buyers, for the entertainment 
was known as a prosperous and successful 
one. Within certain moldy caverns be- 
hind the stage the reader was anxiously 
beading her pale lashes; the pianist was 
imbibing something strong out of a flask; 
the barytone was studying the effect of 
his black hair combed en bresse; and the 
soprano, superbly defying the icy temper- 
ature from the depths of a huge squirrel 
mantle, fidgeted in the proud and soul- 
racking consciousness that she was the 
attraction of the evening. 

“You're sure that that accompanist has 
got the right pieces laid out, Cle’—La 

Montagnara, and Voice of My Heart, and 
the aria from Cavalleria and all?” 

‘I laid ’em out on the piano myself.” 

** An’ say, you seen the chaps on the local 
papers?” 

‘That’s all fixed up.” 

An’ say, you ain’t forgot the bottle with 
the hot coffee?”’ 

“It’s ready here for before you go on. 

‘An’ say, you been dov vn to the box office 
to see how things are goin’?”’ 

“Fine! Almost sold out a’ready. Wein- 
berg is talkin’ 0’ stoppin’ over day after 
to-morrow an’ doin’ a second stand.” 

“Golly, don’t I wish he would! I’m so 
sick o’ one-night stands, seems as though 
just the sight of a train gave me the willies. 
An’ say’’—the handsome, full-blown face 
turned sidewise, and for the first time a 
note of consciousness crept into the cautious 
whisper 

‘Say, Cle’—my friend from Chicago that 
said he was comin’ out on the road to hear 





THE GOLDEN VOICE 


Continued from Page 11) 


me—you know, Max— Max Ingelfeld—he 
ain’t out in front, is he?” 

“T hadn’t noticed.” 

This time it was Clelia’s voice that 
drooped in confusion and her sallow deli- 
cate features flushed to a dark crimson. 
In spite of her handsome, fur-trimmed 
black velvet dress and the diamonds in her 

ears it was an undeniable fact that in three 
years she had decidedly “gone off.”’ 

Rosetta, on the other Wy as she pushed 
back her furs to disclose a sparkling toilet 
of embroidered pink Georgette disclosed 
charms that had bloomed like a massive 
Jacqueminot. 

She laughed incredulously at her sister’s 
response. 

‘Hadn’t noticed! And she’s been to the 
peephole of the curtain six times if she’s 
been once, looking out front, and never 
noticed if Max Ingelfeld was out there or 
not! Maybe you don’t know he’s a mil 
lionaire!”’ 

She smacked her red lips over the word. 
Clelia tossed her head. 

“You know, poor momma told you to 
steer clear of millionaires if you don’t want 
to be made a fool of. Here, keep that fur 
round your shoulders. If you'll take my 
advice you'll go on with your fur. Been a 
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* you wouldn't let 


From the abyss above came crashing 
notes of a furiously 
lowed by the boom of a vigorous 


You're not going to take 
off your A og are you? 
™ Go on all wrap ped | an’ wad dec ~ up like 


IL just gue s not tt" 
She v igorounty powdered her magnificent 


Excitement sparkled in her dark 
and parted her roug , 
“Give us the lip stick, Cle 


, you sneezed twice!” 
, if I take cold it'll be ) 
; it was you would stick this |} 


Where’s that coffee?’ 
slipped out of her fur, 


showed in a pale-blue cloud about 
mouth at each breath. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














“Then, Paolo, You Mean — Her Voice is Gone?"’ 


coal-cart drivers’ strike here this week; 
theater’s as cold as outdoors.” 

‘All right! Who cares for this jay 
town?”’ 

A knock came at the door. Clelia open- 
ing it uttered a little soft- breathed scream. 

“Oh, Rosetta, look!’ 

She turned back, with her arms heaped 
with an enormous floral piece—roses, 
orchids, carnations, mingled with a gilt 
basket, much greenery, and large bows of 
satin ribbon to form an impressively expen- 
sive whole. The two girls gasped; for in 
this road tour tributes that stood like this 
for reckless spending were necessarily rare. 
Rosetta’s face—somewhat widened and 
thickened, but still with its Madonna purity 
of outline—flushed to the tint of the roses 
she bent over. 

““There’s the card—fastened to that bow 
of ribbon. Look!” 

““Mr. Max Ingelfeld. Oh, Clelia! Then 
he’s out in front! I knew! Something told 
me. An’ me in this old Georgette! Oh, if 
only I’d worn the white satin with the 


Clelia surveyed her anxiously. 
to intenser and more 


feelings on her own account. 


» and immersed herself in that 
her sister, Clelia was conscious of her own 
youth and her own bl 


no one could have aad that her eye 


searched the crowded auditorium 


, she knew that in the growing factory 


Jertolini was established as a rising 








specialist for throat and ear. In spite of 
the violence of their parting, in spite of 
Paolo’s furious rejection of her family devo 
tion as sufficient excuse for refusing to 
become his wife, in spite even of three 
years’ unbroken silence—Clelia had nour- 
ed the hope that she would only have to 
show herself before her former lover for him 
to come forward again with all his old ardor. 
In her own unchanged feelings she found a 
guaranty that his would be the same. 

As she left the stave in her sister’s wake 
after the soprano’s voluminous burst of 
song and answering crash of applause 
Clelia would not have been surprised to 
find Paolo waiting for them in the dressing 
room 

He was not there; nor was any word of 
him. Shortly, however, Mr. Max Ingel 
feld, superb in bediamonded shirt bosom 
and fur-lined coat, came rolling in to con 
gratulate the singer on her suc« 

“Some hit, sister!’’ 

“Oh, Max, I knew you had a musical 
soul!”’ 

‘I know what suits me, you can bet!” 
His shar p twin k ling eyes were fhxec d on 
Rosetta’s billowing, much powde red shoul- 
ders. He repeated unctuously: ‘Some hit, 
girlie! Some doll-—-believe me!” 

Two local newspaper men were an- 
nounced. The manager, anxious for 
proper réclame, pushed forward. Clelia, 
hiding the pain in her own heart, went 
out to make arrangements for having the 
millionaire’s floral piece properly handed 
over the footlights in full view of the 
publie at the conclusion of the soprano’ 
next number. 

Was it possible that Paolo had not 
noticed the announcements of the cor 
cert? They were big enough. Or wa 
he out of town, or ill? Or had he plain 
forgotten? 

Some respite to her anguished suspense 
was given at the end of the triumphant 
evening by the manager's decision to give 
a second performance in Sambourne on 
the next evening but one. Rosetta’ 
glowing pride in her success was equaled 
only by her delight in Mr. Ingelfeld’s ir 
vitation to go sleigh riding with him the 
next day. 

“He's going to send twenty miles for 
a thoroughbred trotter,”’ she confided to 
Clelia as the latter folded up the spangled 
Georgette in its tissue paper. “* Dinner 
at the swellest roadhouse between here 
and Chicago. Say, that’s the kin: lof hap 
for me! Some spender— what?’ 

Clelia did not answer. Once in the s« 
clusion of her own room she rang tor the 
telephone book and spent a long time 
staring at the number of Bertolini, Dr 
Paolo. Two crimson spots burned on her 
pale cheeks as she finally crawled into 
the icy shelter of her bed 








iv 

AD she cared to use the number an 

opportunity came next day; for Ro 
etta woke with a sore throat and slight 
fever, and violently demanded a doctor 
Clelia taking down the receiver to cal 
him was suddenly strangled by an agoniz 
ing shyness. After ten minutes’ inward 
struggle she finally finished | 
Sambourne’s old family pri 
ommended by the hotel 











isremedies were effective. A good! 

plaster took the menacing sorene Irom 
the singer’s throat; and Clelia when going 
down to dinner had the satisfaction of leay 
ing her patient sound asleep 

Clelia dallied over her dinner That 
Doctor Bertolini was in town she knew: the 
other doctor, in response to an artfully 
careless question, had given her so much 
information. Was it not possible, after all 
that in vie of Rosetta’s preser ie 
Paolo might fee about callings ! t 
an tation? 

TI thought ent her starting to the tel 
phone A remembrance of the avage 
scorn, the bitter rese ntme nt in ni blac 


eyes on the occasion of their last interview 


brought her up short, hot and cold before 
the painful picture evoked. Into her mo 


notonous life of a plain woman few emo 


tional crise had come, and before tl one 
she wd trembling and inexpert After 
all, they weren t let ing town till to-?r 


midnight. Before then, who could tel 
The sight that met her eyes when she 


opened her sister’s door sent these thoughts 


(Continued on Page 92 
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“It gives our car the constancy of power of a 
Niagara.” That's how an automobile manufacturer 
recently described the Stewart Vacuum System.. “I 
consider it one of the most important improvements 
in a motor car,” 


The Stewart Vacuum System assures an unvarying , 

flow of gas to the carburetor under any and all | 

motoring conditions. Is standard equipment on 95% 4 
Sof all cars. 


rarer 
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Car equipped with Stewart Vacuum 
System climbing up Dearborn 
Street Bridge, Chicago, 
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(CUSTOM 
BILT 





NECESSITIE 





‘“Gheyre More Ghan Accessories ” 


Universal Preference 
is the Surest Sign of 
Stewart Superiority 








AVE you ever stopped to realize the 
full extent to which Stewart Custom- 
bilt Necessities have revolutionized 

the automobile industry ? 


The motoring public in general is familiar 
with the story of how the Stewart Speed- 
ometer, through its remarkable accuracy 
and durability, established the magnetic as 
the accepted speedometer principle. But, 
that is only the beginning. 






Warning Signal 


Stewart Vacuum System Standard Equipment 
on 95% of all Cars Four Years After its Inception 

No other accessory was ever given a more rapid universal adoption by automobile 
engineers. The Stewart Vacuum System made practical the present-day, underslung, 
streamline construction of motor cars. It made possible the discarding of bothersome, 
uncertain, unsatisfactory feed systems. 

It’s the one thing on a car you can forget you have. Feed troubles are unknown. Gas 
is fed to your carburetor just as surely, as regularly, and as evenly as water goes overt 
a falls. It gives your car the ‘“‘constancy of power of a Niagara.”’ 

Your car should be equipped with the Stewart Vacuum System. If not, have it installed 
at once by any progressive garage man. Enjoy new motoring satisfaction. 


Stewart Warning Signal in Greatest Demand Everywhere 
It is another Stewart Necessity now come to be a world leader. The Stewart Warning 
Signal sends out a full, resonant blast that can be heard a mile up the road. Gets instant 
action in thickest traffic. Built to withstand hardest usage. It never fails. 


Threethousandsignalsare produced by the Stewart Institutiondaily,one every tenseconds. 


The largest selling signal on the market. Compare its tonal qualities with other makes 
then you will unquestionably choose a Stewart—either hand-operated or motor-driven. 


“What Do We Mean by Custombilt?” 
Just what it implies. Stewart Necessities are produced in tremendous quantities with 
the same painstaking exactness as though we were building for your specific order. They 


are constructed throughout on a “‘cost-more”’ basis. Large quantity production accounts 
for their low selling price. 

Every one of the famous Stewart Big Ten pictured below is truly custombilt. Your car 
needs a number of them. Procurable at 60,000 of the best accessory dealers. 


A Red Tag Identifies Genuine Stewart Parts 


Look for it when you have occasion to buy any replacement parts. Watch out for inferior imitations. The 
genuine are all stamped with the name Stewart and have attached a red tag bearing the Stewart Trade-Mark 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER COR’N CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Service Stations in all Principal Cities and Towns 





Stewart Motor- Driven $'7°° 
























Miss Stewart Custombilt 
says— 
(Posed by Miss Marilynn Miller) 
‘The insignia of leadership in the 
accessory field is the Stewart Trade 
Mark. It symbolizes: 
PRESTIGE: Back of the Stewart 
Big Ten is the world’s largest and 
best-known accessory institution 
QUALITY: Stewart Necessities are 
Custombilt. Our meteoric growth 
has been due to Stewart quality 
SERVICE: Stewart Necessities are 
built to give uninterrupted, year 
around service, backed by a chain 
of sixty-six Stewart Service Stations 
SATISFACTION: When your car 
is Stewart-equipped you know 


have the best that money can buy 
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ering I nseed plaster lay in the 
! e of the floor And beside a noisily 
uttering, cl radiator the patient wi 
rapidly hurrying herself into beribboned 
inde rt he 
Rosetta de Lu Are you crazy?” 
No! Lemme } ” 
“But has Weinberg called a rehearsal? 
Le ! } il ' r 
Pau Weinber 
I ‘ i! Get right ba bed aga 
Leggo that pett at! We f you want 
to hold on to it [ll just get out inother.”’ 
But, Rosetta! To get up in this freezin’ 
ght alter i've had a plaster 
ir chest! Do you want to lose your 
‘ 
A langer! I feel fine 


You won't fee fine ong this way! 


Please, hone get bac nto bed.’ 

( t G date 

Ah! Clelia’s eyes and mouth regis- 
tered amazed understanding as she recalled 
her ter | admirer of last night 
and bis invitatior She 5 d “What! 





ridin’? 





ng her high suéde boots, 


flung her crudely; gnificant statement, 
with triumph, into Clelia’s face 
*Much good his millions'll do you if you 


lose your voice!’ 


“Ain't going to lose my voice Tucking 
away the knot of the last boot Rosetta 
straightened her-bulky form and began en- 
‘rgetic operations with powder puff and 
lip stick. “Listen, Cle’. I tell you my 
throat’s all right. I feel great. I'll wrap 
! Fur coat, fur overshoes, fur 
Why don’t you 


But it’s below zero 
wait till to-morrow?” 
Max is goin’ on to Chicago to-night 
He'll be bacl : 
He'll be back if I go with him this after 


noon an’ butter him up right, an’ get him 
1 abit stuck on me; an’ we make a date 
for where he’s to meet me again on the 
itinerary Not else.’ 
Then le him go 
That's what he will do if 1 break the 
ite for this afternoon when he’s stayed 
| nin this bum burg all day just on pur 
ose An’ now if | throw him down an’ he 
pre ff feelin’ sore os 
If tha ill he cares for you when you're 


I tell you I ain’t sick! An’ I tell you 
flat, Clelia de Luea, I ain’t had so many 


chances at millionaires in my life that I'm 
join’ to miss this chance to nab one, now 
hie here 

Nab ! Then if you're plannin’ for 


you, Rosetta, lemme tell you 
They'll 


flirt all you want; but when it comes to 


these millionaires are wise birds 


marryin 
Rosetta’s face, pale after the fever, 
flushed crimson 
Who's talked about marriage Ain't I 
got my career? He'll help me. His uncle’s 
got a box at the Chicago Opera.” 
Much he can help you if you spoil your 


e at the start! Remember what 
momma alway iid: You have her voice 
ur er throat Take care the same thing 


dloesn't happen to you that happened to 
Then a Rosetta, taking up a gauzy 
blouse, paused to unwind the flannel fron 
her throat, Clelia wrung her hand 
Hold on right 
there! I’m goin’ to find Weinberg.”” And 
; 


she turned determinedly toward the door 


‘Dio mio, the girl's crazy! 


Rosetta, having choked back a cough, 
burst into triumphant laughter 

“Weinberg’s gone on to Springfield to 
took the theater for week after next. And 
I ean tell vou that I wouldn't 
stand his buttin’ in where it’s not his busi 
ness— any more than I'll stand it from you, 
Clelia An’ that’s flat!’ ; 

‘“*Not my business?” Clelia’s pale face 


1 


leaned down 






if he was here 


turned a shade whiter, and she 
toward Rosetta and the row of near-pear! 
latter was clasping about her opu 


‘Not your business, pet. An’ now, do 
you mind lettin’ me finish dressin’? Max’ll 
be here any minute an’ I don't care to keep 
him waitin’.” 

‘Not keep him waitin’! Oh, my God! 
She don’t want to keep him waitin’ five 
minutes, ‘cause he’s hers. But— when it 
was mine—he was to be kept waitin’ two 
year 

At the hoarse passion in her sister’s voice 
Rosetta raised her heavy eyes 

“Why, Clelia, what do you mean? 


uy 


You know what I mean!” After her 
ong day of anguished suspense Clelia’s self 
ommand had snapped. Her v 
high. “‘Now you don’t need me any more 
you sit there an’ tell me your voice is none 
o’ my business. But that day, three years 
ago now, when Paolo wanted to marry me 
in’ take me off with him--ah, wasn’t your 
voice my business then? The only business 
I had; the only business you an’ momma’d 
allow me.” 

“Tf you're goin’ to begin talking against 
momma, that’s an angel in heaven 2 

“I don’t say a word against momma, or 
against you either, Rosetta. I on’y ask you 
to remember what I gave ip for that voice 
0" yours— my chance in life! 
that I ever cared for or that ever cared for 
me Every cent I earned over twelve dol 


e went 





The on’y one 


lars a week, for three year 

“There she go 
money! Good Lord, why'd I ever take a 
cent from her?” 

“Tt ain’t the money, honey. I didn’t 
mean that.” 

“Ain't the total all counted up an’ 
written down in momma’s handwritin’ ir 
my breviary? Ain't you goin’ to begin an’ 
get paid back jes’ as soon as I’m through 
payin’ for these concert dresses?” 

- Pay me back! Oh, my God! Ther you 
think that all Max Ingelfeld’s money, if you 
had it, could pay me back for what I gave 
up for you?” 

“There she goes again! Always throwin’ 
up to me what she done.”’ 

“I never spoke to you about it before; 
and you know it, Rosetta. I’ve never men- 
tioned Paolo’s name from that day to this; 
an’ now I do it on’y for your own sake 
Listen! I gave up the one I cared for just 
for that voice o’ yours. Can't you do the 


on again about the 


‘ 


same-—for the voice? 
“Now I'll tell you somethin’ 
Clelia If anybody's goin’ to make me 
strain my throat an’ spoil my voice it’s you, 
keepin’ me here jabberin’ an’ arguin’.’ 
“Listen to her! She won't give up so 
much’s a sleigh ride. Oh 
me that’s had to do all the givin’ up 
voice is hers, ain’t it?” 
“Ves: the voice is mine 


traigl x, 


hould it be only 





Rosetta, tying 


an embroidered mesh veil tightly over her 
flushed and frowning face, rose hea to 
her feet 

“Three o'clocl I promised to meet 
Max in the foyer at thre I tell you I’m 


perfectly well, an’ the air do me good An 
in any case, as you say your elf, the voice 
is mine!” 

“It’s mine! 
Clelia’s voice rose to a shrill scream. “ Ain't 
l paid for it like a mother pays for her child? 
Ain’t I paid for it in tears, an’ heartbreak, an’ 
lonely nights sobbin’ lawn comes’? An’ 
you don’t even know! Ain't I given up my 
marriage, an’ my place in N’ York, an’ any 
life o’ my own, just to travel round an’ look 
after you? Ain't I taken that voice o’ your 
for my life? An’ now, if you spoil it, what'll 
be left for me? What'll be left for you? 
Rosetta ‘ 

She stopped short, silenced by the fact 
that she addressed the empty air 


I tell you it mine too!” 





Rosetta 
summoned by the sound of tinkling sleigh 
bells below the window wept from the 
perfume and 
cold fore he ad 


itched the 


room in a regal swirl of fur 
floating veil. Clelia, with het 
lowpane 


merry pair drive away 


against the colder win 


Vv 


ir BE able to say “T told yous »”’ is usu 
ally regarded as a certain privilege. Not, 
however, when one has foretold a disaster 
that one is bound to share And moreover, 
as Rosetta in a faint hoarse whisper pointed 
out to her sister, it was not really the sleigh 
ride that had given her coid 

“That bunch o’ high rollers from Chi 
cago blowin’ into the cabaret of the road 
house— some cabaret, believe me! An’ one 
o’ them by accident chucked his gli F 
fizz at the window — let in the whole North 
Pole on my shoulders; an’ me all in a heat 
after doin’ the latest jazz glide with Max 
Talk about takin’ cold! Well, it wasn’t my 
fault, wasit? Say, Maxisa bird for dancin’, 
for all he’s so large Light on his feet? 
Well, maybe!” 

he invalid’s spirits ebbed, however, 
when she heard that Mr. Ingelfeld, instead 
of waiting over as she had hoped, had taken 
the early train for Chicago. Also, that 
Weinhbe rg, instead of postponing the con 
cert till to-morrow night, had simply tele 
phoned to Chicago for another sop 
and had made all his arrangements for 
moving op to the next stand by the mid 
night train 
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“That poor stiff, with a chest as flat as 
her high notes, take my place!” Rosetta 
whispered scornfully. ‘De Luca Concert 
Troupe, ain’t it? Weinberg’ll find he'll 
have his public walkin’ out on him if he 
starts sellin’ tickets an’ his star not there.” 

“Don’t talk!” snapped Clelia anxiously. 

But later, when the concert had passed 
off with fair success and Weinberg with 
many recommendations to Clelia had car- 
ried his troupe and the understudy soprano 
off to the next town, Rosetta’s angry lamen- 
tations could not be stilled 

“My name on the boards an’ that pill 
takin’ my place! It’s a swindle on the pub 
lic. When I get out o’ this I’ll sue Wein- 
berg for damages— let him markmy words!” 
Then, glancing up at the grim-visaged 
sister who bent over her with a cup of hot 
milk and whisky: “Say, Clelia, did you call 
up Max at Chicago?” 

“Twice.” 

Did he answer?” 
“No. Out.” 
‘Leave word that I was ill an’ stuck here 

in Sambourne?”’ 

“The office boy that took tMe message 
wrote it down; I told him to.” 

“*An’ Max ain’t called up yet 

“Not a word.” 

“Say, ain’t that queer!” 

And Rosetta with glooming eyes studied 
the massive ring with its sunken diamonds 
which since the other evening she had worn 
on her left hand. Clelia, however, did not 
agree with her. It seemed to her not queer 
but the most natural thing in the world 
that a man like Ingelfeld, who enjoyed be- 
ing seen in public with a successful singer, 
should avoid contact with a troublesome 
and undecorative invalid. 

Three days passed and in spite of Ro- 
setta’s hourly questioning, Ingelfeld did not 
call up. Nor did anothez person, anxiously 
awaited by Clelia’s heart, give any sign of 
life. In these days the two girls tasted fully 
the desolation of illness, loneliness and 
grinding anxiety in a badly heated small 
town hotel 

For the inflamed tonsils, instead of re 
ducing their size, seemed each day to grow 
larger and more angrily red. It was plain 
that Rosetta in her outing had caught not 
only cold but infection. The doctor shak 
ng his head suggested a consultation 
‘Ordinarily the case would not be a se 
But Miss de Luca being a singer 
I do not feel like assuming full responsi 
bility Would you like to telephone to 
Chicago for a specialist? Or if you'd care 
to see him we have a very good man here 
your own nationality too Doctor Berto 
lini Would you care to see him?” 

sertolini! ’groaned Rosetta. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
it be funny, Clelia, if it turned out to be 
Paolo? He was a doctor—-don’t you re 
member? Yes; send for him.” 

Two hours later the consultation took 
place. To Clelia it seemed that she moved 
ina hideous dream. Her life so far had been 
productive of little pleasure; but here was 
positive, grueling pain. At the close of that 
interview it seemed to her that her life had 
no longer any excuse for continuing to be 

Paolo! Yes, it was Paolo— grown sure of 
himself, Americanized, with the elegance 
and the poise of a man who had achieved 

uccess in every sense of the word. His 
manner toward her as he entered acknowl 
edged no memories, either of past tender 
ness or of past resentment. In spite of 
Rosetta’s whispered attempt at a jolly 
greeting he remained simply the visiting 
specialist and a stranger. By main force of 
will Clelia held herself erect at the foot of 
her sister’s bed. So intense was her pain 
that the doctor’s verdict, when it came, 
hardly cut deeper into the wounds 

The tonsils were in a bad condition 
enlarged perhaps permanently. In a few 
days he could tell whether an operation 
would be necessary. Meantime, if they 
cared to call in other advice 

“But, doctor—-my voice?” 
the sick girl feebly. 

The elder doctor looked hesitatingly at 
the visiting specialist, who lifted grim eyes 
from the prescription he was writing. He 
answered concisely: 

“If you're careful—no singing, mind! 
Very little conversation, and that in a 
whisper. A quiet country life—no excite- 
ment. Then at the end of a year or two 
you may find your voice coming back to be 
what it was.” 

With a hoarse cry Rosetta turned her 
face to the pillow. Her large body shook 
the bed with her loud sobs. Clelia with 
parted lips and glazed eyes remained star- 
ing at her sister's prostrate form. Then 
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rious one 


murmured 
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when the two doctors, leaving prescriptions 
and directions, rose to take leave, Clelia 
followed them mechanically. The older 
man turned to struggle into his arctics; 
Paolo and Clelia stood face to face with 
each other. Rosetta was forgotten. 

** Paolo, it’s a long time since 
everything?” 

“Very well, thanks! I can’t complain. 
And you?” 

“Things were goin’ fine until Oh, 
poor Rosetta!”’ 

Paolo buttoned a fur-lined glove. His 
lip curled dryly. 

“Yes; | remember you were much at- 
tached to your sister. Hard on you, having 
things turn out like this.” 

“Then, Paolo, you mean 
gone?” 

“How can I tell? The throat is a delicate 
instrument. We can only hope for the 
best.”” 

“Paolo!”’ As he turned away to pick up 
his bag Clelia with a powerful effort forced 
herself to smile. 

‘Paolo, it’s a real pleasure to see an old 
friend. It'd be a real pleasure —for 
Rosetta an’ me— if you'd come in an’ call 
some evenin’ not a doctor’s visit—just a 
friendly call to talk over old times.” 

Her effort reached its height. Paolo’s 
black eyes met hers. She stopped short as 
she read in them the same bitter hurt and 
anger, the same deathless resentment that 
had faced her at their last meeting, three 
years ago 

“That's real kind of you—to think of me 
at last,’’ he answered deliberately. ‘Let 
you and Rosetta have been here in 

town a week, haven’t you?”’ 

“Six days,” answered Clelia with a 
quickening heart. 

“And at the end o’ six days you remem- 
ber my existence. ‘That's real cute of you. 
I shall enjoy coming. Shall I bring my 
wife?” 

“Then you’re— married ?”’ faltered Clelia. 

“The year I left N’ York. Didn’t my 
family tell you? Oh, they weren't speak- 
ing to you an’ your sister, I remember. So 
silly of them! But, you see, my mother 
felt for me like your mother did for Ro- 
setta.”’ 

He checked himself and held out his hand 
with a cold drawl: ** Very well, then. One 
of these evenings. Such a pleasure to see 
old friends again. Good by i 

He was gone. Clelia stood motionless 
with her hand pressed to her flat chest. In 
this last half hour her pale face had changed 
from youth to middle age 

4 sharp booming as of a headboard 
pounded with an impatient fist roused her 
Slowly she traced her way back into the 
bedroom 

Rosetta whispered painfully: 

“Clelia, he was tryin’ to scare me Tell 
me he was tellin’ you —‘tain’t so bad, 
after all?” 

Clelia stared at her dully. Paolo married! 
This was a contingency her imagination 
had never faced. Blonde or brunette? 
Italian or American? Pretty or ugly? 
What was she like- Paolo’s wife? And had 
he the same hot, fierce way of kissing her, 
holding her close? 

My voice! Oh, Clelia, how you look at 
me! Then it’s true, after all? I've lost my 
voice forever, same’s momma! Oh, why 
can't I die?” 

The sight of her sister’s grief roused 
Clelia from her own. Here at least was a 
suffering to be shared; for Rosetta’s voice, 
as Clelia had truly said the other day, was 
as much her personal possession as the 
singer’s own. 

“Cheer up, Rosettina!’’ Her attempted 
smile twisted on one side and her voice 
quavered high. “Listen: I'll write to-day 
an’ try to get back my old place with Bel- 
lini. Even if they don’t want me maybe 
they’ll know someone who does. An’ you 
can stay in the country for a year or so 
an’ drink milk; an’ maybe get your voice 
back.” 

“No, no! I'll neversing again. I know!” 

“Quiet! The doctor said you're not to 
talk.” 

“The doctor! Just 
What airs he puts on!” 

“Will you be quiet or shall I leave the 
room?” 

“Quiet! I'll be quiet long enough. Oh, 
God! If I could fling myself from the 
steamer like momma—on’y I wouldn't 
miss! Oh, why can’t I die? Oh, my voice! 
Oh! Oh!” 

Again sobs racked her. Tearless and 
swift-handed Clelia prepared hot cloths. 

Concluded on Page 95) 
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Concluded from Page 92 
Suddenly the sick girl, showing one swollen 
eye above a segment of pillow, murmured 
painfully: “‘ And—-Max?” 

Clelia shook her head. This time the 
sobs ceased and Rosetta lay very still. 
Grimly Clelia watched her while the tepid 
radiator crashed and the winter rain beat 


outside 
vi 


] gan dinner Clelia in rubbers and 
v aterproof went out to procure the 
medicines ordered by the specialist. With 
the ironic privilege of the poor she had no 
leisure to brood on her grief. Already 
above her tortured heart her brain was 
dully busying itself with plans for her own 
and Rosetta’s future. Even if by a miracle 
Rosetta should get her voice back she knew 
that after the long rest in the country there 
would have to be new lessons with Calde- 
rini, new expenses for launching a forgotten 
singer afresh. In the very immensity of the 
st moot that faced her her dim-burning soul 
found a faint spark of fresh life. 

As she approached the hotel she was 
aware of an enormous limousine standing 
hub-deep in the wet slush at the curb. Her 
own shoes were soaked through in spite of 
her rubbers, and her wet gloves were half 
frozen to her hands. Entering the hotel it 
seemed to her that she beheld a stout, 
familiar figure in a large fur coat at the far 
end of the foyer. Her brain was not, how- 
ever, in a condition to register external 
impressions with vividness. 

Since how long had Paolo been married? 
No, no! Such thoughts were weakness. 
W hat, was the least she could live on? And 
would it be possible for Rosetta to do some 
light work in the country, so that the bulk 
of Clelia’s pay might be saved for launch- 
ing the singer afresh—if she ever should be 
a singer again? 

Her mind weighed pennies. Pushing 
open the door of the room she shared with 
Rosetta she walked into an atmosphere 
that breathed millions. 

Beside her bed stood Rosetta, fully 
dressed, in the act of being W rapped in her 
long fur coat by a starched, important- 
looking nurse. On the floor beside Rosetta’s 
Saratoga knelt a velvet-clad woman whose 
hbediamonded hands busied themselves 
with the lock 

“Oh, Clelia!” 

Clelia’s wet-gloved hand flew to her fore- 
head. Now at last she knew that this day’s 
happenings were all a dre vam! 

Oh, Mrs. Baum, here’s my sister! 
‘Say Ida, you dear little thing!” 
‘All right—Ida, here’s Clelia. Clelia, this 

is Max's sister. They—they’ve come for 
me.” 

Happiness had burst the strictures of 
tosetta’s closed throat. Her voice, though 
hoarse, sang high with triumph. Her eyes 
glittered; her gestures were wild and free. 
Clelia’s face, turned toward her, was dazed 
like that of a sleepwalker. 

‘“You—sick as you are—gettin’ up 
again!” 

‘They've brought the nurse on purpose. 
It can’t hurt me if I was dyin’ —travelin’ in 
a closed limousine. An’ if I do lase my old 
voice, what does it matter? Max won't 
let me sing again in public anyway. Ida, 
tell her 

As Rosetta with a girlish gesture buried 
her face in the huge silver-fox scarf the 
nurse wrapped about her, Mrs. Baum 
came smilingly forward. 

“Why, you see, Miss Clelia, this is the 
way it is: Maxie’s one 0’ those that’s ac- 
customed to have their own way —d’y’ 








see? An’ this mornin’, when he got back 
from his flyin’ trip to N’ York an’ looked 
over his telephone calls, he came to me like 
he was distracted. ‘Sick, in that jay town,’ 
he says——‘the one girl in the world for me if 
I live to be a hundred!’”’ 

‘You hear that, Clelia? Isn’t he the 
dearest boy?” beamed Rosetta. ‘So then 
your poppa told you to come right off an’ 
fete h me —didn’t he, Ida? 

“You see, Miss Clelia, poppa believes in 
marriage for young men; it’s years that 
he’s been at Maxie to marry an’ settle down. 
The dearest boy, Maxie; but a bit wild. 
So, seein’ how set he was on this dear girl, 
an’ hearin’ she was a prima donna an’ all, 
poppa an’ I[ gave in to him; an’ here we 
are! An’ your sister an’ Max’ll be married 
to-night, right in our front parlor—I mean, 
our blue drawing-room.” 

There was a pounding on the door. 
“*Mr. Ingelfeld says hurry up!” 
“Rosetta, you little darling, ain’t you 

ready yet?” 

‘My veil case—my slippers—that pink 
negligee I hung behind the door. Clelia, see 
if everything's in.” 

“You little darling, Maxie’ll buy you 
everything new in Chicago.” 

From the bantering conversation that 
followed Clelia found herself excluded. By 
the mysterious alchemy of marriage 
Rosetta had already ceased being a De 
Luea and had become an Ingelfeld. Ida 
was the sister of her heart—not Clelia; 
though as she buttoned up her fur coat she 
remembered the latter with: 

‘I declare, Clelia, it seems just a shame 
to go off an’ leave you like this! You'd 
better come along with us. There’s room 
in the limousine—ain't there, Ida?” 

“Tf we sit close—of course! Won't you 
come along, Miss Clelia?”’ 

Clelia bent her head. 

“T guess not, thanks. I-—I’ll come an’ 
see you sometime after you’re married an’ 
settled, Rosetta.” 

‘Just the same it’s a shame to go off an’ 
leave you like this, Clelia.’”’ Rosetta’s eyes 
were wandering about the room. “Oh, 
good Lord! There’s my gold puff box on 
the mante Ipiece. I came just’s close to for- 
gettin’ it! Well, Clelia, you've got the 
money. There’s enough to pay the hotel 
bill and take you back to New York, an’ 
some over. Tell Weinberg he can give you 
what’ s owin’ o’ my back salary.’ 

‘Rosetta! Maxie’s waitin’!”’ 

“Kiss me, Clelia. Ow! How my throat 
hurts! But I’m so happy I don’t care. 
Don’t forget you always have a home 
waitin’ for you in Chicago with Max an’ 
me ve 

“Come, girlie!”’ 

To the effusive greetings of her prospec- 
tive brother-in-law and to the perfunctory 
good-bys of the delighted, self-absorbed 
trio Clelia responded numbly. Her one 
comfort was that nobody noticed whether 
her demeanor showed a proper delight or 
not. 

““What a shame to leave you behind like 
this, Miss Clelia! But don’t worry; your 
little sister is in safe hands. An’ don’t 
forget you've always got a home waitin’ for 
you in Chicago.” 

The limousine door was slammed, shut- 
ting Rosetta off into a new world, where 
Clelia, as she knew, had no part. Aghast 
at the loneliness that faced her she stood 
staring after the limousine as it slid grandly 
off in the rain. An hour ago her heart had 
been sore at the thought of the new sacri- 
fices to be imposed upon hér. Now she 
tasted woman’s supreme humiliation the 
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realization that her petty sacrifices were no 
longer needed by the recipient 

To be rid of the burden Rosetta had 
always presented to her meant little to 
Clelia, because its alternative was utter 
nothingness. Rosetta’s voice, as Clelia had 
truly said, was to her like a child. So long 
had she slaved and schemed and sacrificed 
for it that its total disappearance, whether 
as a present actuality or as a future hope, 
left her life a blank, lke the death of 
troublesome child— but her own child 

Rosetta, Paolo, her —— nobody 
needed her or her ready self-sacrifice any 
more. Least of all she needed chet elf 

The rain was still wet on her hair as she 
turned back to indite a letter to Bellini & 
Co., New York, informing them that she 
would call at their office on Saturday 
morning at eleven o'clock sharp; and to 
inquire about the trains back to New York. 


vir 
: OCTOR BERTOLINI in?” 


0, 
“*W he *n "ll he be in iw. 
“Dunno.” 
“T’ve got a bill to pay.” 
p, ‘all again to-morrow. 
“I’m goin’ away 

“Leave it on the mantelpiece there.’ 

“M-m!" Clelia’s eyes wandered in 
uncertainty 

‘I’m shuttin’ up the flat an’ goin’ home 
I on'y come to clean up, afternoons.”’ 

‘Then can't I leave it with’’--Clelia 
caught her breath sharply—‘‘Mrs. Ber 
tolini? 

‘Mrs. who?” The slatternly 
stared. 

‘The—the doctor's wife.” 

“The Wop,doctor? I ain't never seen 
his wife. She ain’t never here. But I on’y 
b’en here a week. Maybe she’s off visitin’ 
in bm gal 

Clelia’s head whirled. She 
against the jamb of the open door. 
Say, ain't you pale! Why don’t you 
come in an’ set down? The doc—he'll be 
back soon, I guess." 

Blindly Clelia followed the woman into a 
dusty surgery smelling of carbolic acid. 

“Set right down. The doc—he gits back 
from the hospital ‘long about evenin’. You 
want a glass o’ water? Say, I’m jes’ paid 
three hours a day to « lean up. My married 
daughter, she’s waitin’ for me. The cutest 
little grandson ; 

Still talking the charwoman filtered from 
the room and from the house. Clelia sat 
alone. Paolo’s wife—where wasshe? What 
kind of worthless hussy had he married 
to leave him alone in the dusty desolation 
she saw about her? 

For five minutes she sat motionless. 
Then remembering the woman's words, 
that the doctor would not be home till 
evening, she rose and tiptoed about the 
little flat. Everywhere the cold and com- 
fortless disorder that might be expected 
from a slatternly charwoman who went off 
and left the flat to a stray caller; and no- 
where the gracious signs of a mistress’ pres- 
ence in the house 

In customary self-forgetfulness Clelia’s 
heart burned in hot resentment against 
the unknown wife. At the same moment 
the instinct of service rose in her heart. 
Here for a moment, at least, and for the last 
time, she might make herself useful to 
someone she loved. Trembling with excite- 
ment she slipped out of her waterproof and 
jacket, rolled up the sleeves of her blouse, 
pinned on a towel for an apron, and looked 
for the broom. 


woman 


leaned 
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Two hours later, as evening came on, the 
little flat sparkled with cleanliness. On the 
hearth of the living room a bright fire 
crackled. And in the kitchen beside a roar- 
ing range Clelia prepared a sauce for 
spaghetti the recipe for which her mother 
had brought from Naples. On the kitchen 
table, ready for cooking, was a sirloin 
teak. Beside it stood a salad, a dish of 
figs stewed with lemons, and a flask of red 
wine. 

At last everything was ready. The joy 
of service was finished. Clelia, looking about 
the humble flat beautified by her hands, for 
got the splendors into which Rosetta had 
entered. This little kitchen, had she only 
possessed the right to stay there, was to 
Clelia lovelier than the palatial abodes of 
Ingelfeld and Baum. 

Tears blinded her eyes as she left the 
kitchen and found her way back to the 
surgery, where she had left her things. Her 
waterproof was barely buttoned when she 
heard the latehkey turn in the lock 

‘Who's there?” 

Clelia came forward timidly 

‘Paolo, it’s me—Clelia. Rosetta’s gone 
off to be married. I'm leavin’ for N’ York 
to-night. I came to pay our bill. Five dol 
lars —is that all right?” 

He took no notice of her outstretched 
hand. His eyes were fixed on her face —the 
same eager, burning eyes. Clelia felt her 
knees grow weak. 

“Clelia, you were in town a whole week; 
I watched you comin’ an’ goin’. Didn't 
you know I lived here?”’ 

Yes ” 

‘An’ you never let me know! You 
didn’t think I was worth even the price of 
a telephone call!” 

‘I was waitin’ for you to call me up.’ 

‘It wasn’t me turned you down three 
years ago. It was you chucked me off like a 
dog. It was your place to call me up, Clelia, 
if you wanted to see me. But naturally 
you didn’t —the gay life you make, travel- 
ing round with a prima donna and all. Why 
should you bother with a poor country 
doctor?” 

Clelia’s tortured soul tore at the seat of 
its own pain 

“Oh, Paolo, your 

His face darkened 

“Divorced! I told you they wanted 
married man at West Platte Branch, didn't 
I? Well, you threw me down; but I went 
there a married man, just the same. A 
year afterward she lit out with We'll 
not talk about that. Decree was made 
absolute the next year.” 

‘Then why did you 

‘Because you'd been in town a week and 
never so much as called me up. Wasn't it 
enough?" He stopped short. His nostrils, 
then his eyes, expanded. ‘“‘That smell! 
It’s like Naples! Who on earth in thi 
place = 

Clelia faltered: 

‘lL had to Walt; so I just took the liberty 
of goin’ into the kitchen an’ knockin’ up a 
dish o’ spaghetti.” 

‘You—in the kitchen!” Paolo’s mouth 
fell open; his face flushed. ‘You, Clelia, 
who earn more money than | do! You, the 
sister of a prima donna! You ina kitcher 
in my kitchen!” 

‘I’m a great cook, Paolo.” 

“It ain’t that I’m thinkin’ of. Only, else, 
I'd never ‘a’ dared to hope. Clelia, I ain't 
much to offer you. I haven't got on so 
quick as I hoped. Competition’s hard. I’m 
not a rich man yet; perhaps I never shall 
be. But oh, Clelia, amore ” 

‘Paolo! Paolo! here I am! 


your wife!” 
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} Spark Plugs are submitted to a severe “ Air Test’ befor 
i they leave the factory 
| Champion Spark Plugs are inserted in our Air Test 
{ : : ; a 
Machine, oil is poured at the point where shell and 
J insulator meet, and a pressure of 140 pounds per square 
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f Dependability against leakage 
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It Is Easy To Have Good Teeth 
All Your Life 


others only would 


realize how easy it is 


for 

have 
lives 
teeth 


from 


their children to 
good teeth all their 
! Keep the little 
absolutely clean 


the very beginning 





ind in the years to come 


you 


will have perfect 


teeth—if, day by day, vou 


have 
they » 


given them the care 


need. See your den 


tist regularly and use a 


SAE 


dentifrice 





Nine out of ten school 
children have defective 
teeth which lead to ail- 
ments of many hinds. 
Protect your children by 
teaching them the regular 
use of S. 8S. WHITE'S 





OOD teeth are not a mys- 
terious blessing—given to 


some and denied others. 
Nature nearly always gives every 
child the same good start. When 
the first teeth appear the time 
for watchfulness has come. 


When baby is too young to 
use a tooth brush, his little teeth 
should be gently swabbed with 
a piece of absorbent cotton 
dipped in boracic acid. 


Just as soon as your baby has 
all his first teeth your dentist 
should be consulted regularly to 
make sure that the proper foun- 
dation is there fur sound, even 
second teeth,—so that they will 
be able to do their important 
work in after years. 


And be sure to teach your chil- 
dren the correct use of the tooth 
brush and the right dentifrice. 

S. S. WHITE TOOTH PASTE is 
safe for little teeth—and grown- 
up teeth, too. It is free from all 
scratchy substances and danger- 
ous drugs. It is dependable— 
first made in Civil War days at 


the request of members of the 
dental profession, who asked The 
House of White to make a den- 
tifrice that they could safely use 
andrecommend to their patients. 


There is only one thing a safe 
dentifrice can do or should be 
expected to do—keep the teeth 
thoroughly clean. S.S.WHITE'S 
does that—pleasantly and 
effectively. 


Get a tube of S. S. WHITE 
TOOTH PASTE today, and one 
for each of the children. If they 
have their own individual tubes, 
they will take pride in using 
them; they will accept this re- 
sponsibility which means so 
much to their health. 


You will like the delicious 
flavor of S. S. WHITE’S and the 
quick way that it fluffs up and 
rinses out of your mouth.—But, 
most of all, you will like its 
absolute safety. 


Try it! Send today for free 
sample and interesting booklet, 
*“Good Teeth, How They Grow 
and How to Keep Them.” 


The S.S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances since 1844 
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“We will play this string through as far 
as it goes,” he confided to her in a whisper. 
‘No subway circuit or life in the sticks! 
When it runs out I’ll have the next ready. 
It will be clear sailing after this. Where's 
the stone god Ram?” he asked suddenly, 
turning to Tom. 

“He goes into the silences at midnight,” 
said the stage manager, setting down his 
glass. ‘“‘In his alley, behind the Varieties. 
Alone, with his cigar. On the stone steps. 
Never, never, my young friend, attempt to 
dispute the right of way with that cigar!” 

The morning papers came in, and those 
jaded ones who had fallen asleep came 
to life as if by magic. Walter Law- 
rence read aloud. And in this dead 
hour of night these strange people who 
had dragged wearily through days to 
this climax hung on his words like 
children. With what awe and trem- 
bling those blasé critics must have set 
down their decisions could they have 
seen how their victims seized on every 
word, to squeeze it dry of each drop 
of fancied significance! This was the 
pinnacle—a typical Heinemann pro- 
duction! With all the beauty of tex- 
ture Heinemann audiences had come 
to expect from that great master of 
stagecraft! By an unknown author. 
There were little pinpricks to send 
some of these to their beds with heart- 
aches—this one or that had mouthed 
her lines or failed to make the most of 
a situation. But Heinemann—it was a 
triumph! 

**One would think,” said Sibley sud- 
denly, ‘“‘that he buys and sells us!” 

**He does just that,”’ said the stage 
manager as he pulled himself together 
with a yawn and prepared to depart. 

In fact, Heinemann was doing just 
that at that very moment. 

Gelshennen passed down Forty- 
second Street and peered into the alley 
where Heinemann smoked his cigar in 
the early hours, fair or foul weather. 
He caught the glow of the lone cigar; 
and making bold he walkedin. He sat 
dow! Heinemann said nothing 

‘**Well,”’ said Gelshennen, “it’s a 
flivver. I'll take it off your hands. 
It’s all right for your clientele, Heine- 
manun-—but you'll run out of clientele 
in three sittings. What did it stand 
you?” 

Heinemann smoked for a time in 
silence. Then ‘ Eighteen t’ousan’ 
dollar,”’ he said thickly 

“Allright. I'll send you a check in 
the morning.” 

Gelshennen went back to his office 
and sat down at a typewriter 

“Just so there may be tears in 
Israel,” he explained to himself grimly; 
and he wrote this formal notice: 


The Falling Star will close at the 
National December thirteenth. Mem- 
bers of the Company will please take 
this as the customary two weeks’ 
notice. GELSHENNEN 

“But I won’t be sold out! I stand 
on my rights! I protest—I—I—ob- 
ject “ig 

‘By all means,” said Gelshennen 
amiably; he pointed his cigar at Sibley 
as if it were an emphasizing finger. 
‘“*Protest! Stand on yourrights! Enter 
objections! Vote your five per cent 
stock! I am voting ninety-five per 
cent. But you are entitled to a minor- 
ity report.”’ He restored the cigar to his 
face. “Five per cent’s worth!” he added 
dryly 

“But the papers—read the papers! Do 
you set yourself above the critics?” de- 
manded Sibley hotly. “‘There never have 
been such notices. Everybody says so.” 

Gelshennen, who had been a prize-fighter 
promoter before he went in for melodrama, 
moved gently with invisible laughter. 

“Why do you send it to the storehouse?”’ 
demanded the irate author. 

“Because that’s where it belongs,” said 
Gelshennen. “Sibley, I am an old dog at 
this game. You’re a pup—you’re all legs 
and feet yet. Wait!’’ 

“What did you buy it for? To let it rot? 
It’s fine, I tell you! It’s too 76 

He caught himself just as he was about 
to say that his play was too fine for an 
ex-pug; but happily Gelshennen, whose 
good humor nothing could ruffle, broke in 
en him: 
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HOKUM ! 


Continued from Page 9) 


“Now you have hit it! It’s too fine! It’s 
up in the clouds.”” And Gelshennen began 
pointing with his cigar again. “ Heine- 
mann is a glass blower! Wonderful, I 
admit. But sometimes he overdoes it 
gets them too fragile. If you touch them 
they burst! I admire pretty things—things 
of delicate texture. But unfortunately it 
takes trained intelligence. And, Sibley, 
our box office isn’t built for trained intelli- 
gence. I'll prophesy—a very bad thing to 
do in this business—we will be floating on 
paper the third night out. Now,” he said, 
aiming that cigar pointblank, “if he had 




















cast Jane Welcome for a 
streetwalker, and Walter 
Lawrence for a tango 
worm-—and stopped blow- 
ing before he came to the 
soft spots re 
“What!” shrieked the 
bruised playwright. ‘‘Do 
you mean to say that your sensibilities are 
so callous to the beauties of art ” 
“Art!” roared the melodrama expert, 
now tickled to uproarious mirth. “Art! 
Art—Rat hole!” he snapped. ‘‘That’s 
what art is—with a capital R. If you don’t 
believe me, look at Heinemann! Look at 
his Varieties, that vaudeville dump up 
street. He takes a hundred and fifty 
thousand a year out of it! Ropewalkers, 
toe dancers, disrobing acts, art poses 
there’s art for you, without any clothes 
on—dog acts, coon monologuists. A hun- 
dred and fifty thousand a year! I don’t 
know what you call that, but it’s pretty 


fat Up. 
Falling Star. They Were Stealing It 





close to art. And what does Heinemann do 
with it?”’ he demanded. ‘He subsidizes 
art—at the National! He pours it down rat 
holes. Jane Welcome, with her patrician 
chin; and Walter Lawrence, who doesn’t 
know how the other half lives—doesn't 
know there is an other half! Heinemann 
enjoys his consequence as a promoter of 
esthetic drama, and he’s willing to pay for 
it—with dog acts! Well, we all have our 
foibles. Now if he had had sense enough to 
cast Jane Welcome for a streetwalker td 

“T’ll ask you to leave her name out of 
this if you don’t mind,” broke in the play- 
wright hotly. 

Gelshennen suddenly sat up with the 
impulse of discovery; he began to smile an 
expanding smile, and Sibley felt himself 
growing red. Gelshennen laughed. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried. “So that’s the way 
the wind blows! Hell’s bells! I'd clean 

forgotabout Jane!” 
And he fell to 
chuckling in a most 
irritating manner. 

“T am afraid | 
don’t follow you,” 
said Sibley sav- 
agely. He looked 
over Gelshennen, 
wondering whatthe 


a outcome would be 
5 if this set-to came 


to a rib-roasting 
match, as it seemed 
to promise. 

“You will, my 
boy,” said Gel- 
shennen, toning 


A Shot! A Crash of Glass-—Utter Darkness. Sibley 


This Was Hist The Key Situation —the 


down. “A long way too. I'll tell you 
about Jane. She doesn’t mean anything by 
it. Finest girl in the world—if she has got 
a chin. But about the end of the second 
act on the first night God save the poor 
playwright if he isn’t protected by the 
marriage law! She falls for them all. Love 
at first sight. Why, even Amos Holt got 
mussed up with her flour and grease paint 
when she came out in the Golden Goose.” 

Sibley stared stonily. 

‘Amos had to adore her in public for 
forty weeks. She insisted on it! Finally 
when the Golden Goose went on the road, 
and Jane quit, it was all off. And believe 





me, Amos looked like an escaping slave that 
had just swum the Arkansas to freedom.” 
The coarse laughter of Gelshennen rang 
out; his eyes watered as he looked at poor 
Sibley in a most understanding way. He 
paused sharply. His tone altered. “Do 
you need any money, son?” he asked. 

“How about my play?” 

“We'll forget that. You need some 
change, I take it.” 

‘Not from you; no!” 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said Gel 
shennen. ‘This thing will begin to wheeze 
and wabble about Wednesday night. I'll 
push it. I'll spend money advertising. Rat 
hole, my boy! But never mind. If it runs 
two thousand dollars next week we'll give 
it an injection of coke and try to keep it on 
its feet. God knows I don't fancy exercis- 
ing a dead horse! But I'll stretch a point 
What say?” 

“That sounds fair.”’ 
“Don’t bank on it 
I’ve gota job for you : 
“Doing what?’’ demanded Sibley, glar 

ing at the ruffian. 

‘Nothing.” 

‘Nothing?” 

“Nothing,” repeated Gelshennet Move 
round town. Follow the crowd. When vou 
see a play drawing ten thousand dullars a 
week haunt it! See it a dozen times a 
hundred! Study it. Hold @ stop watch on 
the pauses. Count the lead’s footste; 
coming down stage. This is a trade—not a 
gift! Recollect that. Most of all, note the 
hokum.” 

“Hokum? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 


Meantime 


I know 


“Green lights—revolver shots 
hist!—the thrills,” said Gelshennen 
“T’ll pay youa hundred a week. That's 
option on your next play. Now run 
along to your Jane.” 

“T have afeeling,” said Sibley, rising 
and puffing up, “that you and | will 
sooner or later come to the carpet 
You rub me the wrong way, Mr 
Gelshennen.” 

“Good boy! I've held the sponge 
on many a good man in my time, sor 
Now run along before you get peevish 

In the street Sibley paused at the 
first lamp-post and thought it over 
He had gone there for blood; he had 
come away shivering like a shor 
lamb. His bubble had burst. At least 
so they told him To him it seemed 
as round and scintillating as ever 
matchless in its iridescence. That new 
closed car, that old place on Town Hil! 
rooms in town, a man, and a suite ir 
stead of a berth when he sailed for 
Europe—as he certainly would have 
done at the end of the hypothetical 
forty weeks— these visions of materia) 
things, the wages to be collected by 
youth, for youth, had dissolved in the 
morning mist, while he strained hi 


eyes. 

That milk bottle cooling its head 
on the ledge outside his hall-room wir 
dow became very real, very “signif 


cant,”’ as the book reviewers say 

Between the pair of them he was not 
sure whether it was Heinemann, who 
had sold him out, or Gelshennen, who 
had sent him to the bone yard, that he 
hated the more. If Heinemann had 
only cast Jane Welcome as a 

“T should have thrashed him on the 
spot and had done with it! 
tered as he started off for Jane Wel 
come’s. 

Jane was not at horse 

A trifle dazed he retreated down the 
steps. He had counted on se eing her 
if only for a moment, now, when to 
gether they were going down, dowr 
just when, hand in hand, they had 
started up 
Zound three he sat down to a light littl 
solo lunch— also the afternoon newspapers 
Another covey of panegyrics—for Heine 
mann. These afternoon steam rollers had 
leisurely sat out his final curtain, caught 
his Shavian finish—that last line. Before 
they went to bed they had set down their 
impressions and sent them to the printer 
None of them had an inkling that Gelsher 
nen, ex-pug, had bought in the Falling 
Star before the ink was dry, and with a 
wave of the hand had tossed up the sponge 
given it the count. They wrote columns of 
sounding brass 
(Continued on Page 102 
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(Centinued from Page 99) 
suddenly he was hit squarely 
eyes, tasted blood. His gaze 


Then 


between the 


had strayed to a handful of paragraphs in 
fine type—stage notes read only by the 
profession. Jane Welcome had suddenly 
been taken ill, and was out of the vast for 
a few days! Hetty Lamson, a mild little 


nobody who had understudied her, would 
fill the rdle during her absence 

First of all, utter unbelief! Then his 
pride, his egotism began to prick him. She 
might have told him, sent him word, in- 
stead of letting it come on him unawares, 
this way. Then: Rats!: they were leaving 
the sinking ship! He laughed sharply, a 
gambler’s trick he had picked up during 
these past few empty years, when things 
unbelievably turned from bad to worse. 

Toward dark he pulled himself into his 
open-faced clothes, and went round to the 
National to watch the house fill. Imme- 
morial custom made this second night the 


night of magazine critics, leisurely rumi- 
nant who three or four months hence 
would go to press, duly chewed and sea- 


soned. It struck him with sardonic humor. 
Hetty Lamson intoxicated with delight 
went on after a snap rehearsal. With the 
factitious cheeriness of a loved one's family 
stoutly ignoring the inevitable, Walter 
Lawrence and the rest maintained their 
best front toward her 

Gelshennen was as good as his word. He 
did spend money. He had special matinées 
and unusual benefits. He even called in 
Cut-rate Isaaes for consultation. But the 
pall of death grew thicker. Toward the 
middle of the second week Adrian Sibley 
ceased to haunt the backstage alleys, forgot 
to thrust his head in at the box office at 
night to ask the count. Somehow— just 
how he could not say—it seemed to have 
become a personal matter between the rest 
of them and him. He was easier when they 
were not looking at him. Saturday night, 
Bain, the czar of the storage regions, 
bac ked up his trucks 

“Tell your pile drivers to go easy on that 
third-act set,’ cautioned Gelshennen. “I 
may use that again.” 

‘Now, Mr. Gelshennen, don’t!” said 
Mr. Bain. “As sure as you do some smart- 
Aleck critic will recognize your second- 
hand props and say that Mr. Gelshennen is 
getting economical. Believe me, when I 
back up my wagon for a corpse, it’s dead.” 

“Nevertheless,” persisted Gelshennen, 
“use no hooks.” ' 


Youth has its rebound — otherwise youth 
as such would cease to exist. The time 
came when Adrian Sibley could sit in a 
company of congenial spirits and begin a 
story some thing like this: 

“One evening as | was about to salt the 
tail of the bird of paradise J 

The joke w was distine tly 
and he ardently hoped the magazine re- 
viewers had reached the foundry-proof 
stage before his Falling Star evaporated on 
the face of the theatrical heavens in its 
speedy flight. His somewhat sardonic ver- 
sion of the career of the Falling Star stopped 
short of one episode--Jane. That would 
be asking a little bit too much. Asa matter 
of fact, of the myriad ecstatic impressions 
of that first night that he still cherished in 
secret the episode of Jane was the only one 
that grew misty with the passage of time. 
At the end of a month he had relegated it 
to that shadowy vale of memory that lies 
between events and dreams. There were 
times indeed when he could easily persuade 
himself that he had never kissed the lady 
and inspired her to talk about phosphores- 
cence on the water at night. On the two or 
three occasions he encountered her she 
rather heightened this impression. If it 
had happened she was like that wise old 
emperor who, whenfhis crusty chancel'or 
opened a conference with a furious tirade, 
would say calmly: “We will open the dis- 
cussion with the assumption that whatever 
you have been moved to say has not been 
said.’"” There was no fighting that form of 
rebutta!, especially when the lady habit- 
ually wore a glacial serenity 

Meantime there was the period of per- 
suading himself that his was a trade, not a 
gift- and that hundred-a-week advance 
royalties on futures 

When he was finally oriented to the new 
state of affairs Sibley gave himself over as- 
siduiously to following the crowd. In course 
of time he picked up some queer friends. 
Gatekeepers’ nods he collected as some 
people collect head-waiters’ smiles. On 
occasions he would resume his Illinois 
accent and consult the sophomore-haired 


on the critics; 





youths who sell theater seats at the hotels, 
taking their advice as to what he ought to 
see. He discovered an unknown army of 
people who see what they ought to see, read 
what they ought to read, think what they 
ought to think, eat what they ought to 
eat—through some sort of noblesse oblige 
of mediocrity. 

Again, ignoring the fact that his face was 
good. at the door, he would regard with 
languishing glances some Standing Room 
Only sign in front of the latest miracle, 
until at length he would be accosted il- 
licitly, in whisper, by a newsboy, an apple 
woman or a corner loafer, advised to try 
the cigar store. In the cigar store he would 
find a man in a Seventh Avenue fur coat 
fingering a flap of bills folded once length- 
in one hand, and, in the other, thumb- 
of aisle seats, middle of the 


wise, 
ing a packet 
house, 

Or again, 
down to the 
Sixth Avenue, 
usually a half store, 


the playwright would wander 
unknown regions of lower 
where in a hole in the wall, 
or even a quarter one, 


he would find a stout person, arrayed 
smoothly like a retired saloon keeper, 
squeezed behind a mahogany counter. 


Back of him and over his head would be a 
rack, like a bookmaker’s tally sheet. Some- 
times it contained only two or three names 
of current attractions; sometimes twenty. 
These were the wheezes and the wabblers 
trying to beat the distance flag by bargain- 
counter rates. 

Early in his travels he learned the true 
inwardness of hokum. It was engendered 
by an impulse emanating from the stage, 
but the effect always centered in the audi- 
ence. A sigh, a gasp, a shudder, a quickly 
stifled laugh, a flutter of kerchiefs, nose 
blowings, coughs. Like the ubiquitous 
Unknown Man of the police blotter, it was 
all over town every night. In one play it 
transpired at eight-forty; in another at 
nine-fifteen; still again, at nine-fifty, or 
ten-thirty. He set down the hour of each 
manifestation, and visited them all night 
after night at their appointed time, some- 
times draping himself over the rail, listen- 
ing with all his ears among the standees; 
again in the orchestra; or in the topmost gal- 
lery to see how the fifty-cent trade took it. 

He became a confirmed first-nighter, a 
distinct breed that kills its brides next 
morning. 

Once or twice those two prime artists, 
Jane and Walter Lawrence, walked across 
his vision, in new transcriptions of their 
favorite réles—lost souls trying out vari- 
ous reincarnations. When it was Jane 
he invariably found himself turning over 
the pages of the program to note the name 
of the transcriber. 

Gelshennen made him free of his re- 
hearsals-this was a distinct privilege 
with the condition that he keep himself 
submerged. From his dark corner Sibley 
would watch the process through which the 
refractory ores were driven—the milling, 
sifting, floating, the melting and casting; 
finally the drop-forging and hammering, 
until the very peen marks dissolved one 
into another. Once he saw Gelshennen in 
action, staging a mob scene—with sleeves 
rolled up, collar wilted, voice gone, hair 
awry, behaving like a referee in a prize 
fight. When a supe came out of one of 
Gelshennen’s mob scenes there never was 
any doubt in his mind where he had been. 

At times a troupe would detach itself, 
with oceans of baggage, and embark to try 
a new offering on the dog, a mythical ani- 
mal inhabiting the provinces. Sometimes 
such a band of mummers would be doomed 
to wander among the sticks, as all regions 
on either side of the tropic of Broadway are 
called. Once in a way the entire aggrega- 
tion would disappear as if the earth had 
swallowed them, and the players would 
straggle back to town by twos and threes, 
having abandoned the brain child of some 
hopeful dramatist in the bulrushes. A few 
of these companies came back to town on 
the high wave of determination, for the 
verdict of the Broadway death watch. A 
percentage of them would stick; others 
after a brief, miserable existence terminated 
sadly in the cut-rate rack; still others would 
expire on the spot, with the amiable Mr. 
Bain presiding. It was a great trade, this 
amusing the public. 

Then came the night when Sibley got out 
his trusty typewriter, dusted it off, cleaned 
its teeth, and gave it a new two-color rib- 
bon. The virus of creative impulse was be- 
ginning to stir. He had an idea. He 
couldn't say just where it came from, any 
more than a wayfarer in the cafion of 
Nassau Street can say the point of the wind. 
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He had already named it, reversing the 
title of the Squire of Dames. This would be 
the Dame of Squires. She was a gorgeous 
creature, born to adulation, behind a cast- 
iron virtue. With a flip of her fan or the 
flash of an eye she would elect some fortu- 
nate suitor to the brevet rank of lover—a 
knight who must never quit her side in 
public, never approach her in private—an 
exaction of trying probation to the gentle- 
man who really was in love. 

He told it to Gelshennen. Gelshennen 
wrote a check to bind the option, as if it 
were a cotton future. 

“*Now, go into the silence, 
Gelshennen. ‘Don’t fall in love. 
read newspapers. Drink coffee 
coffee.” 

Gelshennen gave him the key to his own 
shooting box, saw him off, banished him 
from Broadway for one month. In com- 
pany of Gelshennen’s lodge keeper and his 
dog, two army blankets, a coffee pot and 
his vest-pocket typewriter Sibley wooed his 
muse. He got back to town nervous and a 
little bit giddy. He hunted up Gelshennen, 
flopped the manuscript down before him, 
and sat down fascinated to watch the antics 
of the magnate’s cigar as he read. Gelshen- 
nen was smiling when he laid it down. He 
seemed about to say something charac- 
teristic, then changed his mind, pillowed his 
head in the hammock of his hands and 
gazed pleasantly at the ceiling. 

“Well?” said Sibley impatiently. 

“Have you cast it yet?” asked Gelshen- 
nen with an inquiring ¢ »yebrow. 

“No; I hadn’t thought.” 

Gelshennen softly whistled through a lit- 
tle jig, then did it over again; when he fin- 
ished he was looking curiously at Sibley. 

“Jane,” said Gelshennen gravely. 

“Good God!” ejaculated Sibley. He re- 
coiled as if dodging a wicked blow. He 
stared foolishly at the magnate. “Jane?” 
he repeated. “ Jane Welcome?” 

“ Certainly,” said Gelshennen soothingly. 
“Fits without a wrinkle.” 

Sibley got up and paced the room. He 
came to a stop in front of the producer, a 
queer smile on his face. 

“Tt is Jane!”’ he said. “Judas priest! 
Gelshennen,”’ he cried, “I’ve been living 


” 


commanded 
Don’t 
strong 


with that woman for the last month—and 
I never knew it!” 
“Certainly,”” agreed Gelshennen. His 


merry eyes roved about, finally came back 
to Sibley. ‘We'll think it over. She's die- 
east for it. Sib, you'd better have a sick 
grandmother or something the opening 
night! You know Jane!” 

Sibley’s sense of humor came to his res- 
cue—he had actually dramatized his Jane! 
He shouted. 

“Oh, I’m vaccinated!” he protested. 

After dinner they strolled round to the 
Mayfair, where Gelshennen was having an 
opening. Sibley noted the electric sign said 
Selvage. 

“What is selvage?”’ 

“It’s the edge they weave in cloth to 
keep it from raveling,’’ explained Gelshen- 
nen. And he added: ‘It’s the edge instinct 

weaves in a man or woman, to keep him 
or he +r—from raveling when things begin to 
rip. 

Sibley took a chair in the manager’s box, 
drawing back into the shadows, dimly con- 
scicus of the house filling, the orchestra 
tuning up, and of the rise of the fire curtain. 
He lacked the zest for a first night. These 
last four weeks had told upon him more 
than he knew. His great idea had drawn 
like a poultice. His digestion was upside 
down. As the curtain went up the house 
hushed itself for the opening lines. 

Some poor devil's first night—some poor 
de'uded devil swaying between joy and ter- 
ror, shaking with ague back in the wings or 
freezing out on the fire escape. But Sibley 
saw nothing, heard nothing; only stared 
sullenly at the toes of his boots, while his 
mind, rambling on with the momentum of 
four weeks’ concentration, read over pet 
scenes of that Dame of Squires. The act 
ended, the curtain went up again. Gelshen- 
nen looked in from behind with a smirk at 
the motionless Sibley, and tiptoed off once 
more with an impersonal wink at an usher. 

Suddenly a sentence intruded itself on 


Sibley’s consciousness. Off there on the 
stage a voice said: “It can’t be done, I tell 
you! 


Then a woman’s half-choked tones: “It 
can be done. I am going to do it!” 

Silence. Sibley found himself listening 
with a curious tensity. 

Now it was the man again in level ac- 
cents: “ There is—one aad ~Betty— that 
you have overlooked. . . 
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“T have taken everything into account.” 
Sibley could hear her labored breathing. 
“Except me.” 

A pause that seemed intolerable. A sud- 
den shifting of the audience caused Sibley 
to start; he stared into the darkness of the 
house. 

A shot! A crash of glass—utter dark- 
ness. The sound of running feet, of pound- 
ing on a door, the splintering of the panel. 
A torch winked—then someone found the 
switch and turned on the lights. Three men 
stood staring at each other in utter unbe- 
lief. Nothing but an empty room—with 
that pool of broken glass. 

Sibley sat up. This was his! The key 
situation—-the Falling Star! They were 
stealing it. 

Why, yes 
set-—-that had gone to the bone y 
shennen was getting economical! 
props too. The table, right center 
open—it was in that drawer—they'd 
in another. 

Sibley wipe od his forehead. 

“I'm getting dippy!” he said with a sour 
smile. Reaching over he picked up his neg- 
lected program;. he turned to the title page 
and read: 

“Selvage; 
Adrian Sibley. 

He ran his 


this was the old second-act 
rard. Gel- 
All the 
drawer 
find it 


a drama in three acts; by 
fingers through his hair. 
“Sibley! Selvage!”’ he muttered stupidly. 

The Falling Star! The dead horse on its 
feet again! Rechristened. 

Pistol shots! He snarled. What the 
devil—who the ! Gelshennen! Of 
course! He saw it all suddenly. The lying 
ruffian! The common pug! The low 
bruiser! ( relshennen had been playing him 

all along—for a sucker! Played on his 
Sanen. on his vanities! That’s why Gelshen- 
nen had sent him out of town—ordered him 
not to read the newspapers—set a game- 
keeper to watch over him! 

So he, Gelshennen, like the thief he was, 
could drag out the beautiful fabric of his 
Falling Star, riddle it with his cheap ho- 
kum! Pistol shots! 

The lines came to him—his lines. Not 
the smooth oily flow of that ignis fatuus 
of his first first night. Not the almost met- 
rical cadence of Heinemann. But lines with 
a burr—now and then a senseless brawl 
of words—phrases abruptly chopped and 
cheapened, overemphasized and underread. 
And the house— it sat rigid under the spell, 
as if a god of the mountain with a pointing 
finger had turned it into stone. 

Drunk with the disgust of it Sibley got 
to his feet. Now he was as cool as a cucum- 
ber, loose as a leopard. He pumped his 


arms, kicked out his legs. He started. The 
stage door yielded to his hand. Inside he 
closed it softly and stood watching. The 


actors, coming on and off, saw him, but did 
not heed. They did not know him! Jane 
el 

No, it was not Jane Welcome. It was a 
cheap little ready-to-wear imitatian, a 
kitchen Carmen—with a mouth too loose 
at the corners, a turned-up nose and enor- 
mous eyes. Under the ruthless glare of the 
back-stage lamps her rouge and whitewash 
lent her the mask of a caricature. 

A sudden volley of orders, a sudden rush 
to center—a rabble conjured from nowhere 
burst out to the stage, bit, clawed, tore at 
each other, shrieked to high heaven—and a 
tall man in shirt sleeves, collar wilted, cuffs 
up, hair rumpled, sweat pouring down his 
face, was wigwagging like a semaphore from 
his place of concealment in the wings; now 
hopping like a gorilla, now giving com- 
mands in hoarse whispers and dumb show, 
inspiring that mob of lunatics to the very 
edge of blood lust. 

Gelshennen! So? His pistol shots and 
nightwalkers weren’t enough. He must 
squirt a mob scene into the limpid glorious 
Falling Star, that he had rebranded as 
Selvage. Gelshennen was after violence, 
was he? Well, he was about to have 
it! Even to the brim of his capacious cup! 
That was the only language he knew 
violence — Gelshennen who had held sponges 
for pugs! 

Sibley moved forward on tiptoe. He was 
on the man, hypnotized at that instant by 
the very hypnotism he was exercising upon 
his crew, now striking an ensemble attitude 
on the stage. 

Sibley had one great paw fastened on 
Gelshennen’s collar; the other hand caught 
a waving wrist, twisted the upraised arm 
under Gelshennen’s shoulder blade. Gel- 
shennen was held as if in a vise. He never 
turned his head. He never shifted his eyes 
for an instant from his puppets on the stage. 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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| HARACTER in a car means just as much as char- te 

a acter in a man. It is your standard of judgment. a, 

‘ Known character is an asset to any car—and a great satis- f ae 

t faction to its owner. yr 

i Character in the Haynes is not superficial. It is 1; 
4 through-andthrough. It is much more than the materials d 

of which the car is built—excellent as they are. It ex: 

emplifies the spirit of this organization— makers of ~ 
America’s first car—with twenty-six years of progress as | 
. its character-building history. ie aed 
\ rents are ce eriently 
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rt harmonize with Haynes engineering and mechanical en ae ee 
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(Concluded from Page 102 


Iie} ed between I Leell Hold it, yo 
ogs! Hold it—hold it, I say! 
Then something happened —timed to the 
plit se nd. It wa ne tal The 
tull aid f ‘Thump! 
A roar from the house rent the a 
Hold u dog Hold it—hold it 
hold 
Che applause « ‘ ! olume as the 
‘i! e for the 1 mothered as the 
‘ If rhree times tl huppened 
(y¢ he ena t? t wid ne gras] 
1 the ate author ealhing nasa 
eter i hnreatening H qd it ou dog ! 
Phe ! I e the j ul tayed d 
ple ening tha ! ea He 
had never heard ar hing Ke before 
! ithed N ‘ ere ng i \ 
hor Auth 
ib , ! iin } igh } fu 7 
held 
you thought you could get uway 
ith a stunt ke that, did you?” he eried 


rou thought to shoot me to pieces Wilt 
your cheap hokum make a fool of me be 
fore thi Weil, I've got 
to Suy and I’m going to say it to thi 
house! When I come off I'll h: 
to suy to you 
He started fe 


house omething 


ve somet} ing 





999 
you ex-pug 


Vard He had reached the 





eurtau wa Waving side before Ce 
hennen realized what he was about to do 

Nail that young cub! You, Jack! You 
Ben! Nail him Deun him kill him top 
him with a club!” 

Three husky tuye hands fe or Adriat 
Sibley with eager grunt at on bu hey 
picked him up like ti buby and carmed hin 
buch It isnt on the cards for hin 
answering his own question t tshould 
ome only as alast resort. | like to think of 


thestrong man 4s patient, using hi trengt! 
for tiner thing as the Alls have cone 
It seems the best way he continued re 
lighted a 
though some achievement of the Italiar 


flectively, and his brown eye 


hosts were mirrored there 

When I was a student I think I must 
have learned the great lesson of toler 
ance, for it is always here.” 

He struck himself over his heart wit! 
his right hand. He made no move to 
ward the cigarette, which, jarred from it 
holder had fallen to the floor Zirato 


picked it up, and the tenor took another 


from his case and worked it slowly int 
place, ¢ 

“Looking for the good, that is what 
makes men and women of u looking 


and being able to recognize it when it 
come 
“Getting at the heart of the thing; in 
ide, so to speak, to interpret the-—may 
one callitsoul? Isthat what you mean?” 
He put down hi 
holder with its narro 


cigarette and the 
w band of platinum 
near theend, and surveyed me with wider 
ing pupil 
Just that,”’ he said slowly, and looked 

over my head It is having such a qual 

it which make the artist; inger 
painter, what you will Getting inside 

ye Otherwise you have only the shell 
something superficial. And the people are 
quick to see and discover the difference 
You cannot mislead them Their judg 
ment, which is inevitably final, is the tally.’ 


Success Through Emotion 


He was speaking English with a trace of 
foreign accent, to be sure, yet with none of 
thut exaggeration which sometimes is in 
exactly put into | mouth One should 
remember that Caruso has been living a 
well a inging in this country for fifteer 
year 


l‘o be-great, to make others feel — the 


nyer, too, must feel A cold heart will 
not do. Beauty of voice and a suave stvle 
have their effect But warmth whict 
the public yearns for and never become 
itishied without hat is,” he amended 
nh uny mu ual dey ree I'he cle ur pure 
tone are delightful ] ke then A br 


hant voice may send a shiver along the 
pine vet | question io such a shiver does 
more than stir the listener ever leaves 


one deeply moved 


It need not be ome passionate out 
bo to exert a thrill he went on, ther 
{ pet as if hing forw Isto complete 


a house that was on.its 
They locked him 


orate to that house 


feet, yelling itself hoarse 


Minutes passed, age His heroine in her 
yreat moment rose to the 


acrifice that wa 
o redeem her—minus his presence. And 


the audience, hard-shelled first-nighters, 
filed out tremulous and wet eyed Sibley 
heard a Key turn in the lock; the door 
opened. There stood Gelshennen, the com 


pany grouped behind his shoulders 


‘Feeling better asked Gelshennen 
amiably 
I wil hortly, when you and I have 
gone to the carpet! sid Sibley hortly 
Gelshennen was afraid of no man. He 


had managed pugs with the unaided power 
of hi eye Now he waved off the others 
th one hand and advanced on the set 
author. He fixed him with a merry glance, 
he ran an arm about his waist, hugged him. 
He ooped the arm through Sibley’s, drew 
him along beside hin 
Let's go up to the office—and talk,” he 


said. *‘ We'll shake hands before we hit the 


carpet. The best people do, my boy 

In the office above, Sibley fell into a 
hair, buried his face in } hands 

You've knifed it—behind my back!” 


he moaned 

‘So?” said Gelshennen; and he thrust a 
and. ‘* Look 
at, on SKIn your eye over that! 
That's Chicago It’s been running four 
weeks out there Fight thousand; ninety 


heaf of paper nto Sibley’ 


two hundred; eleven thousand five hur 
dred; thirteen, six-fifty! And they are sold 
out for six weeks ahead. When you begin to 
your five per cent on that | ou’ll have 


ome cash in the bank! Look at it look at 
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Sibley looked, more at command than de- 
sire lo see. 

“This is a second company, on to-night. 
If they don’t run five hundred nights on 
Broadway I'll eat my hat. Did you ever 
see a first-night house rise like this? No! 
Certainly not! We've got them hypnotized ! 
Wake up, my boy — you're a great man!” 

“But my Falling Star!”’ moaned the dis- 
consolate author. ‘“‘It was fine, Gelshen- 
nen, fine!” 

‘Fine!’ sneered Gelshennen. ‘“ What do 
you mean by fine? Your idea of fineness 

the parlor variety—the Jane Welcome 
brand! Is it fine for a woman who never 
had any but decent instincts to do the decent 
thing at the one big moment in her life? 
No, I say! It is not! She couldn't do any 
different if she tried It isn’t fine for a 
champion swimmer to jump into the water 
tosave a child. But if he didn’t know how 
to swim if he were crippled or hunch- 
backed —then if he jumped into a millrace 
to save a child—that would be fine! And 
Sibley,” he cried, his voice deepening, me 
this woman of yours never had had a 
chance if she’d been brought up to the 
ugly—the tawdry—the ignoble—the self- 

h—if she’d never been told what decency 
was—-then, I say, if her instinct made her 
do the decent thing, at the one great mo- 
ment of her life, that would be fine Adrian, 
that’s Selvage! Good God, man, can’t you 
ee it? Did e 





it you feel that house rise toi 


Selvage indeed is proving a life’s com- 
petence. The Chicago company played to 
fifteen thousand dollars a week for seven 
wee a record; and the Broadway com- 
pany Is pu hing it hard Two road com- 


panies are out it ie provinces, and two 


BEST OF THE BEST ! 


Centinued from Page 5 


h thought ace 


I confess to being 
fairly caught Such a statement from the 
the lament 
m | Paglia has sent thousands into 


irately 


tenor whose Vestila giubba”’ 











‘Staying,”’ he replied, and chuckled. 
Before the arrival it’s ‘vetting there’ that 
rubs But once the top is reached you 


When shall I fall? 


wonder 


Pable Casals Has the Clear Caim Mind of the Man of Culture 


ecstasies Was a surprise ‘No, not that, 
though it ha { place ** the singer con 
fe ed "The ong which is either noble or 


tender strikes deepest, because it conveys 
imple truth. 

“And it is the singer’s mission to inter 
pret it, as far as he can. Because—and | 
become more convinced the older I grow 
the simplest things are biggest. For my 
part | cannot give my best or enlist an 
audience’s response unless I actually feel 


the emotion | eek to express I cannot 


communicate hat is what I term it. Per 
haps that why a performance of opera 
fatigues me aps my whole strength I 


never hold anything bac all that | have 


i 
n voice and art and mind, belongs to the 
I 





bestow it, and am glad if the y 





ire glad.” 

He drifted off then on another of his 
occasional mental excursion Pre ently I 
ventured a questior 

‘Which is hardest 
or staying there 

I caught a glimpse of firm-textured cheek 


behind a cloud of 


getting to the top 


smoke, and dancing 


tlecks of light in the tenor’s eves 


“What!” 

‘Il mean it. Never do | prepare-for a 
performance that I do not think— Will it 
be to-night?” 

He fascinated; the uncovering of a secret 
hung —but his eyes were inscrutable. 

“The best must eventually slip. 
the audience is before you— and you before 
the audience one never can be sure. The 
people constitue the fourth dimension of 
the theater. Without their presence no 
test is that. And they are very quick either 
to approve or condemn. Then, the time 
comes to all of us when the voice begins to 
fail. It may be while we are apparently at 
our zenith. But we are capable of going 
only so far; we arrive there, remain for 
Finally the de- 
cent begins; we may not be at once aware; 
r the public Little by little we drop, 
imperceptibly at first. Then some night 
oratan important matinée, someone notices; 
then someone else. A whisper runs round: 
‘He’s slipping; is he or isn’t he?”’ The 

ales which you have held in perfect bal- 
ance are starting to swing in the wrong 
direction Almost in a flash it is over.” 


Until 


nobody knows how long 
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others are being swaged into shape, to fol- 
low. It is to be put on at the Alhambra 
in London this fall, Gelshennen personally 
staging the riot. 

As for the Dame of Squires—the glorious 
Dame came tripping out one night to the 
tinkle of a minuet; and she still tinkles—at 
the Falstaff Playhouse, which holds a com- 
fortable parlorful. 

The audience is always fine—the play 
appeals to the finest people; it is running 
through the summer because a great many 
fine people from the West come to town on 
their vacation. Jane dropped out with the 
coming of hot weather. 

And Adrian Sibley — he has rooms, a man 
and clothes. Also that place on Town Hill. 
Gelshennen ran up there a few weeks ago 
A company of sheep was shaving the lawn, 
which had been meadow for a hundred 
years; Sib was training a mountain torrent 
to execute a waterfall off the eaves of his 
conservatory, then to be gathered up in a 
stone-bound brook and conveyed to a mar- 
ble swimming pool. Sibley knocked off to 
how Gelshennen the possibilities of the 
place. They encountered, afar, a ravishing 
beauty in a flowing smock—-with smocking 
She was coming down the gravel path under 
the new pergola where the little vines were 
already taking their first timid clinging 
Seeing them she paused. The arch 
framed her like a shadow box, a shaft of 
sunlight shone in her hair. Her eyes 
looked a timid question. She turned on her 
heel and strolled away. 

“Hell’s bells!” ejaculated Gelshennen; 
and he stared, stupetied 

But it wasn’t Jane, though the effect was 
the same; only the daughter of the house 
next door, come over to borrow a trowel. 


steps. 


He drew a dee p breath and put his « iga- 
rette holder to his lips. In that meditative 
mood it appeared pertinent to ask Caruso 
a question that had been skipping about in 

my mind: “How much longer do you 

plan to sing in public?” 

He raised his eyes, then narrowed them 
as he held my own gaze level. 

“Three years ago when Gatti” — he re- 
ferred to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan-—‘*made 
my contract— it has a year and a half 
more to run—he said: ‘You will sing a 
long time. We want you here always.’ 

“And I replied: ‘No, I think at the 
end of the contract I have enough.’ 

sut Gatti said: ‘You can go on sing- 
ing until you are sixty.’ ”’ 


No Favorites 


“‘I was not so sure. But the last three 
years all that I usually put aside, my 
savings, it goes to the Government. So 
| think | shall go on singing.” 

It was a neat slipping of the question 

‘* All my life,” resumed Caruso, becom- 
ing buoyant again, “‘I have worked hard. 
Now I save the voice. I use the mind. 
Never is it necessary for me to sing, ex- 
cept at the rehearsal or the performance; 
the voice is always ready. I command, 
it obeys.” 

He smiled, though not self-satisfiedly 
And then he confided to me the four ele- 
mental principles upon which his method 

of singing is based: The specific manner in 
which he takes and controls his breath; the 
maintaining, unvaryingly, of a free and 
unrestricted throat; the fashion in which 
the tone is allowed to find its way to the 
““mask,”’ or face; and the correct employ- 
ing of vowels and of consonants. Yet with 
his next breath he declared he had no 
method. 

““My voice,” resumed Caruso, “‘ is not the 
same voice for every opera. I have no 
favorite réles; I like them all; each is the 
best while I am singing it. I have a serv- 
ant--he is on his vacation now— who 
always comes to the theater during a per- 
formance. He brings a bag with some things 
in it need. One night he met someone he 
knew. 

“*“Where are you going?’ 
friend. 

“*I go to the theater,’ replied my serv- 
ant. ‘We sing to-night.’ 

““*You?’ 

‘“**Well, my boss,’ he explained. 

““* Always with the same bag?’ came the 
inquiry. 


asked the 


Continued on Page 107 
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PULLEY OUTLINE OF CYLINDER GRINDER DRIVE 


Driving Pulley C6” 
Driven Pulley 

Speed 

Power 

Pulley Faces 


Specified GOODYEAR GLIDE BELT 


2” 3Ply : 


BRACKEN CYLINDER GRINDING SHOPS 


BOTH IDLER PULLEYS ONLY 
3” DIA. 42” FLANGES 


called a champion belt eater. It was a high-speed cylinder 
grinder with an old style drive. It cost a hundred dollars a 
year to keep that one little machine belted. The highest 
priced belts lasted only six or seven weeks—some only two 
weeks. As soon as their joints went bad, the belts were 
practically done; for the mile-a-minute speed of that drive, 
and the reverse over an idler, made durable repairs almost 
impossible. Occasionally the joints did hold and those 
were the times when six orseven weeks servicewas obtained. 


One day our Mr. Le Masters, a G. T. M.—Goodyear 


Technical Man—called and explained to Mr. Bracken the 
Goodyear idea of selling belts to meet conditions and not 
as a hardware man sells nails. He explained the Good- 
year Plan of accurate diagnosis of all drive conditions 
before prescribing the proper Goodyear Belt. Mr. Bracken 
listened, felt he couldn't possibly do any worse than he 
was doing, and took Mr. Le Masters to his belt-devouring 
cylinder grinder. ’ 


The G. T. M. studied the drive, measured the pulleys, 


measured the speed and then studied the pulley laces 
carefully. He found that they were the kind that Glide 
Belting is especially designed to serve —so all that remained 
of his problem was the length, the width and the number 


Sait Lake City, Utah, 
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High Speed Grinding—and the G.T.M. 


Harry L. Bracken in Salt Lake City used to have what he 


of plies. He prescribed these to fit the conditions and 
Mr. Bracken signed the order for a Goodyear Glide Belt, 
costing much less than the kind he had been using. The 
belt came and, of course, didn't have to wait long. It 
was installed November [8th. It has outlasted every 
other belt and at the time this advertisement goes to 
press, January 30th, it is still running. 


The G. T. M.’s service and Goodyear Belting have done 


more than cut belting costs. The grinder runs more 
quietly, does better work, is much easier on bearings, and 
according to Mr. Bracken is like a different machine. He 
has since had the proper Goodyear Belts installed on all 
grinding spindles. 


If you have a belt-devouring drive that is cating too 


many dollars, ask a G. T. M. to call. He'll do it without 
charge when next he is in your vicinity. There are many 
of them—all trained in the Goodyear Technical School 
all with experience in plants similar to yours—all selling 
belts to meet conditions and not as a grocer sells sugar. 
The G. T. M.’s services are free simply because the sav 
ings they effect for purchasers are so considerable that a 
gratifying volume of business from the plants served ts 
certain to come to us within a few years 
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(Continued from Page 104) 

***No; sometimes it is a little heavier. 

I have the voice in it, you see; so Caruso, 
he cannot sing until I get there. To- 
night it is light, the bag; next time it 
will weigh more.’ 

*“My servant told the truth. I keep 
my voice—my voices—as though in 
drawers like that cabinet over there.” 
The tenor pointed to a huge piece of fur- 
niture against the wall. “It is as though 
there were many drawers. In one I keep 
my voice for Samson et Dalila; in an- 
other my L’Elisire d’ Amore voice; other 
drawers contain the voices I use for 
Bohéme, Pagliacci, Forza del Destino, 
Martha, Aida. 

“That reminds me of a story: I was 
be ginning ane ngagement— guest appear- 
ances—in Berlin—oh! it was many years 
ago. I made my first appearance in 
Aida.”” He paused abruptly and smiled 
reminiscently. He flipped with his fin- 
gers ata bit of lint on his coat sleeve, 
then looked up. “A friend sat in the 
stalls that night, near two elderly ladies 
whose conversation he couldn't help 
hearing. You know that Radames is a 
soldier; so when I sing that character I 
use a strong voice, strong diction. 

“Before I had finished the Celeste 
Aida aria my friend caught the com- 
ment of one, of the ladies: ‘He isn’t a 
tenor,’ she said; ‘his voice is a barytone.’ 

“The next appearance I made was in 
L’Elisire d’Amore. As you know, it is lyric 
and requires a different coloring of the tone, 
a lighter voice. Again my friend got scraps 
of comment not intended for his ears. ‘To- 
night he’s a tenor,’ said the talkative of the 
two ladies. ‘I can’t believe he is the same 
man.’ 

“At my third endeavor these visitors 
who evidently were very musical—occupied 
their accustomed places; my friend also 
had his subscription seat. The opera was 
Ballo in Maschera, and the tenor character 
is a gentleman of distinction. Again in the 
estimation of my critics I was a barytone. 

‘The fourth appearance brought another 
observation from the lady; and my sup- 
porter could no longer contain himself: 
‘You say, madame, that Caruso is a tenor 
again to-night—in Lucia. Well, he sings 
every high note as it is written; he is the 
tenor always. Not, pardon me, with four 
qualities of voice, but with one voice, 
which he uses and adapts to fit the char- 
acter of the music he must sing.’”’ 


Open to Suggestions 


“One must not think I believe I am in- 
variably right. If one who has the knowl- 
edge to criticize gives me a suggestion 

worth seriously considering I welcome it. 
If such consideration convinces me, I will 
change.” 

He checked his speech then and began 
fussing with objects and papers on his sec- 
retary’s desk; arranging them in orderly 
fashion, for 
Caruso is me- 
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Meeting the Train at Aiken, 5. C., Hofmann's Winter Home 


that moment, and his eyes were smiling as 
he observed in a relaxed tone: ‘‘ Whether 
or not I’m the best—I try conscientiously 
to give them my best.” 


I found Josef Hofmann in anything but 
concert attire the morning we came face to 
face in his New York abode—which is 
temporary, in a way, and one the pianist 
likes best when he is away from family and 
home. He wore a dressing gown such as a 
rough-and-ready man ialkes to; and it 
bared enough of the Hofmann neck to hint 
the strength there. 

He came forward in that likable side-to- 
side swing of the body characteristically 
Hofmannesque and which everyone well 
knows who has seen him walk out on a 
stage. He carried one hand in a pocket of 
his gown, the other stretched frankly for- 
ward. His hair was rumpled, and from his 
eyes and the buoyancy of him one gathered 
he had not long finished a sleep of the just; 
for he overflowed with the vitality w hich 
makes his piano playing so dynamic a 
thing. 

Then like a shot 
explained: 

“Four swift traveling days, which left 
me fagged. Chicago, Utica—where I gave 
the first public performance of my all- 
American program—Syracuse, and back 
again to New York. It isn’t easy. Some- 
one once told Mrs. Paderewski how much 
he envied her husband; such a placid ex- 
istence. He was soon enlightened—work 
never ending, with its nervous strain. 
But—that’s apart from the issue, like my 

garb. Just a 
preface by way 


pop! from a gun—he 





thodical to the 
nth degree and 
believes in a 
place for every 
thing and keep- 
ing things in 
their places. I 
saw him pick 
up one of the 
netebooks in 
which he copies 
in his own hand 
the words and 
notes of the 
roles he sings. 
And as he 
glanced at the 
pages -he al- 
lowed to run 
through his 
spatulate fin- 
gers I remem- 
bered what his 
secretary and 
maestro had 
told me—a 
tireless worker; 
patient, con- 
siderate of 
others, the 
heart of him 
throbbing sym- 
pathetically 
even when he 
scowls hardest. 








of explaining I 
am not long 
from overtak- 
ing some sleep 
lost railway 
journeying.” 
He hunched 
in a chair then, 
and sat fitting 
a cigarette into 
a plain holder 
as I explained 
the nature of 
what affected 
pertinemtly his 
own views and 
accomplish- 
ments and life 
ways generally. 
And he waited, 
before applying 
match flame to 
tobacco, until 
he got the drift. 
In the silence 
that followed 
the pianist 
puffed medita- 
tively and 
looked far off, in 
internal scru- 
tiny of it all. 
“Noone who 
is a doer of 
things — who 
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glanced up at 





wa YORK OTe does them well 
enough to be 


considered the exception—thinks primarily 
of himself. Not in the arts. To rise high 
enough above others to be seen he must 
forget self. That is an unescapable fact.” 

There was no hesitancy; no searching 
of mind for some safe starting basis to rest 
on. Hofmann—as those who know are 
aware—is more than musician; an indi- 
vidual diametrically different from the few 
whose gifts approximate genius. That is 
the thing about him to marvel over. He 
understands life and events, which he fol- 
lows with a vision indicating the quality 
and versatile trend of his mind. 

“You forget Art,”’ said Hofmann in that 
crisply incisive way he has in speaking, 
“and it forgets you. For Art is a mistress 
as stern as she is kind. She demands com- 
plete recognition, and sincere recognition, 
of her preéminence before she unfolds 
within the nature of the one absorbing her. 
She will not—because it is a violation of 
her laws—accept a position secondary to 
the individual seeking to interpret her. 
This may astonish some; yet it is a fact 
rigid as any the ambitious musician has to 
face.” 

The pianist paused to tap into a tray the 
ash from his burning cigarette. 

‘This subordination of self to Art,”’ he 
went on, “will not at first show in what one 
accomplishes. The individual develops 
slowly. But in the end rewards will come 
to those who obey the precept. 

“There is a reason,” he explained, 
“‘which makes the significance clear. In 
the word ‘sincerity’ you have it—the alpha 
and omega of motivating force which lifts 
all accomplish- 
ment to the 
highest plane. 
Sincerity in 
putting art 
above self—if 
capacity be 
there—ulti- 
mately gives 
the person 
mastery of the 
art. Nothing 
complex or 
mysterious 
about it,’’ said 
Hofmann in 
his intensely 
serious way. 
“A formula, if 
one chooses 80 
to designate it, 
which runs this 
way: ‘Perfect 
sincerity plus 
perfectsimplic- 
ity equals per- 
fect achieve- 
ment’—if the 
capacity of the 
individual al- 
lows.” 

He rose after 
having con- 
fided the nub 
of what makes 
the greatest of 
the great, and 
swung across 
to the window, 
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his compact figure vibrating the energy 

of him. But he was back again directly, 

to his chair and theme. 

“Of course,”’ he said in that engag- 
ingly modest way of his, ‘‘one requires 
talent fora thing. The bigger the talent 
the more fortunate the start— other re- 
quisites there. Aptitude in conspicuous 
degree is a prerequisite to distinguished 
accomplishment, but may be neither the 
exclusive nor controlling factor. Only 
one pianist I ever knew was what Amer- 
icans would say—‘in a class by himself,’ 
I mean Anton Rubinstein, who was my 
master. For me, as for all others, he was 
unapproachably great. He had every- 
thing, as we sometimes say: Technic, 
imagination, soul, musicianship—the big 
grasp of things—to a larger extent than 
any pianist of his time.” 

“But,” I tentatively suggested, “have 
you not in mind some such goal as Ru 
binstein attained?” 

Hofmann’ 8 rejoinder was all-silencing: 

“You see, I haven’t—in comparable 
measure— anything Rubinstein had. No 
such hands as his were, nor his marvel- 
ous facility for color tone, nor any other 
artistic attribute. 

“Rubinstein always played a com- 
position within a frame of size it should 
occupy. If it was an orchestral work he 
made it sound like an orchestra; if it was 

a miniature the pianist kept the whole of 
it inside borders necessary to preserve its 
character. 

“My good fortune lay in having had 
the eewvilens of Rubinstein’s counsel and 
guidance. He would often tell me to inter- 
pret Art as she appealed to me. He held to 
individual interpretation; sincere interpre 
tation. ‘Never mind the public’s opinion 
if it doesn’t agree with your own; so long 
as you continue to be sincere the public 
ultimately will receive your message.’ ”’ 


His Own Severest Critic 


“From the time, as a boy, I began play- 
ing piano before people I got into the con- 
structive channel. (Quite early, I think, I 
learned that nothing ever is good enough to 
offer the public. Often the best a pianist 
can give is insufficient; and he should not, 
if he be sincere, allow himself to be content 
because the applause is loud and liberal 
I remember more than one recital which 
gained my auditors’ indorsement, yet did 
not satisfy me at all. Now and again I 
have played almost well enough to— please 
myself. But my hearers sometimes did not 
seem to agree. 

“No,” said Hofmann with a positive 
inclination of his head, ‘‘one must set his 
own standards and measure accomplish- 
ment accordingly. The ideal performance 
is a thing in the back of the mind; some- 
thing ever in the distance. For no perfect 
set of conditions seems attainable. If the 
fingers are responsive, then humidity has 
paid a visit to the piano. Or the pianist’s 
mood is out of 
keeping with 
that task. Pos- 
sibly the acous- 
tics of the hall 
are bad; and 
quite possibly 
the audience 
will not warn 
up. Again 
the 
program itself 
which may 
have in it some 
weak spot.” 

Thespeaker 
eyes twinkled 
after that del 
uge. It wa 
like saying 
“Well, are we 
as great a 
some expert : 
think?” 

He went on 

‘There are 
so many factors 
to coérdinate 
in playing as 
well as one’s 
admirers wish 
that I must em- 
phasize the im 
portance of still 
one other; 
that’s luck. 
You never 
(Concluded on 

Page 111) 
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Longwood Model 





The Utmost in Looks 


Comfort and Wear at a happy-medrum price 






Walk up the main street of your town and you can usually pick out 
the Leaders by their appearance. And no one article of apparel is 


more indicative of THE RIGHT MAN than his shoes. Ralstons 
are particularly good-looking. 








better fo best has made THE RALSTON 
UTMOST a reality. And remember the 
happy-medium price, —$7 to $10. 


With Ralston good looks you'll get Ralston 


foot comfort. You'll forget your feet. But you 






will pleasantly remember the Ralston qual- 
ity. They hold their shape 






therefore wear 









well 


book. 


and are certainly good to the pocket- 
In Ralstons you will find properly 
















balanced all the essentials that return the 
maximum of shoe satisfaction. There are 
more than 40 years of shoemaking experi- 


ence behind Ralston shoes. From better, still 


Go to the Ralston agent and be fitted. Your 
eye, your feet and your purse will all be 
pleased. If you do not know the Ralston 
agent in your neighborhood, write for his 
name and your copy of the Ralston Spring 
Style Book. 





RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 


BROCKTON 


DEALERS 


hoods where we are not representec 


(Campello Station) 


MASS. 


We shall be glad to consider applications from leading dealers for the Ralston agency in neighbor- 
If a satisfactory shoe isn't the basis of a 
successful shoe-business, then what is? 


Write. 
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Buy Saw Cuts and Not Saw Blades 


When you buy hack saw blades you are not interested in the cost of the 
blades as such but in the cost of the work those blades will do. 


Star Blades are sold for about the same price as other blades, but when 
their cost is considered in relation to the work those blades will do, their re- 
markable economy is best appreciated. 


vy STAR HACK SAW BLADES ¢; ay 


— ——j made of Tungsten ito }-——— ” 








Machine and Hand Flexible and All Hard 
ee a es There are the best of mechanical reasons why Star Standardized Blades excel in speed, in 
> ne endurance, in range of work and in low cost of cutting. These advantages come largely 
art -wr-7 eg from the fact that in the Star Blade the cutting efficiency of the individual tooth is developed 
book for every- to its utmost with a more acute t:1tting angle and a three- way clearance that keep the blade _ 


one who saws 


cutting at top speed under all conditions. 


Hence Star Standardized Blades are made in fewer sizes than ordinary blades. 10 tooth, 
18 gauge Star Power Blades, for instance, will do all the sawing that most plants encounter— 
all but the very thinnest and the very heaviest work. And this standardization adds just as 
much to the greater efficiency of the Star Blade as its fast cutting does. 


Behind every Star Blade is our Star Service that adds still further to the efficiency of your 
metal-sawing results. Few subjects have received less attention in the average factory than 
hack saw operation. That is why we are so often able to make operating suggestions that cut 
down sawing costs 25 to 33%. 


We have Service men in all the chief cities. Address our main office at Millers Falls, Mass. 


metal. 






Manufactured By Sole Distributors 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MIDDLETOWN. NEW YORK MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 
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THRIFTCRAFT 


Reclaiming old furniture, refinish- 
ing worn floors, revarnishing the 
wood work, are all worth while jobs 
in ordinary times. Now they are 
that and more. 


—they make greater savings when 
labor costs more and the price of 
new things is higher. 

—they release labor for more im- 
portant work. Doing the little 
thriftcraft things yourself saves more 
costly upkeep expense later. 


There is no economy in putting 
off the repainting of the house or 
the refinishing of a floor. Every 
day beyond the time when these 
surfaces need protection is a direct 
loss. 


But just as there is economy in 
having the dest painter on your big 
jobs, there is economy in getting 
the best kind of paint, varnish, stain 
orenamel. Glidden users generally 
have found that this is so. With 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes for 


the little things, Glidden Endurance 
Paint for outside painting and a 
special kind for every other use, 
they can always be sure of the same 
good results no matter what kind of 
upkeep work they undertake. 


Let the Glidden Dealer advise you. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories 
San Francisco Cleveland Toronto Reading 
Branches 
New York Chicago Kansas City Boston Pittsburgh London 
Stocks in principal cities 


_ 
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(Concluded from Page 107) 
know when or how it is coming along to 
help; or streak away to leave you wabbling 
on the reef of your fate. Let me tell a 
pertinent story: 

“It was in Atlanta, the ninth day of last 
December. I hadn’t played there in fifteen 
years. This made me apprehensive, be- 
cause I realized an entirely strange au- 
dience would be present. Reaching the 
stage of the auditorium, which has a 
colossal seating capacity, | was apprehen- 
sive of the size of the place. I walked 
dispiritedly to the piano. But when I 
struck a few chords to test the acoustics I 
found them so fine and the instrument in 
such excellent condition that my mood 
swung round. That recital was one of the 
most successful, in all respects, 1 ever had. 

“*Success of course affects character. It 
develops some, dwarfs others. Where suc- 
cess is a stimulant there is constant artistic 
growth. For myself I can say that I have 
tried consistently to do my best. But I 
never work by either schedule or rote. No 
regular pr actice— nowadays. 

‘The concert is the place where I study 
my resources—iur defects and excellences. 
It is this playing under high pressure that 
shows us up. Playing a program is like 
tuning up a high-powered racing car; itisa 
trial, to determine just where you stand. 
The time between concerts is only an inter- 
lude to enable me to try to make the wrong 
things right—to get straightened for the 
next public test. 

‘I try to avoid holding any false notions 
about myself, for the reason that such a 
viewpoint brings an erroneous perspective, 
injurious ultimately to ability. So you see 
there is no other sensible thing to do. I 
have my day’s work to perform—so much 
practice, for the smoothing of what requires 
smoothing; or aconcert; or perhaps a train 
ride to reach some city where | must play. 

“I’m unusually busy from October until 
June. The remainder of the year I slow 
down and try to get better acquainted with 
my family. I used formerly to do more 
than a hundred concerts and recitals a 
season; now I find fifty a less exacting 
number. Even that gives me plenty. I 
have to keep moving.” For a moment he 
paused, before concluding: ‘‘And I try 
seriously to be myself.”’ 


Human, After All 


From Hofmann to Heifetz, in the matter 
of years, you drop a few pegs—from forty- 
two to eighteen, to be mathematically 
exact. Which may impel some to exclaim: 
‘My! if he’s the best violinist now what 
will he be twenty-four years hence, at 
Hofmann’s age?” 

Imperceptibly changed, in all probabil- 
ity, so far as the public can perceive. For 
there are tales, true enough, of this Russian 
boy’s playing at six and nine and twelve, 
which compare favorably with his playing 
of to-day. The reason is plain enough and 
incontrovertibly a fact: Jascha Heifetz 
has genius. 

We were interested in the Heifetz of 
everyday routine because that side of him 
though knowing him intimately through 
the medium of his art—was a blank. And 
perhaps one other cause of curiosity lay in 
reports of the boy’s unresponsiveness to 
mental plumbings. 

But he must have felt a freer mood the 
afternoon we touched hands for the first 
time, for he lost completely for an hour 
that solemn cast of countenance which 
during public playing is invariably his. 

Other topics than music interested him 
that day; and he plunged quickly at them as 
though seeking to defer the ultimate subject. 

‘It’s good to be here’’—inclining his 
head to include the corner room of his 
Central Park West apartment—‘“‘after 
traveling over the country.”” Hofmann’s 
attitude, all over again. ‘* My friends are 
in New York, so it seems almost like home. 
I'm becoming accustomed to the city; but 
when I came here a year and a half ago I 
was dazed. No other place quite like it. 
Nothing such as the lights of Broadway. 
I’ll never forget the effects they had upon 
me when I walked that street the evening 
I arrived. The glare and people rushing 
made me dizzy.” 

He smiled at the thought, and slipped 
farther down into a corner of the couch. 
Still reserved, but thawing into his real 
self—less conscious of formality, which his 
clothes may have impelled him to feel. He 
had just come from a Philharmonic con- 
cert, and the spell of a public appearance 
still clung. 


THE SATURDAY 


“It’s a relief to know you can smile,” I 
remarked after explaining the nature of my 
presence. He grinned at that. 

““Of course I can,” he declared, “when 
I may. But I must be serious in my work.’ 
He fingered his watch chain. “‘Someone 
out West referred to me as ‘iron-faced.’ 
I’m sorry to give that impression; but 
wouldn’t the reverse be more unwelcome? 
Fancy a violinist bobbing and swaying 
before his audience with an india-rubber 
face! Scarcely becoming. I think the 
people who object to my kind of repose 
might criticize what could be misinter- 
preted into some attempt at familiarity. 

‘I want the public’s esteem; it’s a thing 
au arlist prizes. But J wish the people 
might understand my point of view when 
I play to them; perhaps after a while they 
will. Because I am not so coldly calculat- 
ing as some think; really I’m not. I feel 
the music—here.’’ He dropped a hand over 
his left side, and came erect again. Hisman- 
ner warmed too. 

“It shouldn’t be what they see or think 
they see that should form their opinions. 
The hearing conveys the essence of the 
story; and no bodily contortions or rhap- 
sodical twistings of countenance should 
be mistaken for emotion—which tone and 
interpretation only can give.” 

leifetz leaned forward. I had felt he 
would do that. He seemed eager to impress 
that beneath his calm exterior he nurses 
passions which he prefers giving his audi- 
tors through his violin; and that no 
threats or cajolery could induce him to 
change. He was fairly into his subject; 
no longer the shy sensitive boy of ten min- 
utes before—dreading having to talk about 
himself. 

‘I respect my audiences,”” he resumed, 
“‘and learn from them often. Still, my 
opinions have to come first. I’m independ- 
ent; otherwise where would individuality 
be? Or the faith an artist must have in 
himself to be one?” 

“Or your effort to become the greatest 
in your field?” I interjected. “‘You un- 
doubtedly have striven to be that?” 

“Yes,” he admitted; then caught him- 
self awkwardly as though surprised into a 
confession out of place. 

There fell then a silence, in which I 
watched for some sign of the workings of a 
youthful mind so musically mature. But 
he was armored, from the dark crown of his 
freshly trimmed hair to light-topped patent- 
leather shoes; and his slender body, too, 
which suggested nothing so much as a 
smoothly coiled spring. 

‘If people only knew me better,”’ he 
said regretfully, “‘I’d seem more like them 
than they think. Only the other day I got 
a letter, and the writer rejoiced in some 
mistake I had made playing a concerto. 
‘Now that | heard you actually skip a note 
I feel better about you; you must be 
human, after all.’ It made me happy,” he 
elated, ‘‘that someone had discovered I am 
no machine; that I’m vulnerable. For I 
am like other folks. The violin isn’t my 
whole life. I'd die if I had nothing else to 
do but practice and play. Really, there’s 
a lot that interests me outside music. 
Motion pictures and photography and my 
automobile I’m a fiend of a driver.’ 


Four Great Essentials 


He proceeded to relate the incidents of 
a certain journey he had taken last fall, a 
country-road drive at a racing clip. And he 
seemed in his story of his manipulation of 
the controls to take in it as keen a pride as 
in his fiddling gift. 

I remembered at that moment certain 
remarks of Heifetz in his childhood days, 
when he was charged with having been 
rather vigorous at play. He laughed a 
spontaneous unrestrained burst of mirth 
at the question: “Is it true you chased all 
the other youngsters off your block, and 
that ‘rough-house’ might have served as 
your middle name?”’ 

“It is yet,” interposed his manager, 
who was sitting in. ‘‘ Never on time in his 


life, and ready to fight when you make him 
hurry. 

Things were becoming more illuminative, 
with the real Heifetz emerging to the sur- 
face. Nor was it simple to lead him back 
into the theme; he 


wanted to talk about 
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dogs and swimming and other matters less 
relevant to the issue. We led him at 
length, circuitously, back into the main 
channel 

“What are the essentials to becoming 
the greatest violinist?” 

He stared at that, straight across the 
room and out of a window, where his eyes 
must have observed a strip of gold in the 
sky. 

‘The capacity, I suppose,” he replied, 
with no self-consideration in his tone. ‘‘We 
hear much talk about ‘method,’ which I do 
not comprehend. What is method? One 
violinist plays in one way; an equally good 
violinist plays the same composition in 
anothe *r and possibly an equally satisfying 

tyle. Bacl hh has two hands and uses them 

a little differently perhaps, to suit his indi 
vidual endeavors. Method is no more, no 
less either, than part of individuality. 
When I play Bach I play in the manner 
suitable to Bach,” he explained; ‘“‘the 
same way with Saint-Saéns, with every 
composer whose works are of my repertoire. 

“But always,” he averred, and his face 
set in its most serious moment of that 
hour-long talk, “there are four essentials 
to the perfect or nearly perfect violin 
achievement: First, talent, which must be 
inborn; then, technic, without which one 
is powerless to execute freely if one has to 
give to technic too much attention: then, 
clearness in perceiving the composer's 
intent —getting into the heart of his mes 
sage; and lastly, phrasing, which I hold 

can be done in a variety of ways 

He got up after that and shook the legs 
of his trousers into place before finishing 
what it was evident were to be his conclud- 
ing remarks: 

“It’s hard work, learning to do some one 
thing unusually well. I ought to know. 
Since I was three I have toiled and studied 
all the time, first with my father and then 
with Auer. Don’t imagine everything 
came to me out of a clear sky. But there 
are rewards for the sacrifices and the 
labors we have to make to get somewhere; 
such as having the critics pronounce you a 
better artist than you may personally 
think.” 


Casals’ Celestial Cello 


I missed touching hands with Pablo 
Casals. When I went to find him he had 
gone—down into Mexico, concertizing, 
thence to California. But I remembered 
him —that last New York recital of his in 
Aeolian Hall, when he played as though he 
had a score of fingers, instead of the ten 
allotted to humans. His cello that after 
noon was like some celestial instrument 
The program finished I had seen him 
reserved, his serious face unrelaxed, his 
eyes still philosophically thoughtful 

In the street one would pass him for a 
college professor; he has the professorial 
air. A great violinist—one of the truly 
distinguished artists who has a kind word 
ever on his lips for other musicians — once 
remarked: ‘Casals has the finest bow that 
ever touched strings.”” He included fiddlers 
in that completely sweeping utterance 
which calls to mind that it was with the 
violin that Casals earned his first franc 

He was twelve then; ashy dreamy-eyed 
youngster with more hair crowning his 
head than he wears now at forty-two. He 
had traveled the few miles from his birth 
place — Vendrell, Spain— to Barcelona. The 
first conductor of the opera heard him 
play; but a place among the first violins 
was only an incident. At that age Casals 
was strangely mature, taking music with 
the deep seriousness of the classical nature 
He had been studying since he was five 
with his father—organ, the piano, composi- 
tion 

Shortly before his departure for Mexico 
Casals was talking with his close friend and 
musical representative, Jorge Keen A 
grate fire leaped before them, and into the 
flames the cellist was staring —‘‘seeing 
many things denied me,” explained Mr 
Keen 

‘I had to turn to the cello,’ Casals was 
saying; “‘it is the instrument having the 
widest capacity for expression; one may 
philosophize upon it. 

That epitomizes the man. The two B's 
Bach and Beethoven—form his musical 








foundation. At seventeen, after all - em- 
bracing musical studies at the Madrid 
Royal Conservatory, he was sent to the 
famous Servais school for cellists, in Brus 
sels. He was a pensioner by order of Queer 
Maria Christina; but an odd _ incident 
deprived him of that monetary aid 

It was the custom to select pupils by 
examination in open competition, which 
the public was privileged to attend. Casals 
a queer, almost pinched-looking lad in hi 
Spanish clothes, sat waiting until the last 
All the others had played; the judges and 
auditors may have been fatigued. 

There was, it seems, a brief discussion 
about the work Casals should play. He 
preferred Bach, but the inclination of the 
examiners was for a fantasie by Servais 
This composition did not impress the young 
cellist as any adequate test no opportu 
nity in it to disclose the classical trend. He 
rebelled a bit, but played the fantasie 
after an astounding interpretation of some 
Bach. They welcomed him eagerly after 
that; but Casals seemed distrait. And the 
next day he went home Somehow the 
Servais school didn’t appeal 

Count Morphy, the Spanish queen’ 
secretary and early musical guide to the 
present King Alfonso, was displeased 
Shortly after the boy's arrival at his home 
he found his pension stopped and the 
horizon of his future rather vague 

He loved Spain, yet she seemed inca 
pable of offering what he needed. So at 
eighteen Paris found him, and Edouard 
Lamoureux too; which did not surprise the 
patrons of the Lamoureux orchestra con 
certs when they first heard the slender lad 
play. Even then he had the spark. Noth 
ing like his cello tones had reached their 
hearing before; no such dazzling, su- 
premely nonchalant technic had come to 
their notice 

And then began his conquest of other 
European cities, and his name was passed 
on until Emma Nevada, the soprano, 
heard. Listening one day to his cello per- 
formance she said: ‘“‘Will you go to 
America with me?” 

The older generation of concert patrons 
may recall the Pablo Casals of those days, 
of twenty years ago. Musicians remember 
him, and the standard the youthful Casals 
set then seemed always out of reach of 
cellists who came after 


“Oh, yes,” they would say of some illus 
trious newcomer; ‘‘a fine artist, but speak 
ing of cellists—did you ever hear Pablo 

Casals?’ 


That was the way of it. 

Then the autumn of 1915, and Pablo 
Casals once more—the Casals who had 
grown; who had been sent for by Grieg to 
play for him as he lay dying; who had had 
conferred on him innumerable rare orders, 
including the Beethoven gold medal of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society of London 


Called to Barcelona 


But it is no easy thing to induce him to 
talk. He prefers to listen, an inconspicuous- 
looking man of average size and build, 
wearing a mild expression that contradicts 
his classically active mind And if one 
were to ask him he would say in that shy 
way of his: “‘Knowledge? The more I 
know the less I know.” 

In the morning — Jorge Keen has seen it 
done often — Casals goes from his bed to his 
cello. The Bach preludes, it appears, form 
his favorite musical appetizer. Later on 
one may hear him playing for hours; then 
see him busy at his desk on some piece of 






manuscript. For Casal a composet 
though most people do not know~ of a 
symphony or two, and other compositions 
in the classical style 

“*He has the clear calm mind of the man 
of culture,” explained Jorge Keer lo 
popularize Bach and Beethoven seems to 
have been an all-consuming aim. Yet there 
has prevailed his love to compose, which 
grow and a desire to conduct a syn 
phony orchestra. He is a good son, as 
well Every ummer he pends with hi 
mother in Spain--with Mrs. Casals, who 


was Susan Metcalfe, the American soprano 
Perhaps some day he may lay aside his 

favorite instrument; one can never tell 
The directors of the newly organized Bar 
celona orchestra want him. To be the best 
is Casals’ way. He is a young man still 
Who knows but that he may be the best in 
other directions?” 

The fourth of an illustrious quartet, each 
a distinct personality — human, eager to the 
last notch of individual enthusiasm. 
Reigning 1) the seats of the might 
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Ask your dealer to demonstrate this high searing flame “A 
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They'll Make You Happy, Too 


Kvery meal deliciously cooked, and your kitchen’s always comfort- 
able—with the dependable New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 


Steaming hot water day and night for your kitchen, laundry and 
bath—with the New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. 


\ ul ret of New Pertection satistaction 1s \Mlore than 3,000,000 housewives now use New 
ic Long B Chimnev Burner It is ready to Perfection Cook Stoves. They are sold by all 
the tant von ont it tur every drop ot good dealers Get a New Pr rtection Oven too 

tand drives it t bakes perfectly 
gainst the utensil, And the See vour dealer or write for FREE booklet No. 
Hame stays where you set 1t—without smoke ot 3403, with compl te information on New Perfec 
l bur t re brass a last for years. tion Stoves and Water Heat rs 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7532 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


HOUSEHOLD 
li PRODUCTS 
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Make Things Grow 
By Right Pruning 


The big oranges you had for breakfast are not the result 
of chance. Neither are the rich rosy apples the kiddies 
like so well. Both are the product of the expert grower. 
American Beauty roses never grow wild. They too need 
the expert —the florist who knows exactly how. 


These are the men who make things grow by right 
pruning. They know the result of pruning and the 
need of doing it well. To know pruning is to know 
pruning shears and so these same men have long ago 
discovered the Pexto kind. They look for quick smooth- 
cutting and minimum of effort and they find both in Pexto. 


The kind these experts use is none too good for you. 
You want your trees, shrubs and hedges to grow and 
thrive. And Pexto Pruning Shears will help you get these 
good results. You can identify the Pexto Dealer by 
Pexto Tool Displays—displays of specially selected kinds. 


A Practical Pruning Book 


The Little Pruning Book by F. F. Rockwell, a widely known 
writer with practical pruning experience, tells how, when and 
where to prune for the most vigorous and healthy growth. Send 
50 cents for this 48-page book today. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Address Correspondence to 2191 W. Third Street, Cleveland, Ohi» 


Southington, Conn 


100% American for 100 Years @eeeeen 


FOUNDED IN 1819 
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“The Mark 
of the Maker’’ 


is on these Good Tools 






Braces, Auger Bits, 
Chisels, Pliers, 
Wrenches, 
Pipe Wrenches, 
Hammers, Hatchets, 
Screw Drivers, Squares, 
Dividers, Compasses, 
Pruning Shears, 
Snips for Cutting Tin and 
Sheet Metal, 
Tinsmiths’ and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Tools 
and Machines, 
Locks and Hardware. 
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UTHORITY, in America, means indi- 
vidual service for the general good. 
Such service has given authority in the 
glove field to Hansen builders. They are 
not content with making gloves of elegance 
and long wear, but every Hansen is designed 
for its specific field—thus reducing individ- 
ual effort and promoting the general good. 


Write for the Hansen Glove Book. It shows 
many of 500 styles—dress glove or heavy- 
service gauntlet, fur-lined mitten or that 
popular compromise between glove and 
gauntlet, the “‘Stubby Cuff,” for motoring. 


Your style of Glove, Gauntlet or Mitten is 
in the Hansen line. Good dealers have 
Hansen Gloves in variety and will get any 
style not in stock. Write for book and 
select your style. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing 
Company 


100P Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAND BAR in the Mississippi may be 
called the fat of the land. It con- 
tains an aggregation of adventurous 

soil, contributions from Iowa farms, pieces 
of Ohio hills, rock flour from the Rocky 
Mountains, golden sand front the Yellow- 
stone, brown dust from Wyoming and vol- 
canic ashes, wind-blown from craters. 
These are combined with mineral salts, the 
sweepings and the scum of many rivers, 
and all form a rich soil that is eager to pro- 
duce corn or grass, trees or flowers. 

Though soil is composed chiefly of rock 
it is a combination of rock dust, chemicals 
and organic matter. It may be made from 
marble, coal or volcanic lava. A little of 
almost everything may be in a yard of soil, 
and numerous are the forces which had a 
part in its compounding. Dust, quantities 
of it, falls upon the earth from other 
worlds; dust from shooting stars becomes 
soil! 

With ten boys and girls I examined the 
ore and mineralized quartz piled by the 
top of three old prospect holes. The chil- 
dren pocketed a number of pieces of the 
shining peacock-colored quartz. Then we 
climbed down into one of these shallow 
holes, which was about four feet deep, that 
had been blasted into rock. All were as- 
tonished that the thin coat of soil surface, 
like a coat of dark-gray paint on the solid 
rock, was less than one inch thick. They 
felt of it and pried their fingers between it 
and the bedrock upon which it lay. They 
were excited over this glimpse of geology 
and wondered if everywhere solid rock was 
just beneath the surface; so we climbed 
two miles to where miners had blasted a 
tunnel into the mountain side. Here again 
was solid rock with just a thin green-gray 
blanket of soil covering 

‘If we were to extend this shaft through 
the earth,” I told them, ‘‘we should not 
strike any more soil until we came out on 
the other side; in China, perhaps.” 


Studies in Soil Depth 


As we stood by the entrance of this tun- 
nel I said: “‘I wonder if you boys and girls 
realize that once upon a time, many million 
years ago, this round earth was solid stone; 
not a bit of dust or mud or soil upon it; no 
green grass, no pines, none of the colored 
flowers, no bears, fish or butterflies. Stone 
has the quality which enables it to go 
through more changes than any other 
thing that we can think of. Through the 
action and interaction of chemical and 
other forces of Nature the solid rock sur- 
face of the earth has slowly decayed and 
formed a thin covering of soil. Over wide 
areas of many hilly and mountainous sec- 
tions the naked rock is exposed. Soil has 
not yet decayed in sufficient quantities to 
cover these places; or the soil is blown or 
washed off the steep slopes almost as soon 
as it forms. A bare inch of soil covers other 
regions. But there are numerous valleys 
where the soil may be a few hundred feet 
deep. This has been carried into the low- 
lands by the waters, and may have come 
from off hundreds or even thousands of 
square miles of higher regions.” 

These children were from several states, 
and all eagerly agreed that when they re- 
turned home they would dig into the earth 
where something was growing and let me 
know how deep the soil was. All but two 
found rock less than a foot below the sur- 
face. The Illinois girl struck a bowlder at 
fifteen inches, and the boy in New Orleans 
soon found water beneath the sand. 

Later one of the boys visited a recently 
drilled oil well and wrote: ‘The drill first 
went through several inches of soil, then 
struck rock, and went through layer after 
layer of different kinds of rock. Though 
down more than hz alf a mile into the globe 
it was still in rock.’ 

Soil is a magical resource. Without it the 
earth would be lifeless; with its life and 
growth giving power we and all kinds of 
life live comfortable in a mysterious and 
beautiful world. The vast forests—the 
great and splendid trees that stand like 
fixed pillars while generations of men pass 
by, the grassy plains and prairies, innu- 
merable fields of tasseled grain all golden in 
the sun, the orchards, the myriads of flow- 
ers with color bloom shining—all these 
grow from life-producing soil. 





By ENOS 


The ocean bottom has its productive soil. 
The strange and luxuriant plant life that 
waves and nods beneath the surface of the 
sea, the entangling vines and the weird for- 
ests that flourish where sharks and great 
sea fishes swim, growths of green moss and 
moss of rosy tint beneath which little fishes 
and small folk hide, kelp and other plants 
queer enough to belong to the desert flora, 
the wondrous growths in coral caves—all 
these are sustained by soil, both solid and 
in solution, that originated from the rock 
surface of the earth. 

It is said that Nature requires ten thou- 
sand years to produce an inch of soil. 
Rock—-the original raw material—is cut 
and dissolved by water, worn by wind, 
ground to flour by glaciers, wedged apart 
by ice, shattered by oft-changing heat and 
cold and crushed to powder in falling. 
Wherever rock is exposed, peaks, cliffs, 
bowlders and pebbles, its surface is alter- 
nately heated and cooled again and again. 
A thin surface layer, through expansion 
and contraction, scales or flakes off, and the 
expansion and contraction of a new surface 
takes place. Water, air and chemicals act 
on these scales—this rock waste—and 
change them into soil. In many localities a 
number of soil-making factors are working 





"together, but in places they work singly. 


Whenever air and water meet on the sur- 
face of rock they combine with the mineral 
acid of the rock, and this sets up a chemical 
action that eats into and dissolves the rock 
surface. This reduction of solid rock is ex- 
tremely slow. A cracking of the rock allows 
air and water to penetrate deeply and this 
increases the exposed surface. Crushed 
and powdered rock is by the presence of 
air, water and acid speedily made ready for 
soil. As time goes on the general shatter- 
ing, cracking and roughening of rocks by 
the erosive forces render them more ex- 
posed and more readily susceptible to the 
chemical change that prepares them to be 
producing soil. 

I saw a high cliff fall more than one hun- 
dred feet and land upon solid rock. How 
many years had water undermined and ice 
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wedged to throw it over? It was shattered 
to fragments and several truckloads of 
rock dust were at once spread out to begin 
life as soil. Young spruce trees were soon 
growing here. The fall of rocks in moun- 
tains is ever going on, reducing ounces, 
pounds and even tons of rock to powder 
near soil. 

One spring day I saw a landslide in the 
San Juan Mountains. An enormous mass 
of earth and rock slipped out of the side of 
the mountain and slid down the steep slope, 
spreading itself over an area several hun- 
dred feet long and half as wide. It ap- 
peared as though a million cartloads of 
crushed rock, coarse rock and earthy mat- 
ter had been dumped here. The mass was 
acted upon by loosening percolating waters, 
by frost and by sun heat. Two years later 
this dumping place was overgrown with 
grass, gentians, columbines and other wild 
bloom. 

Frost is a kind of slow silent dynamite 
which shatters rock large and small. Ice 
forming in the cracks and cavities of rocks 
each winter wedges and forces them apart 
Cliffs are wedged off, rock layers split 
apart and the earth's stony surface under 
mined. Deep freezing expands and up 
heaves rocks far below the surface, allowing 
the entrance of air and water, which change 
them into soil. Soil thus is forming be 
neath soil as well as upon the surface 

Possibly one-half of all the soil of the 
arth has been prepared, transported and 
spread by glaciers—the most conspicuous 
soil-producing factor. The glacier grinds 
rock to powder, which the chemistry of Na 
ture changes into plant food or soil. The 
greater part of the forests, the wild-flower 
gardens, the grassy meadows of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierras, and vast quan 
tities of grass and hay for animals and 
grain for ourselves in the Mississippi Val 
ley are grown in rich glacial drifts or de 
posits 

Roots are a hidden but an important fac 
tor in soil production. Each tree has hun 
dreds of rootlets; shrubs, flowers and 
grasses each have many roots and rootlets. 
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“PRODUCT 


In an acre there are countless thousands of 
these penetrating the earth. A rootlet fre 
quently forces itself into a tiny, almost in 
visible crack in the rock. It acts as a wedge 
through growth expansion. Dissolving wa 
ter finds its way in. Vegetable tissues, 
roots, leaves, grass and logs, when depo ited 
in water result in the formation of marsh 
gas, carbon dioxide and other gases. Deeply 
penetrating tree roots allow the water and 
gases to follow down and penetrate as 
deeply as they. Their roots also carry dis 
solving acid These hasten rock decay 
Thus, beneath the surface of every acre 
there may be thousands of wedges of roots 
and the action of water, ice and chemicals 
shattering rock, which is finally dissoived 
and reduced to soil 

Trees are sometimes planted in coral 
rock by drilling a hole much as if digging in 
ordinary soil. The lime of the coral is so 
readily soluble by the water and acids from 
the roots of the tree that soil forms rapidly 
and trees thus planted have been known to 
flourish and bear fruit within three years; 
yellow oranges from white coral! 

Lichens, which look like rock stain or 
tinted wall paper, are also an extensive soil 
producer. Lichens cover millions of square 
miles of racks and dissolve with their acids 

Karthworms move and churn up the soil, 
many million tons each year being ac 
credited to them 





The Work of Rain and Wind 


Heavy rains in tropical countries supply 
moisture so freely that they help produce 
rock disintegration without the frost which 
works in the drier regions of the North 

Erosion seizes much surface soil and car 
ries it away. This loss of soil is constant, 
and in places soil is occasionally removed 
faster than the new soil is manufactured, 
thus exposing barren rocks. This erosion 
is most rapid on steep slopes, in wind-swept 
areas and in places temporarily barren 
through the destruction of roots which 
anchored the soil or of the covering which 
protected it. Wind and water move and 
remove soil, sometimes transporting it long 
distances, though often the move is a short 
one. 

Near my mountain cabin a ragged-edged 
meadow has been born where once a lake 
rippled and sparkled in the sun and lived 
its liquid day. An intermittent stream 
coming down to the lake bed from a barren 
rock slope gradually filled it with sediment; 
it was slowly covered by a growth of vege 
tation, was buried and forgotten. Each 
storm the silt-laden water drops its load on 
the edge of the meadow, building a delta 
and covering naked rock. Grains of sand, 
sediment, fallen leaves, withered plants and 
insect remains are brought together by 
storms and combined by water into soil 
Seeds are brought to new soil beds by bird 
wind and water 

Extensive agricultural areas in China 
near deserts. Each year the winds carry 
quantities of desert dust and deposit it 
thinly over these agricultural areas. Though 
used for generations almost without fer 
tilizer the land maintains high fertility by 
means of this dust 

A volcano often covers thousands of 
square miles with an inch or of ; t 
rock dust. This is almost instantly changed 
into soil. In places fresh lava from the 
Hawaiian volcanoes is covered with vegeta 
tion at the end of three years. Presto, and 
chemical change! and lava becomes bana 
nas. Extensive farmlands in Nebraska and 
Kansas are of volcanic dust. Heat, rain 
and sunshine make this dusty flour 

A geologist has estimated that a single 
wind storm across the Sahara once carried 
nearly two million tons of dust from Africa 
and deposited it over Italy, Austria, France 
and Germany. At times wind lays tribute 
on farm lands and has been known to re 
move two inches of surface in a season. 

Soil production is ever going on at in 
creasing speed, and the wash and wear of 
wind and water never cease but in places 
are working with increased rapidity. The 
result of all this is that a great quantity of 
soil is washed and blown into the sea and 
lost. But much removed soil is overspread 
upon existing soil, so that the depth over 
most areas is deepening and the quantity 
of soil is increasing. 
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She is a study in white—a perfect picture of Springtime. Even 
the dog is no whiter than the shoes she wears. She has used 
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It picks your pocket while you look on! 


The last pre-war figures show America’s fire loss at the as- 
tounding figure of $2.10 per person per year. This is what 
you and everyone else in America paid to fire in 1913—four 
times as much as the Frenchman paid, seven times more 
than the Englishman, and far more than 
in any other country investigated. 
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If this tax you pay to fire earned you im Eo oe oe ee 
munity from it, perhaps the cost would be 

justified. ! 

But fire grants no such stay—its threat is . 

omni-present. Conflagrations still rage + 

particularly in America where its toll is 


greatest. . j 


We have built our towns in a hurry and 
in the haste have overlooked the fact that 
“fireproofed’’ to have proper emphasis 
should be read ‘‘firep-roofed.’’ For the 
easy path for fire through a community is 
across that community’s roofs. Not 
always are roofs the kindling point but 
invariably they mark its course—unless 
they are built to repel fire. 





In Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing lies the 
answer to both community and personal 
fire safety. For in this fire-safe roofing, 
adaptable alike to factory or home, ware- 
house or public building, is nature’s rock- 
like fibre, Asbestos—that repels fire, limits 
its destruction and protects your property. 


It is of first and vital importance that you 
protect your own property against fire loss 
because this self-protection when taken col- 
lectively means the fire safety of America. 





There is a Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing on this list that on your building will 
protect you from fire’s scourge. 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 






Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings: Through— 


Asbestos Built-Up Roofing; Asbestos 
Ready Poofing; Corrugated Asbes 


ae 
tos Roofing; Colorblende Shingles; / . 
Transite Asbestos Shingles % es Os 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 





























Now York Chp and its allied products 
10 Factories Branches in 63 Large Cities 
INSULATION 
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PACKINGS 
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Ditto 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO DUPLICATE 





‘Ditto Saved This Firm 
$16,000 in One Year 


Over in Detroit, a well-known automobile company issues 
an average of 100 sets of shop orders every day. 


From 14 to 30 copies of each order must be made. 


Vhe Ditto Mark. Under the carbon-manifolding process, 24 typists 
were kept busy at this work. 


They had to write out and check each memorandum 
four times. 


Even so costly errors often slipped in. 


Then the Office Manager 
installed Ditto Service 


All waste motion stopped. 
The first year Ditto saved the salaries of 20 typists or $14,400 
* » « Ditto » » purchase on typewniters or 1,600 

« « Ditlo « this company a total of $16,000 


w) 


Ditto reproduces writing, typing, drawing in the speediest and 
most accurate way. 


Ditto has saved money for thousands of firms in 311 lines of business. 
Ditto used to be called the Commercial Duplicator. 

Ditto will save money for you in your business, large or small. 
Write for the Ditto book on your business letterhead. 


Duplicator Manufacturing Company - Chicago 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Ditto 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO DUPLICATE 
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Lhe Story of the Attempted Revolution im Seattle 


By EDGAR LLOYD HAMPTON 


ER a6 “8 
A Part of the Equipment Available if Required. 
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It is unquestionably < 
quality untformby 
this tire since the be : 
and to our steadfast 
build America's best tire. 


Every man and every machine in our 
great new plant is trained toward” 
end—and every Horse-Shoe Tire proves t 


“Remember the Horse-Shoe Tread”... 


HoiSe-Snor Tres - 


RACINE AUTO TIRE COMPANY, RACINE; WIS 
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car has the necessary stillness for quiet conversation. 


Free from noisy gears, devoid of echoing sounds from axle 
and transmission, the Hyatt-equipped closed-car has all the 


tranquillity of a drawing-room. 


In this elimination of distracting noises—in softly cush- 
ioning the multitude of sound-producing shocks—Hyatt 
Bearings are serving both motorist and motor car builder by 
enhancing in the closed-car the element of quietness. 


HYATT QUIET BEARINGS 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT 
TO “VRAVELING MEN 
WHO SELL SHOES 


This message is chiefly to shoe salesmen who have just 
started out on the road this season or who, for any other 
reason, have not had much experience selling Nedlin- 


soled shoes. 


It aims to point out the advantage, to 


them, of selling Nedlin-soled shoes to their customers. 


‘There are many reasons for this advan- 
tage, but the chief of these is that it is 
good business policy to sell Neolin-soled 
shoes to the retailer because these shoes 
serve so well that they enhance his repu- 
tation with his customers and your reputa- 
tion with him. 


His trade—the men and women who 
finally decide the fate of any merchan- 
dise—have aAPpprort ed Neolin Soles. 

This approval is so strong that 12,000,000 
pairs already have been sold. 


he only possible reason for this im- 
mense sale is that Nedlin Soles have 
made good in use. 


They have made good by delivering an 
extraordinary kind of wear—months of 
extra wear per pair. 


In addition, they are waterproof and 
very comfortable—and people like these 
qualities. 


Particularly do people like to have 
service shoes with Nedlin Soles—men’s 
business shoes, women’s walking shoes, 
boys’ shoes, sensible shoes for growing 
girls and the smaller children. 


You may be sure that every case of such 
shoes you sell your customers will be 
Live merchandise in their hands. 


And selling merchandise that moves is 
what makes future business good — for 
your house and you. 


The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Note: Your factory can get Neolin Soles promptly, making your 


delrvertes Certain. The quality of Neolin Soles 1s, of COUT Se, INT artable. 


eolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. | P 
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the city’s midst, en route to Russia; and that ar 
revol was planned or at least discussed at the same 
time. 

A these different elements arrived in the city they 
joined the labor union Here, in truth, was a force whict 
if it didn’t look out might be used for a purpose. So they 
insinuated themsel ve nto the unions; practically ever) 
trade and craft in the city gave elbowroom and auricular 
attention to a new and increasi! rly loud-mo ied con 
t | eemed | ipe vigorous and tert Diy it tent 
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»bserved by all parties until its expiration, March fifteent! 


Whereupon the workers claimed that the international 
othicer hadt yright to sign the contract without consulting 


the workers 


The world at large, through the columns of the daily 








pre is fairly well informed regarding the merits and de 
merits of this controversy; union men, I believe, largely 
adhere to the Metal Trades Coun argument: the rest 
of the country seems inclined to believe the Government 


In any event in the light of later developments the conten 





tior mportant chiefly as a fact which led swiftly and 
inevit yevents so much more dramatic that the public 
at lar t least the Seattle public entirely torgot the 
ence ot shipyard 
Phe men finall: ted to strike lo be brief about it 
they did strike. Bitterly denouncing Mr. Piez and th 
CGovernme! it le ( walked out 5.500 of then 
eve hipyard in Seattle sed its gates with a bang, and 
! m-dolla i-week pay Tr eased pa ipt is to 
make mie people i 
e odd thing about the whole affau that the men did 
not want te trike Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
tru though that was not their wish “They made u 
? ich was the burden of the song forever reiterated 
I have a friend in the bond busine A department of 
I mpany buys Liberty Bonds when they are offered 
t ol se ng their Libe Bond In ell listened to 











I did not want to sell my Libe Bonds but they made 
é iid one shiy ird worke 
Il had expected to keep 1 Libert Bonds but the 
iit i t Li a i il t M Vile ! i ju k rt out 
of the hospital and I have doet 
l was n ng mone more than I ever did before 
eight dolla i da but the made u trike Now it’] 
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ViOlats ola contract il) pir ‘ ‘ 
provoked sat perfect t on the proj 

More exasperating to trikers than the 
tude, however, was that of the hnipyard owners; f 
only had they closed their gates but they gave forth 1 
ign of reopening them. They had made mone 
mone ‘his money they now proceeded to deposit in t} 
banks, and bought tickets for Southern California in sear 

a much-needed rest If this had been a street 
telephone strike it might have been different; but you 
not have to build ships for several years at a time if i 
not care to. Besides, the Government had now cancel 
practically all the eattle hipyard contract 

So the shipyards lay as dead as a last year's bird ( 
It was not a question of 25,000 vacant jobs erving aloud f 
mebody to come and f them; it was a question 
9,000 yb ‘ than there were before In other w 
there was no shipbuilding busine in Seattle 

It wa L pM i he pole ind « i era rt tute 
affair it illed fo uli the ‘ i hat the eatt 
Metal ( our had more nar t had, a tte 
ward developed Here was a strike f interna nal is 
portance, inve ng basic principle vhich had to be we 
put hich could not be von be iuse the ther pa ; } 
co er was not at home 


Just to Show Mr. Piez 














One of the ‘‘Food Kitchens"’ Provided by the Strike Committee for Strikers 
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Purposely Made 
for Everything You 
















































Wi P ° d Purposely Made for Every Purpose h 
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3. Automobile Finish White N 
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>. Auto Klean Gray A} 
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Your Paint Questions For All Time 


HIS definite chart is the expert advice of our Service Department. 

Seventy years of study and test have given Lucas products such a 
combination of materials as will produce the most satisfactory results for 
each purpose intended. 


The chart indicates for any article a finish purposely made for it, and 
the use to which it is put. This is only another example of the pains- 
taking Lucas thoroughness, and the value that comprehensive and studied 
assortment gives. 


The materials used in Lucas Paints are always of the highest quality 
and proven merit. Each raw material is subjected to five different tests in 
our enormous laboratories and must measure up to our fixed standards 
Every Lucas product is the result of painstaking study both in the laboratory 
and on the job—the protective as well as beautifying qualities of every kind 
of paint applied to every kind of surface and subjected to all conditions. 


It is for that reason that the name Lucas on a package of Paint, Stain, 
Enamel or Varnish is the modern guarantee of quality and successful results 
to both the dealer and consumer. 


John lucas&Co..ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH OAKLAND, CAL. 


jrcas Paints 


Varnishes-Stains-Enamels 
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GENUINE W 
FULL WEIGHT 


A $3,000.00 Saving 
Turned into a $100,000.00 Loss 


homely illustration of the difference in rust- 

resistance between Byers and other pipe, is fur- 
nished by the photographs on this page. As Byers 
pipe /ooksexactly like anyother pipe, it has frequently 
happened that different kinds of galvanized or 
black pipe have been mixed up and installed 
in the same building, asshown. (Name on request.) 

The same service, the same age, identical conditions of 
corrosive attack—yet how differently these pipes turned out 
after being put to the test of time and service! The building 
is still young—but the inferior pipe soon will have to be 
replaced at a terrific cost. 

In a certain large metropolitan building, the initial saving 
effected by using pipe cheaper than Byers was $3,000.00. 
The total cost of the pipe installed was $45,000.00. Replace- 
ment started after five years, and has been continued ever 
since. The total ultimate replacement cost will exceed 
$100,000.00. The case is typical. 

In residences and smaller buildings, ten or twenty dollars 
initially saved by using pipe cheaper than Byers, may later 
cause failures costing several hundred dollars. 


In hundreds of buildings investigated, genuine wrought 
iron pipe of the Byers quality after 20 to 40 years’ service 
has been found depreciated less than 10 or 15 per cent, 
while other pipe in the same and nearby buildings has 
occasioned costly pipe replacements after only five or ten 
years’ service, the failures increasing from year to year as 
the buildings grow older. Illustrated literature on request. 


A.M.BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 ~- PITTSBURGH-PA. 
New York ~- Boston — Chic ago ~ Dallas 


Distributors in all large jobbing centers 
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Vers Pipe fas the Name and Year rolled in every Jengt 











The pipes marked 
B are genuine 
wrought iron of the 
Byers quality. The 
pipes marked St 
are made of cheap- 
er material. 
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“like putting a new 
ribbon in a typewriter” 


HE “Refill’’ feature of Colgate’s 

‘Handy Grip”’ is there to give you 
both convenience and thrift—and its 
operation is even simpler than changing 
the ribbon on a typewriter. 


For the metal Grip (or socket) is threaded, and 
the threaded stick of soap screws in. When yout 
soap is nearly gone, screw out the stub and screw 
in a “Refill"’ Stick (just the soap alone), which 
saves you the cost of a new metal box. 


As a still further economy you can wet the 
stub you took out and press it to the top of 
the * Refill’’—it sticks there. You thus add (in 
itead of throwing away) soap enough for 50 
more of those cool, comfortable Colgate shaves 


COLGATE & CO Est blis! 806 New York 


f y word: ¢ Mis § 
t f J 12th, 1919. Wew nd y« 
f f ¢ & Perf i Shaving Crean y an 
t know t v ve Colgat B ‘ 
npa ! ise tl Handy Gris t t 
nt and econon " ‘ We can dott npartial 
k f vin u > and Cr 
A & Dept. P, 199 Fulton w York 
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the distinguishing matk 


of good brake lining - 


This is not the time to 
Waste money 1n motor 
equipment. Buyreputable 
tires, good oil and quality 
brake lining like 





Raybestos 1S guaranteed to 
wear one yeal You get real 
value for every dollar ex 
pended. Avoid makeshifts, 
“cheap” lining and imitations. 


THE RAYBESTOS 
COMPANY 


Bridgeport Conn 


the brake lining with 
the silver edge 
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‘ Continued from Page 123) In any event all interested forces now pointed out to him. It was explained that are reproduced here, under the he 
ym the very first. With the coming of the became excessively busy; and thenceforth he absence of gas in hospitals would surely Stop Before It’s Too Late 
reat shipbuilding industry to Seattle the their utterances assumed an extra note of bri ig death to many of the inmates 
nion Record, for years the ne wspaper of authority. “We shall make no exemptions!”’ reiter- **A general strike cannot win unless one 
k he labor unions, blossomed glibly forth A committee was appointed on publicity. ated Leon Green, whose name is not Leon two things happens: Either the shipowne: 
‘ from a more or less radical weekly into a Through this mouthpiece all authentic an- Green,and whoto-dayisin hiding, afugitive and Piez must yield or else the worker 
\ much more radical daily. nouncements were to be made. This com- from justice, with his bail fixed at ten thou- must be able to control the situation | 
j It is a well-patronized paper; it under- mittee began to function: sand dollars! force. The latter method no doubt woul 
t takes to be and is the meth nw ce of practi- For even long-suffering Americans some- be welcomed by the agitators and the bab 
" ally every local union in Seattle. And it is “Plans are perfected by the workers to times do get mad! blers of Bolshevikism But the latts 
vell edited; no city daily employs shrewder feed the strikers at places which will be As the vastness of the situation more method is bound to be squelched without 
vriters—men who are able to draw from announced later by this committee. fully dawned upon their minds the people much ado, and you decent union met 
any subject all t is init. In lay- “A committee has been appointed to be became silent, extremely thoughtful. No Seattle will bethesufferersthen. A reve 
ng their plans fe ojectnowsorapidly known as the Committee on Tactics, to wheel of industry had yet ceased to turn; and some of your leaders are talking of a 
progressing the radicals did not overlook work out plans to extend the strike to other nevertheless there was a noticeable decrease revolution —to be successful must have 
j the Union Record; they seemed to own it localities, and to be in readiness to be dis- of all kinds of noise inthe city—ahushsuch a country-wide application. There isn’t a 
' or at least to direct its daily utterances. patched to any place that the General Com- as precedes the coming of a tornado chance to spread it east of the mountai: 
Throughout its entire existence the Rec- mittee may deem expedie nt, to carry on the For this might be a tornado, who could There isn’t a chance to spread it south of 
' rd had talk class consciousness; but work. say? Assuredly there would be violence. ‘Tacoma, and to-day fifty per cent of the 
’ itterly it must have purchased new fonts “An executive committee has been ap- Those Bolsheviks—their past acts were unions of Tacoma have turned down th 
f ee type in which to print its pet pointed toformulate waysand means. This well known, the picture of ir many prepontion fer & general strike 
; ords and P »hrases committee willmeeteverydayatoneo’clock. atrocities loomed large. And what would “Confined to Seattle, or even confined to 
\ The revolutionist, the advocate of the “Labor will feed the people. Twelve’ the I. W. W.’s do—those benighted people the whole Pacific Coast, the thing would 
\y Bolshevik idea, knocl ng at the editorial great kitchens have been provided, and who oper ly preached and practiced the la the use of force by Bolsheviks would 
loor of the Union Record now: adays be and should be quickly deait wit! 
r found ready admi on Its news J , Ss s b the Army of the United State 
'f columns teemed with incendiary doc [ di ow hese false Bolshevik leaders haven't 
' rines and screeds of a revolutionary | : i a chance on earth to win anything for 
huracter i : f oe i you in this country, because this coun 
It was at this point that the Union try is America—not Russia.” 
Record did some of its finest work. | ; Rs | 
The assistance that was so ably ten- ’ $b | This appeal, however, in commor 
dered it by the other forces who . | 3 with all others, fell upon deaf ear 
thronged the city in organized forma ) y And so they struck. The fateful hour 
tion—and who were far more respon a dragged its weary length along, final 
N ble for the trouble made than was - f arrived ind they struck! Ever 
: iny workingman or iny labor union ' shed in the city slowed down and 
vill come forth in the dénouement of nae : topped. Traffic ceased. The street 
; t tory. Suffice it to say here that : . - { ears returned to their bart The 
the Record was the mouthpiece—the jitney went back to their garage 
only publicly admitted mouthpiece Mill and |factorie padiocked ther 
; door testaurant and market 
he heaver rending tore and shops with here ind 
or Reeord: Labor there a rare and unexplainable ex 
d by the ruthless ceptior twisted the key in the lo« 
of industry had se- and painted the windows white. N 
or the destruction where it th great bu Wester: 
; the masters were met was there sound of a whee 
final struggle for turning; industrially and comme 
ibjugation of the eal it wa is dea i t ‘ 
orkingman and the enthronement of Ninevel 
epl erat wa bout to begin: the 
our was at hand We must defend Something Missing 
; ourselves or peris! sig houted the 
{ choru » the thing had occurred at 
There were quantitie of this sort of Yet the heaver did not fa 
talk, running on endle , day after did not drop | l, and t 
day, as the hara i unior ! ing in ! ( nmotion, absolute ! ence 
4 the balances I ead there t tupefactior I 
And there were the collaterals—the resembled the effect of a gunsho 
comedy company of Il. W. W.’s, the ound —thecity wasnumb. Later the 
{ nl jazz band of Bolsheviks, innumerable . r aa petite tiie = — - thing might hurt, fester, call for 
i little inde pe ndent side shows which ac- One Reason Why the City Light Plant Was Not Shut Off gery and the ambulance » I 
ri companied the main circu none of vas only numb.. 
them official, yet all intensely active and all from them food will be distributed by the overthrow of government and the destru There was tensity enough, howe 
| playing the ‘same tune labor-union provisions trades, at low cost to all tion of private property—now that the tensity like the E string of a \ 
{ men and women listened ti s music, and ‘‘Labor will preserve order. We have had a chance, an opportunity? eyed, which mightsnap at any moment. If 
the results would indicate that they be- organized a police force. And the unions, they were ver trong i pistol had been fired ona downtown street 
) lieved it believed that capital had deliber- * This police force will be as large as Chief they had voted solidly to quit to lay dow! corner ten thousand people vuld ha 
( ately planned the overthrow of labor; that Warren’s”’ [Seattle’s Chief of Police} ‘and the rimplements of toil, walk out and leave eaped stra ghtintothe air—it was like that 
the hour had been set, the die cast, andthat will represent organized labor in assistingto the city dead—a heartless thing to do! And the streets were thronged with pe 
the event if not somehow preve nted would police the city. What were the ir plans? Ten o'clock A. M , pie an endless number of pe ople They 
i speer take place “Persons having no urgent business to February sixth; and after that—what? were all walking. None of them congre 
i attend to on the streets after eight o'clock So there was silence. It wasthesilentest gated; there was no swaggering, no lool 
Veiled Threats in the evening should remain at home. city of 400,000 people that ever had beer of defiance on any face, not even the quick 
“The Executive Committee wishes the Tens of thousands of pedestrians elbowed motion of a hand. There was no loud 
j The General Strike Committee had ap- public in general to realize that all —_— rs their ways along the thoroughfares, moving talking; not a voice lifted anywhere in a 
| pointed innumerable subcommittees. As relating to the General Strike are being straight ahead, chins up, clear-eyed, some kind of argument. They just walked 
the unions met from hour to hour andfrom tended to by the committee, in its usual times smiling—but silent! and on, through the silence, through the 
| ‘ to day these committees were present, thorough manner. All details, either large And out of this silence there Tose hushed dead city, quietly but —watchfu 
a tting them on the back, giving forth “in- or small, receive like attention.” par yb Was there going to be violence? For they were sizing up the situation 
| formation.” This information must have And if so what form would it take? And And as they sized it up they felt inst 
heen similar to the other information; and This together with much more of similar vhat would ike ty do? What would the tive that something had been leit 
they must have believed it. Forone by one character was put forth by the committee Government do? Or did they not know’ the program --—withhe for the ‘ 
these unions voted on the momentous The events were of almost hourly occur about it? And what was to be the dénoue yme vita mperta thing 
question, and they voted to strike! One rence—these bulletins of authoritative and ment? This they asked each other \ t arrived would complete t} 
" undred and ten Seattle unions voted a friendly advice and instruction. Sounded peaceful though universal strike orarevo- natural drama that it 1 be a 
ympathetic strike! much as if the seat of government had al ition, machine guns and Russia At th iivertised. For up to now it i t 
\ , " At this final and fortunate fruition of ready neem ahitted did it not? hour no living person knev idvertised. The t y the 
j events the J f the propagandists papees Certain vital questions at once intruded Yet the thing was approaching, so the ( i not see it nor get the 
4 v1 yond bounds The General Strike Com- themselves in the distracted mind of the watched it watched it vit eonsul >the ited , 
mittee hasti convened ; ind fixed the hour: public. curiosity. It wa Ke watching a NW Tusé : then, at t elever t ca 
t was to n oclock A. M., February Were there to be no lights? Were the burn toward a mountain of high explo . for at elever ther day ed 
; xth. homes and the city to be left in total dar| 1 kept wondering if it would go out | el Re ed the street 
ness during the progress of thisluriddrama? fore it was too late. Yet all the time And for the first time the ne 
There will be many cheering, and there The committee from the Electrical Worker new it would not go out! ertainty the iture of the thing that 
will be some who fear Both these emotions Union had this matter in hand. This con ['wo days before the hour set n Fe i ipon ther for the Bolshe had beg 
are useful, but not too much of either. We mittee was consulted, and it made its de- ary fourth—the Seattle Da t me { iy their trur the radicals } 
re undertaking the most tremendous move cision: There were to be no lights! out with a forty-eight-point editoria prung the revolution; the Union Re 
ever made by LABOR in this country, a “We shall place the city in such a po ering its entire front page Phe a inced for the nfiscat fj 
J move which will lead—NO ONE KNOWS | tion that the strike will last but a very few Scripps paper; for twenty years it has bee roperty and its operat by tl 
‘ WHERE!” days,”’ said Leon Green, business agent of the daily support of the unior { 
the Electrical Workers Union. back of every effort of labor to better it Labor not only SHUT DOWN 
So sang the Union Record, in boldface “Then how about gas for the hospitals?"" condition It has always opposed the big ndustrie ibor REOPEN under 
type, and in capitals, which are its own. “We shall make no exemptions whatso- corporations. Its circulation is large and management of the appropriate trade 
For had not the cause been vindicated ever in regard to hospitals,” said Leon , its influence powerful. But the Star kne industries as are needed to preserve the 
the thing accomplished as foretold? No Green. the facts, and somewhere up near the topof public health and publie peace If the 
one would ever again deny the solidarity of Here now was a man who would permit _ its editorial staff is a real American! strike continues labor may feel led to re 
labor under any condition. the innocent sick to die, in behalf of So it fired its front-page bolt into the open more and more industries. UNDER 






Well. we shall see. “solidarity.”’ This situation was patiently heart of the situation; the final paragraphs (Continued on Page 131 
. y I y 

















Racine Absorbing 
Shock Strip 


is the supreme mileage achievement of the tire 
world. It is an exclusive development of 
Racine Rubber Company’s chemists. It adds 
miles and miles of extra service to Racine 
Multi-Mile Cord Tires. 











ACINE ABSORBING SHOCK STRIP is an extra strip of 
R blended rubber, of graduated resiliency, welding the tough 
rubber of the tread to the rubberized cord carcass of the tire. 
The absorbing Shock Strip creates a neutral zone midway between 
carcass and tread. This zone absorbs and equalizes blows of the road, 
distributing their force evenly through tread and carcass. It com- 
pletely eliminates danger of tread and carcass separation. 





MULTT-MILE 





RACINE MULTIE-MILE CORD TIRES » built on the proved Racine 
principle of psi strand construction. 1 Seems of Rubber-livened cords 
permit a flexibility resulting in greater mileage and greater riding comfort. 
These tires won't skid. The beveled edges of the tread hold your wheels firm 
and true. Like all Racine Rubber Company products, Racine Multi-Mile Cord 
lires are carefully EXTRA TESTED step by step through every stage of manu- 
facture. This extra care adds extra wear to Racine Multi-Mile Cord Tires just 
as it does to Racine Country Road Tires, Racine Rubber Company’s famous 
fabric tires 
For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
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UT-OF-DOORS it’s varnish time—and that should 
mean the use of Valspar—the most remarkable and dura- 
ble outdoor varnish. 


Boat-owners first discovered this. 


They found that when they varnished their boats with 
Valspar, even the parts that were constantly exposed both to 
water and weather would come through the season bright 
and fresh. When they used ordinary varnishes they had to 
revarnish such exposed surfaces two, and even three times, 
during the season. 


That is why Valspar is now used on all exterior (as well as 
interior) varnished woodwork on most yachts and motor 
boats, and also on large steamers such as, for instance, the 
United Fruit Company’s ‘‘Great White Fleet.’’ 












Varnish time is here! 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 





The reason Valspar is such a wonderful out-of-doors varnish 
is because it is both weather-proof and water-proof. — It’s 


‘*the varnish that won’t turn white.” 


It retains its brilliancy on outdoor woodwork without 
spotting, cracking or blistering, and looks new and fresh long 


VALSPAR '' : 


after ordinary varnishes have 


‘gone to pieces.” ENAMELS 
Valspar is easy to apply and a er? 
dries over night. Use it this of a | r) 
Spring when you varnish any- \ 


thing outdoors or indoors. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 458 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
tte UAENTSKES “| 


) Chicago B 


Special Offer: 
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Why No 
Two People 
Write Alike 


HE writing of the man who signs a 

million dollar check is as different from 
that of his fellow captain of industry as from 
the rude mark of the stone age artist. 


It is all scientifically explained in a free book ‘* Why 
No Two People Write Alike,’ written by C. L. 
Ricketts, the prominent handwriting expert In 
this book the author also gives a history of writing 


from earliest times to toda, 


A — il brings this book with our compliments 
It also shows how different handwritings have been 
inalyzed and charted on the Tempoint Chart, and 
how by the aid of this chart you can select readily 
ind accurately the particular Tempoint Pen that 
writes like you. 


Having found in this sure, easy manner your Tem 
point Pen, you can carry it and try it for ten whol 
days. If you're not as delighted on the tenth day 
as you were at the moment of selection, take the 
Tempoint back, and the dealer will cheerfully 


refund your money. 


In the meantime, send for this interesting book — free 
for the asking. It also pictures and describes the 
ten features that make the Tempoint Pen what it ts 


the pen that writes like you. Send a postal today. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Hlinois, U. S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE \ r Trust Building O1 Sth Ave.. New Y 


} + mM M ‘ 444 Market St San Frarx ‘ Cal Wi 
Representatives for Tempoint Fountain Pens and Eversharp Pen 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The Rowland c& ¢ pbell Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEALERS: Write for Tempoint catalog and interesting data 


on this new idea of selling by the handwriting chart 


TEMPOINT w 


tHE PEN WITH THE TEMPERED POIN1 


Right-Hand Mate to the famous Eversharp Pencil 
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railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. | 


ee Speed, More Tonnage, Less Seat 














a TY [tra tons of wheat ready for the mill are carried by this 
: z Prailmobile drawn by a light fast truck every trip it make 
Motor ‘Truc from the receiving station to the plant of the Shallaberge: 

Thousands Mill & Elevator Co pany, in Salina, K 

in Use _ The trip is made much faster by the truck and trailer than 
IZES by the teams that used to do the work and the expense pe 
Wheel Trailer trip is not so much. One ma ets more done in a day The 
1,250 Ibs | that can be moved with the equipment is greater than 
1,500 Ib when teams were used. 
? 000 Ib Usually the Trailmobile adds only from 10 to 12!9 per cent 
3,000 II to the cost of operating a truck ind doubles its capacit 
1,000 Ths, endures for years and requires no service attention 
7,000 Ibs. Frail bile ire built like truck with truck frame, truck 
10,000 Ibs. xles and truck springs to carry truck loads at truck speed 
Prack perfectly and don't sidesway. 
0.000 Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling” 
E ' The Trailmobile Company 
503-523 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, O 
Contract { Govert 
I I 

















She 
took 
his 
place 
And Earned $276.80 


in her first month 


I ILDING ANDERSON went to war. So Mildred Anderson, 


his sister, took his plac e as our representative. 





The 1 H , ocr gos The saa e 
We’ve a Place for You 
We 1 more wot 1 and men to act for us localls You n wn 
I jt ess 1 vane will “¢ porn ol deh es sie 


Scores of our workers average $1.00 an hour 
profit—$5.00, $10.00, $30.00 a week extra. 
Th iccesstu mply give to our work th ne or two or three hours a 
| | wast Tolearnallabout ircasn offer, tu 
URTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


rHE € 


961 INDEPENDENCE SOQUARI 
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Continued from Page 127 
ITS OWN MANAGEMENT. And that is 
vhy we say that we are starting on a road 


NO ONE KNOWS WHERE!” 


that leads 


And the capitals in the quotation belong 

» the perpetrators 
‘In Russia the masters refused to give 
their slaves a living wage too,”’ sang an- 
ther though unofficial document. ‘The 
Russian workers put aside the bosses and 
the tool, the Russian Government, and 


took over industry in their own interests. 





rhere is only one way out—a nation- 
de general strike, its object the 
erthrow of the present rotten system 


h produces thousands of millionaires 
lions of paupers each year. The 
Russians have shown you the way out.” 
We at least it was explicit left small 
m for doubt regarding intentions. The 


case, however, seemed to require still fur 
ul elaboration 
Since the products and the industries of 
he world are ours by right, since through 
proper organization we can manage both 
nore efficiently and with justice to all, and 
nee e are read) et’ win!” 


burst of lur 


gasped A revoluti 


‘ loque nee the 
The confisca 








n of private property! This was a 
eal i} d, nightmarish dream, from 
vhiecl ese we would awake, perspir 


ng but relieved Such things as this could 


happen in the United States 
he typographical unions and stereo 
pers have joined the strike,” said the 
etir hich itement was only in part 


if TI will tie up all the newspaper 
Only strike bulletins will be issued, but per 
nt b en for the publication of 
‘ ! Dame 


Like Little Russia 


Wel this perm ym must have beer 

en: because from this time forth the 

ets ran ankle deep in the new freshet 

\ There had always been I. W. W. and Bol 
i} erature these latter days; but 

there was a deluge of Posters, leaf- 


dodge rs, handbills: an especially il 


booklet fe 

















nacing i eatise If rm 
ntitled Ru 1 Did It, by an ambitiou 
ing B ne ithor no al Ss, now 
iishes behind prison bars in lieu of 
$10,000 bail. Two and a half tons a day of 
th booklet alone were distributed \ 
mall though active print shop on upper 
Seventh Avenue ran its presses franticall 
day and night, with the absorbing task ever 
before it of more and yet more literature 
Moreover, the distributors of this Bolshe 
erature lated the very principles of 
Bolshe ! r ked over hour 
The different strike committees were 
) A tag day had been in: rated 
ior twent e cent you could Nase 
on al eet corner, a tag; on one side 
f it is a lie i sailor and a working- 
ma narching g arm in arm, taces 
full of nfidence, a stiff breeze blowing 


Police Delivering the First Newspapers to be Printed Twenty:four Hours 
After the Strike Was Called 


through their hair; on the reverse side the 


slogan: “ Together we win.” 
peal to the Army and Navy 
And now a Soldiers and Sailors’ 
organized — truly are 
though it was not organized by the soldiers 
ors. The official bulletins were ex 
insistent about it: 


It was an ap 


Council 


wa we imitators 





and si 
tremely 
“Discharged soldiers and sailors will 
please report to-night at seven o'clock at 
the Labor Temple to further perfect our 
plans.” 

And so on, and so forth. It read not 
unlike the reports from Petrograd 

In truth the city, in which a number of 
us had lived inconspicuously, though safely 
these twenty years or so past, seemed gone 
over to the Bolsheviks 
saddle; 
Russia. 





They were the 


iced to Little 


we were being introd 


. ; j 
It was a humiliating situation; it struck 

us squarely in the face. To attract specif 

attention you strike one squarely In the 


now struc! 


face. The entire city felt itself 
squarely in the face——right 
Thereforeit wasattentive —extremely 
o. It said nothing as yet, simply smile 
and kept an eye over the shoulder. We had 
heard notalittleregarding Bolshevik tacti 

It is only fair to say that some of tl 


between the 


eyes 


public had been attentive from the fir 
and had taken precautior humorou 
things happened— kept right on happer 


Scores of the timid had bought 
points and used 

had taken out 
the cautious ones “a 
Writers of 
policies were able to pay 
results of their labor after 
over 


ing, in fact 
tickets for out-of-town 
them Imaginative 
extra lle insurance, 
cident”’ insurance 

ind “burglary” 
qiy dends 
the thing wa 


And provisior 


one 
holdup” 
on the 


Everyone had bought 





provisior in anticipatior hundreds of 
ton you saw them packing home cot 
upor their houlder their po ets f f 
candles, and lamp ind oO ‘ nder 
their arms. One large g firm i t 
busily occupied, as this is being 
written, filling the orders oceries that 
were placed hefore the strike 

For no one knew beforehand that this 
thing might not go on forever: and now 
that we were in the gruesome midst ot 1 
there seemed a chance that it would 

No ne pape were being J nted, not? 
ng but the trike bulletir and the ir 
cendiary literature Phe voices of the Star, 
the Post-Intelligencer and the Time vere 
dead-——-at the ha moment their electrotyy 
ers had struch New boys would not have 





been pe rmitted to sell the papers anyhow 
that was understood. We received our fir 
morning's news of ourselves from the Port 
land Oregonian. In it we learned that we 
nad had ¢ astrous fire 

been 1 to deat} 

hat sea ntnen 





so there was no new 
of news, rumor endl 
groundless rumor Two hundred Bolshe 
vik gunmen had _ bee ! t in f 
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Chicago, and were now in the city. As for 
the city itself certain parts of it were to be 
burne d, oth ers not. As for the food such as 
was left of it was to be poisoned! And so 
You see there never had been a univer 

ke before, and there were no prece 


on 
sal strike 
dents 

And so the day dragged on, 
sed and the next day came. 

They had not turned off the « 
the gas had not been shut 
hospitals. These facts were 
the time not understood, but vastly appre 
ciated, nevertheless 

Beyond this, things had not changed 
The city lay a total paralytic. A scattering 
few establishments had been able to remain 
but those that had closed remained 
closed; no effort was made to resume any 
industry. Still we had physical inertia, and 
till Bolshevik literature 

Yet an important thing had occurred 
the city had found voice. A wave of 
restlessness seemed to stir the town like a 
June wind over a field of wheat; 
ome latent leeping its long sleep, 


the 





ity lights; 
off from the 


surprises, at 


open; 


its 





ecure in t! onsciousness, had be 

gun to move restlessly in its dreams—a 
force which } ept in America now these 
many centuries, but which awakens upor 
wCaslor Chateau-Thierry, for instance! 


So now the people began to talk to each 
other, quietly - asking each other question 
What was the matter 
Hall? Why didn’t the 
ailed the chief of police 
True, there had been 1 
police; the city wa 
no riots, no demonstrations of any 


call for policemen. The 
thev had 


down at the Citys 


What 


mayor act? 


o call for a chief of 


a mode 


of decorum 
sort, no 
had prom 
promised, and le 
with the 
not often overscrupulous 


ed us order t 
credit ever tne 
doubt) whoi 
Of course there were policemen in evi 


Bolshevik 


lence come to think of it, a good many\ 
policemen - as many as five or six on each 
treet corner There the tood, swinging 


their clubs, looking up at the buildings, ap 


parently disgusted with the whole affair 
There were other policemen too, who 
eemed to be traveling about came 


You 





upon them suddenly, unexpectedly, as you 
passed in and out of buildings; you turned 
round an abrupt corner, and there the 
were, right within arm's reach, always sm 
ing and swinging their clubs in a negligible 
manner 

There were soldiers too 1 good mat 


oldiers, loafir 4 


ng bored, but havir 


up and a 








ooking r 
oldiers do; wearing star 
But then, Seattle alway 
for oldier only twenty-five mule to 
Camp La fifty thousand of them there! 
And there another intere ng tact 
i On as it occurred to you it became pro 
nounced—a change had mein the atmo 
phere not an improvement imply a 
! t 
t had emanated fron e hear 
r t he had altered the me of their 





Provisions Being Furnished by the Strike Committee 
to the Strikers 


yet now they were rus 


t 


ness, 


swer back.” 


t 


provement of policy 


this day a friend 
It was not a particularly busy day for eit he 


“T saw an odd sight yesterday morning 
said this friend. ‘“‘As I was coming dow 
upper Second Avenue about nine-thirty 
o'clock —just a half hour before the strike 
there at the corner of Second and Seneca 
was a big United States Government truck 
It had a long box on it, looked like a coflir 


t 


( 


the hour of the strike, you know 


in a piece of copy paper 


t 


soldiers round it 


ther, same kind of a long box ibout 
as long as a— machine gun.” 
He paused and gave me a quizzical looh 


was one on every fourth corner in the dowt 


! 
t 


own district,” I said They were a 
alike there were soldier vith eacl 1 did 
ot see under the lid, but I know that the 
hing in your cotlin was not a corpse 
‘Say!” this friend now came forth wit 
added enthusiasm, “I was up by poli 


h 


! 


t 
t 


} 


rifle ill mounted on horses And 
learby was an auto truck It was fortified 
ip to your hips with sandbags. And inside 
he sandbag ome soldier ind on the 
ruck was a machine of some sort, about a 
igh as your shoulder, with a tarpaulin ove 
t. And the chauffeur was on the seat read 
to start at a minute's notice.” 


It was three o'clock in the afternoor | 
February seventh, the econd da DI 
trike. The pulse of the city still refused to 
beat, and its voice was dead. There is! 
ord from the Government; no word fror 
the mayor, no news of any rt becuuse 
there were no newspaper 

The people were becoming notice 
esth What wa rong 


Ww it} 





xtreme. It was as if here was an importa 
natter which, under the urge of larger bu 
had been overlooked 
the bulletin said. “Don't 
“No arguments.” “ Pa 
‘Keep smiling.”” ‘Nov 
his is a peaceful strike 
It was a change of 


‘Quiet, 


iolence remember 
099 

policy — rather at 
Why? 

upon the morning 
auntered into my office 


o'clock 


At eleven 


f us, so we paused to talk 


he lid was pried loose; and there were five 


or six soldiers leaning r 


All Ready for Trouble 


‘Yes,”’ I said, and be gan to pun h hole 


ma A ve nue 
street wa 


And as I came on down Se« 
here on of Cherry 
inother one —just like the first; five or six 


the corner 


‘ 


First and Yesler 


“And down at V 
Well, : 





At ten o'clock 


yesterday morning there 


And there 
forty pol 


eadquarters a little while ago 


n front of the station 


were cemet 


Well why houldn’t } I on the 
eat?” | inquired It is good a we ft 
W he 


iny 
reupon my friend borrowed a sever 


gar and went away 
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HIS is very important. Epidem- 

ics have recently emphasized it. 
Health authorities everywhere are 
urging it. Jn house-cleaning, always 
disinfect your home. Use more than 
water—more than soap. Use scien- 
tific cleansing and purifying methods, 
perfected in the Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories— the birthplace of over 
400 preparations for the physician, 
the nurse, and the home. 


First of all, use Camphenol for 
washing floors and woodwork. Pour 
a little into your mopping water. It 
will root out the dirt you cannot see. 
It will destroy germs, odors, mold and 
disease-breeding agents. 


Purify your dark rooms: with 
Lister’s Improved Fumigator. 
It reaches crevices you cannot 
clean—removing all vermin. If you 
are going to move, fumigate your 
new home. Easy to operate—just 
light a match. Absolutely safe. 





New Brunswick 


Housewives 


Should Use These 


Hygienic Safeguards 
in the Home During 


Spring Cleaning 


Synol Soap is another real aid. Cleans and 
disinfects furniture, rugs, and walls. Your 
personal safeguard in washing hands and body 
after the day’s work is over. Red Cross 
Gauze is of great service in dusting 
bric-a-brac and highly polished surfaces. 
Quickly absorbs the dust. 


For the sake of health—the family’s and your 
own—we urge you to use these hygienic 
spring-cleaning aids. You may not fully real- 
ize their importance, but your physician does. 
When next you visit your druggist—and his 
service deserves your increased patronage— 
ask for Camphenol, Synol Soap, Lister’s Im- 
proved Fumigator, and Red Cross Gauze. The 
sanitary conditions they promote are worth 


many times their moderate cost. 


Look for this dis- 
play at your drug- 
It will be 
your guide toa 


gist's. 


store where intel- 
ligent service 
is the keynote— 
where quality 


goods are sold. 


{ New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Lids , — 
KILLS GERMS |) 





Makers of Surgical Dressings, Gauze, Absorbent Cotton, 








Bandages, Toilet and Baby Powder, Medicated Soaps, Plas- 
ters, First-Aid Supplies, Synol Soap, Lister's Fumigator, 
and other Red Cross products for use in hospital and home. 
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Williams 

Quick a. Easy ie 
Shaving Ha 
Powder Maa 


} Makes Hard-water Shaving Easy 


Half of the men of the United States have to shave with Liquid 

‘‘hard’’ water. And the Williams’ chemists took careful 

note of that fact when they created their shaving soap. rin 
Kven the ‘‘hardest’’ water can’t make Williams’ lather The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn 


Powder 


sticky or stringy. Wherever you travel, whatever water you 
| get, the Williams’ lather is always abundant, creamy, 
velvety, and will not dry on your face. Globe-trotters, travel- 
ing salesmen, sailors and soldiers know this. They know, 
too, that the patented holder-top adds great convemence 1n 
using the stick—a convenience. which grows greater the 
longer you use it. Get a stick tonight and defy the hardest 
\ water and the hardest conditions. 


We 


ane 9 Holder T. 
Williams shia sc 


THE. J.B. WILLIAMS CO. GLASTONBURY. CONN. 
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UST settle down in your pet chair, fill your pipe nght up to 
J the brim, light up and let the good smoke roll peacefully 
out—that’s relaxation. There's nothing better after a hard day 


than a quiet evening with your 


Y.. ce ) y 
y Phe new Chiming Bells 
of West Point J. 


THYE UNIVERSAL PIPE 












1 West P 
















villa But Che W. D. C. triangle The rich brown bowl between your thumb and fingers 
; 3 trade-mark has been the 3 i : «! . 
: \I sign of supreme pipe value js genuine French Briar, broken in sweet and mellow 
’ " for more than 50 years * 5 : 
| 5 It is not only on every bec ause it was seasoned by our own special process. 
Wellington, but also on : , ‘ ; ; 
other pipes that we make of It’s guaranteed against cracking or burning through. 
every style , size and grad ~ . P 
r! Price for price grade for TT , . . 7 
\J grade, there is no better There's never an unpleasant interruption. =, 4 
i pe made than a W. D.¢ ae . ( 
j \ ; } W , ; | he well catches all moisture and holds all (YZ 
. . , 
i tobacco crumbs that are inclined to roam up through the bit. ~~ 
= The smoke comes, clean and dry, through the top opening away from 
nN st your tongue, 
\ | } \ a sh 
| | . ° . , . ° 
. aitea diana Spend this evening with a Wellington Pipe. Any good dealer can 
\ ° se 
supply the size, shape and grade you want at /) cents and up. Just be 
very S i \ . certain it’s a Wellington—then relax. 
\IANNING ABRASIVE COMPANY 
I \ \! ATORY ! y 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO..NEW YORK 


LARGEST! PIPE MANUFACTURERS 











WORLD'S 
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(Concluded from Page 131 
of Government —they had announced that 
would take over the industries; and 
they might at any moment proceed in this 
direction. This was not a strike but a revo- 
Why did not the mayor act? There 


sort 


hey 


ution 


mucn talk of tt 

Presently far up Avenue there 

as acommotion; you saw it at a distance, 
and wondered; people were running pell 
mell into the middle of t street. And they 
pursuing an automobile truck; the 
truck was coming down the center of the 
ave it was full of soldiers, it was con 
oyed by motor policemen. Three blocks 
nd it came another; and back of that, 


Peco! d 


were 
nue; 


bet 


Ar la 


ers were tl 


these trucl along the sol- 


rowing out newspapers to the 


came 


multitude—copies of the Seattle Daily 
Star—tens of thousands of copies, which 
the multitude caught and greedily de- 


oured 


The Mayor Acts 


the 
have ever se- 





I joined a mob and grabbed a copy 
copy of a 
ured without paying for it. Spread across 

page in large type I found 


only newspaper | 


e entire front 


ultimatum 


“TO THE GENERAL STRIKE COM- 
MITTEE: I he you that unless 
the sympathy strike is called off by eight 
irday, Feb 


reby notifs 





clock to-morrow mort Sati 


Ing, 














iary 8, 1919, I w take advantage of the 
tar protection offered this cits 
hy the 1] Government, and operate 
} the ¢ er il € erprise 
OLE HANSON, Mayor.” 
And equally nent is tl other 
heartening me 
rO THE PEOPLE OF SEATTLE 
$y rt at I t suthority t té ! I t 
mayor | heret irantee to all the pec 
‘ f Seattle its ité ind ymiplete pro 
te ? The hould go about their datl\ 
york and busine n perfect security. We 
have 1500 policemen, 1500 regular soldier 
from Camp Lewis, and car and will secure 
f necessary, every soldier in the Northwe 
to protect life, business and property 
“The time ha come for the people in 
Seattle to sh vy their Americanism (10 
ibout our te without fear We 
ee to it t! 1 have por 
itior Vute ! gas and tle 
Che anarcl ntl community snail 
r rule it i i 
\ ye ! iting the law Nlil De 
dealt wit! ' i 
OLE HA 0 Mayor 
»o the mayor had struc he had reached 
the people at last! Ole Hanson, a Roosevelt 
vepublican, a Woodrow W yn Democrat 
for twenty wate of progres r 
relorm in the interest of wor ngmer! 
mof Norwegian parents, but a great Amer 
an, nevertheless—had truck, straight 
from the shoulder, as everyone knew he 
could and would 
It was like a cool hand on a feveris} 
row rea iring The ispense Wa ver 
e situation was in hand. Here was a mar 
t peak the definite word—a mavor ho 
new all about it and yet wasn’t afraid 
And the United States Government under 
tood, and was bac thu had been back 
of him all along 
no everyt ng 1 i right now 
And just to | ‘ i was all right a 
yomat fal ed ! i t econd Aver iv’ 
there was a ght congestion of foot traffic; 
people crowded round to see what was go 
ng on. And immediately two dozen Amer 
an uniforms and half a score of bluecoat 
entire ly changed the « iT cneme 
A couple of dozen men stood in a grouy 
Second and Mad one of them lifted 
I voice and began to wave his hand 
Down from the y dropped twenty or 
thirty men, just back from France, wit 
chevrons on their Peeve and new ti ( 
the r lapels smiling, ilway miling And 
there was nothing to argue about! 


Casually you walked into a s! 
to take the elevator, and 
face to face with half a 
guns at rest, smoking cigarette 
it their head. 

At seven-forty-five Saturday morning a 
downtown restaurant was ready to 
open its doors. At seven-thirty a company 
of two hundred soldiers filed into a haber- 
dashery across tl and 
places on the mezzanine floor, with the 





came 


hundred soldier 


¢, an officer 


large 


e street took ttle 






windows open looking toward the restau- 
rant. But it proved to be a quiet day in this 
vicinity; the restfulness of the Sabbath 
seemed to brood eternally 

“Quiet.” “‘Keep smiling.” ‘Don’t an- 
swer back.” ‘“‘No arguments.” “This is a 
peaceful strike.”’ 

There was areason. Tr ily no one better 
than the strike committee knew that the 
Government knew it was a revolution 
the man who was bun 
koed Ame rican 
laboring man? He had laid down his im 
plements of toil and walked out, honestly 
and fearlessly, in aid of a cause in which he 
believed. 

And in return they | 


But how about 
the honest, conservative 


d handed him 





this—this thing which was not a strike but 
a revolution. He saw the soldiers in the 
street, saw the machine guns, knew that 


the order had been given to shoot to kill. 
He was at first stupefied at this turn of 
events—-could not believe that the thing 
was not astrike; later he was amazed; and 
still later, powerfully and righteously en 
raged. 

He had not wanted to strike. Lor g be- 
fore this his ery, “‘They made us strike,” 





] 

i 
¢ 
I 


had become an echo on the « ity streets by 
reason of its endless re iteratior He } new 
that the American Federation and the 
International Council had opposed the 
plan, repudiated it and tried to prevent it. 

But he had been appealed to in the name 


of labor, and in the name of labor had 
responded 
And this was his reward: his 


ernment carrying a gun to protect the pub 


own Gov- 


¢ against him—calling him an outlaw 
classifying him as a menace to society 
a Bo hevik! 

Yet he was not a Bolshevik, he was ar 


American citizen; and he was not a menace 
to society, he i American 
He had simply 


believed 





form of government beer 


bunkoed. What was he going to do about it 
The teamsters’ union broke first 
thdrew its members from the Genera 

Council, and in detiance of orders returned 

to work. Upon its heels came the janitor 


¢ 


and engineers of | 


tramping stolialy 
hundred street-car 


these, other 


these, twelve 
and behind 
The general strike had not been 


behind 


yperator and 


vet other 





alled off, but it was over, neverthels 
The Amer in ui vorkingman had kille 
he was going back to work 
Worried Strikers 
Seeing the disastrou turn of event 
that its hold had suddenly pped from the 
throat of the situation —the General Strike 
Committee shouted itself hoarse; in thi 


t was joined by every voice in the Bolshe 
vik and I. W. W 
Yet these effort 


ide show 


were yvithout avail 


The seene much resembled a solitary cow 
puncher endeavoring to round up a stan 
pede; there wasn’t enough of him. For the 
tuation was out of Bolshevik hands, ba« 
into the hands of Americans 
Rising to the oceasion the strike cor 


mittee now met hurriedly 

resolution to the effect that where t he 
entire object of the general! strike had beer 
attained, and labor having in so splendid 
manner proved to the vorld its solidarit 
the sympathy strike would now be called 
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off, and everyone would return again to 
work—though not int o-morrow. at 
twelve o'clock 

Meanwhile, to make this victory con 
plete beyond all cavil it was “advised 
that the street-car operators, the chool 
janitors, and those other honest thoug! 


returned to 


committee’ col! 


misguided brothers who had 
their tasks without the 
lay down their implements of t 
once more for a few hours; whereupon all 
would return to their work together, thu 
proving to the world that the committee 
had been right 

In the face of which request the street-car 


treet car 


sent, 


operators continued to operate 
as if they had not heard; the lathe 
twisted his head over his shoulder, shouted 
“Nothing doing,” returned 
his lathe; the laundry girl 
another irt the teamster cracked hi 
whip over the back of his trusty eight 
cylinder, and went on whistling The Star 
Spangled Banner as in the days before the 
For they had heard that 
voice be fore. 

W here upon the strike committee cried in 
a loud voice, through its official paper, that 
it had won everything it went out after ¢ 
that nothing was left to be desired 
whicl 100,000 people laughed loudly, 
were happy 

Because, 


you 


tender 


and agai oO 


shook out 





deluge siren 





and 


when you have won everything 
t after, 


went ou and everyone 1 atis 





fied, then there is nothing to argue about 
and the thing is over of its own volitior 
A General Round-Up 
Upon the second morning succeeding 
he end of the strike the authoritic i! 
rested thirty-nine of the agitators, upor 
Narrants charging criminal anar« ana 






locked them in the city jail 


Each day thereafter 








proces had begun i 
ividitions were made to th list. With 
few exceptions they were 1. W. W not 
m men. The bail in each instance w 
xed by the court at five thousar lolla 
The prosecuting attorney proclaime t! 
( of people as outlaws, amenable to 
prosecution, and the United State 
ct attorney was reported to be worku 
! odperation with him. So the day ot the 


Bolshevik seemed to be waning in Seattle. 
On February thirteenth B. F. Neuman, 


of the 


iirman Executive Strike Comn 
tee, rose in an open meeting at the Labor 
i mple ana uid, among other thir 
Men who get up on this floor and bold 

eclare that they are revolutior ! 

" erated hereafter. | am not alone ir 
Mr Ni Imar peech was cheered lor 
period of tive minute by those preset ’ 

‘ ed 
And twenty da r there f , 


ile ’ 
Neumatr ti 


for on March fourth Seattle held her « 
election. Among other officials to be cho 
ere « membe to the Cit ( 

Those { n charge of the labor unior 
placed three radical candidates in the tis 
Ihe pu cly announced that these mer 
ere labor candidate and that if elected 

‘ i be rehed on to “do the Dida 
Ht the Ce ral Labor Council 

The fight is bitter and per tent ‘ 

lt ed all the weapor it if ! 

Or } lred and twenty t sar 





resice n Seattle of these 
75,000, under equal suffrage 
with the unions. The highe 
any labor candidate in thi 
21,210. Thus Seattle labor, 
letinitely, registered its prot 
vdiicals within its precinet 
Che little printing place on uy 


Aver ie has a police padlock 
“A e the ambitious young 
petrated Ru i Did It langu 
It wasn’t Ru 1 did it th tir 
Leon Greer busine ie 
Electrical Workers’ | ym, % 
ob yn the day tl trike ¢ 
a tale bel to the effect t 
were about to assa nate hin 
was the big new feature in 
trike, unt h news we ta 
that ni name 1 not Greer 
outsky — o1 two years out of 
not an American, but a dyed 
Ru in 
lhe city lights and gas never 
off—ask Ole Hanson why 
United States Government 
you. Instead it will explain to 
that the United States Gove 
uses both electric light ar lg 
othice 
The five-day hiat INVOLVE 
tion of 110,000 wage worker 
thousand of these were my 
10,000 were forced out tt vugl 
ot the industrie Beyond tl 
eral bu ine the acrifice ' 
during the five-day period is ¢ 
$45,.900,000 
It was ar rae! ke 
twa it time painfu dre 
( irred as a result of now 
one, fromthefourtt ry wind 
vn office building — hig 
dropped a butcher’ pa ib 
n the head of a pede u 
- . res aie 
me ked up the lan | 
home and cooked them! H 
iw i\ We maytn 
Che member the 
ter t t w | yer ( 
rike were taken ba | ‘ 
n ante-be m ba Nit 
‘ ese unior ’ r y | 
yritter eontract t the 
} vas charged in oper mr 
floor of the Labor Temple du 
reconstruction hours Ihe 
( minatior } er 
Over the Top 
The strike lasted by the 
( t go on strike ed 
nd no minute 
It is not a strike I} 
ty it it a strike 
t ning t ndicate that it 
! retu planned oth 
t . lution nla 
‘ nthe! “and Hale 
. ng la adit 1a 
t ind state tute 
‘ ce th Government 
Ne ‘ maitior i thu 
I ‘ nN u t} 
Ay t nmer nrrie t rie 
| he fact ire i matte 
edge thro i ‘ 
it is 1 eat tre 
the testir Here 
I © Pilar i ed 
ried the e the } 
eat for the « p 
city had faller 
But it did tr | t 
! ! i i 
t at 1 ‘ 
fought me 
And it i e A 
edit! ‘I \ 
{ eB 
f, ( 
ed 
f ‘ 
La 
‘ \ 
( 
A i 
ence | 
Bolst e ot ‘ 
he , ‘ 


















The first impression you 
get of the Liberty “Six” is a 
distinctiveness of appear- 
ance which instantly pro- 
claims its good taste. 


Its beauty is unusual, its 
charm of style unique. 


These things unmistakably 
indicate quality of a high 
order which is impressively 
confirmed in the demonstra- 
tion ride. 


As driver, or as passenger, 


Liberty Motor 


LIBERTY 
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The Difference that is Liberty 


Car 






one learns in the first fifteen 
minutes that there is a 
marked difference in the 
way the Liberty rides and 
drives. 


Ownership demonstrates 
that this difference is due to 
downright goodness; and 
pride of possession grows as 
the miles multiply. 


That’s why, when you meet 
Liberty owners, you en- 
counter such outspoken and 
unrestrained enthusiasm. 


Company, Detroit 


LIBERTY §S 
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The minic! \s a new sort of 


parrot-/sw that the Mimeograph has 
brought into the world. At the great 
speed of five thousand copies an hour 
it exactly reprod uCES typewritten letters, forms, 


drawings, maps and the like. Throughout civilization 


it is used by business enterprises, governments, armies, 
navies and educational institutions as a quick means of 
saving a great deal of time and money. It works sur- 
prising reformations in methods and systems. Costs little 
to install and maintain. Cuts printing expenses down to 
minimum. What its great powers of mimicry have done 


for others they may do for you. Booklet ‘*S’’ on request— 
today—from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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How ee 
does it lake you 


lo smoke a cigar ¢ 




















In the evening, after a good dinner, 

| when you are entirely surrounded by an 
easy chair and a feeling of nothing to do 
till tomorrow—haven’t you often noticed 

; that somehow your cigar seems to /aste 

4 better than it does at other times? 

iA ’ . . 

i This extra enjoyment is partly due to 

\¢| 

' the good dinner, the enveloping chair and 

H the wide sense of leisure, but it is more 

ik directly due to the simple fact that se 

. 

f uch circumstances you smoke your ¢ va? 

i] 

ii 

iA 

iF Fherein is three-quarters of the philos 

ik ; 

'k ophy of cigar enjoyment: smoke s/ow/y. 

i" 

i Phe habit of smoking rapidly, of 

if crowding puff on puff, not only deprives 

i many smokers of a good part of cigar 

t enjoyment, but often it leads to 

, the smoking of /00 many cigars. 

f 

lf 

I Linger over each 

‘ 

i puff, so that the 

a tang of the tobacco 

| 

| 

hel 

r 

im) 

iF} 

’ 

i may linger on your 

A 

yl tongue and its aro- 

a . . 

i ma in your nostrils. 

‘ 

‘ 

ta! 

q 

1 Phe s/w smoker will get a 

| solid hour’s enjoyment out of a 

* . ° 

d cigar the size of the Girard pictured in 

. this advertisement. ‘The same cigar will 

1 a ° 

" last the average smoker 40 to 45 minutes. 

’ . . 

al Phe rvpir/ smoker, who gets away with it 

4) ie ae Mies al 

‘ In £9 minutes, /oses fhe fine edge of pleasure. 

| Smoke slowly, smoke moderately in 
number, and smoke Gryrards. That is a 

recipe which yields the utmost pleasure 
from each smoke—and you won't need to 
worry about any ill-effects to your nerves, 
your heart or your digestion. 

Phe Girard ts the most famous cigar in 

America because it never gets on yout 
nerves, Ask for it at the mext cigar 


countel 


x ‘ 
Broker siz / * 2 for 25 
wer Size J ) ‘ 


Other sizes l0e up 
Never gets on ye 


our?l since 


oo anne ce 
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Do You 
IVear / 


Sze S/upe 
HOSIERY 


STYLE NO. 564? 


2 ° 1 
O thousands of disc1 women absolute 
hosiery satisfaction has been 


TRUE SHAPE 564. 


Iminating 

ummed up In ON 
] 

numobel 


And just think— it’s priced at $1.50 per pair. 


If you haven’t worn TRUE SH./7PE No. 564 go to 
your store and ask to see it and then ples ise take 
note of the features: 
| x 
. 1 | t 
\ t Ne flare 
1 tight and bin 
as t \ e-t t 
" \ y one |} 

TRUE SHA 4 
\ ] ! 

TRl t 


rFRUE SHAPE HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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IENNA was founded on the site 
of a Wendis! 
a Roman outpost on the Danube 
o resist the onslaughts of the Germans. Nearly two 
1ousand years later, having passed through vicissitudes 
scarcely equaled by any other city, Vienna has 
imbed to the Germans— not to the Germans without 


r Celtic village as 





ysut to Germans within Many events have passed over 
the last breath of Marcus Aurelius during the past seven- 
teen hundred years, but of them few so worthy to engross 
he attention of that unusual mind as the contrast between 
aa century ago and to-day 

1814 the Congress of Vienna met and adopted a pro 
ke secure the autocracy of nations 





lesigned oO 








lo day Vienna gazes helpless toward Paris, where a 
onference operates with the design of making the world 
ife for democracy and demox racy safe for the world. But 
e may be sure that the mind of Marcus Aurelius would 
have been less concerned over the political designs and less 
nterested in the contrast of pomp and ceremony than in 
the mental operations of the people of Vienna, who stand 
to-day at a parting of the ways that has confronted no 
ongregation of human beings of equal dimensions in the 


The Viennese realize that the war is lost; not me rely 


that the war is lost but that the war is worse than lost 

hat with the loss of the war has gone, they fear, the loss 
f everything Viennese, of everything by which they 
ccupied a position in the history of the world, the loss 


of every hope for Vienna in the future. It is a most inter- 
esting study in 1 hology to observe the mind of the 
Viennese operating in retrospect and antrospect, to realize 
how completely the consciousness of a group of individuals 


ay be submerged in the consciousness of a city. 


The Hapsburg Policy of Divide and Ruin 


— Austro-Hungarian Monar« hy has broken into frag- 


ments. “ Divide et impera’’ was the Roman rule selected 
the Hapsburgs to express their political policy. “ Divide 
1 rule’’ was all too often made to mean “ Divide and 


iin.”” To-day it reads: “‘ Divide and unrule 

Vienna stands immobile and gazes upon the fragments 
| Monarct At the worst Vienna never 
eamed of more than a cleavage of the Empire into two 


care before, in 1867, when tl 





: e 
) e witl resulted in a division of capi 

1 prerogative Vienna remaining the capital of the 

Cisleithanian D n while Budapest became the capital 

of the Transleithanian Division At that time Vienna, 


with a population of some half a million, feared her down 
fall; but within forty years the population and all that 
goes with it had been more than quadrupled, though so 
cially and politically Vienna has lost when contrasted with 
Berlin and Budapest 

3ut when directly after the armistice the Dual Monarchy 
carved itself or was carved into six parts, this was indeed 
a degree of disintegration that no one in Vienna had ever 
anticipated. In every country since the beginning of the 
war there has been a series of periodicals—dailies, week 
lies and monthlies—whose special policy was the dismem 
berment of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which they 
regarded as a perpetual menace to the peace of Europe. It 
is doubtful whether any one of these protagonists had the 
faintest conception of what such a dismemberment would 
lead to; 
so urgently preached could have been accomplished so 


wr pictured to himself that the dismemberment 


easily and complete ly as an expre ion of the sheer exhau 
tion of civilian resources through the operations of relent 
less war 

So absolute in fact is the dismemberment that the 





Viennese have accepted it as absolute, without wasting 


a moment on the consideration of the future of Mittel 
Europa, without reflection upon the cause of the great 
struggle that has accomplished their downfall, without 
seeking a formula of any kind to replace ‘ Divide and rule.”’ 
They hope for nothing from Kramarzh, in the north, whom 
for more than two years they held in prison under deat! 
sentence for treason—treason against the war. They hope 
for nothing from Karolyi, in the south, whom they called 
a traitor, but dared not imprison. They have resigned 
themselves to the contemplation of Vienna, the forsake: 
German Austria contains at present about eight million 
people, the remnants of twenty-five million. When the 
Czechs assumed the independence they had earned they 
took with them their cousins in Silesia, Moravia and 
Slovonia. Galicia soon gravitated into the new Poland, 


though the Ukrainians are pushing ac 





claims to Galicia as far west as Lemberg. Ge 
lost the southern area that be onge d to unredeemed Italy, 
now returned to the Latin mother. Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Croatia and Slavonia, with the four southern counties of 
Hungary, entered into the possession of the Jugo Slav 

Thus there remain to German Austria Vorarlberg, Salz 
burg, Upper Austria, Lower Austria and parts of Styria 


7 


and Carinthia. The ultimate population may fall as low 


as seven million. Of these the city of Vienna contains 
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By Alonzo Englebert Taylor wis iii has 


tions of a county seat Ob i \ 
county cannot support the capital of an empire In he 
far was Vienna the product of her situation as capital, it 
how tar the product of her situation in finance, trade and 
industry? These are the questior of Vienna that he 
tizer are ng to formulate for themselve Sit 
everything that belonged to the captial of ar empire W 
leave her, ho muct vill be left hat came trot her 
location and relations to finance, industr ind eres 
How much would accrue to her through being e capit 


A Mere Switching Station 


Serge Austria contributed little to the Vienna of the 
a 











ist. In Vienna resided the capitalists not only of the 
Austro-Hunygariat Empire but of Poland, Rumania a 
the entire Balkar ou t. Vienna was one of th grea 
markets of FE pe for n and cattle, her ¢ hange rhe 
1 the m t intluentia posit < inique 
She was the center of a double vest and 
north radiated line from Switze Dresder 
Berlin and Hamburg, and Dantz juarte 
diated ne from Warsaw ! 

k Sea, Budape Belgrade I N 
amount of Prussian boasting al Z 
Bagdad ra a lid disguise ler twa 
its very center The satire in Vorwarts a few ee KS ago 
that “the Hamburg to Bagdad ne had bee ‘ 
Hamburg to Bodenbach" was in every iy more kee 
felt in Vienna than in Hamburg 
Now with the subdivision of the Austro-Hungariar 
Empire the Viennese realize that the fan line bn 
reversed. The Viennese now anticipate that the Pole ind 
the Czechs will direct their traffic away from Vienna; the 
certainly cannot expect that the traffic from Belgrade 
and Budapest will be directed toward Vienna The Cz 


ready have arranged to run through trains from Prague 


= 


to Budapest without passing through Vienna 
sees herself in the future a switching station ind |} 

about the same feeling toward the traffic intentions of her 
neighbors that the Philadelphian po 
erves a train from Pittsburgh to New York pa 


the Trenton cut-off 


‘ V e! ‘ 


With the present division of the geographical are: 
Vienna will cease to be the southwestern mart f if 
and grain Here again is a point of bitter realizatior 


Concluded on Page 142 
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The Shoe of pt ys and Economy 


roNibri 


nomicai cull la of outd r worker anc 1} tis al Oo ank le alshoe f for Vvacati ionu 
noe Question . 1 7 . 
RCO FOR BOYS’ WEAR— It has no equal in looks, comfort and is a 
ia meat noney saver. It will stand a lot of scuffing 


‘ett the 
and KICKINY, and 1¢ 
m edge of the sole provides a means by which the shoe can 
led. Boys like these shox they have a lot of “pep” and 


them. The woman's shoe, too, is very shapely and comfort 
1 heel and an attractive, stylish toe. 


» shoes of your local dealer. If he does 1 
ve will tell you where vou can get t 
manufacturers of the famous Top Not« 
‘ Pop Notch cross trade mark 1 


rvice. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Beacon Falls, Conn., Dept. C 
New York Boston 


Chicago 
Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 












“The Hartrorp’s Greatest Service 
is the Prevention of Fires 





A policy in the Hartford Fire Insurance One essential element is the character 



















Company means to a large degree insur- —_ of the insured. Character plays a large 
ance against fire. Insurance against fire part in insurance just as it does in 
is a very different thing from fire in- — banking. 
surance. Our care in selecting risks—our care- 
Naturally you want both. You do not ful consideration of the hazards in- 
want a fire at all if it can be avoided. If volved—our co-operation with the 
you do have a fire, you want the insur- insured in preventing a fire—constitute 
ance money paid promptly and fully. the most important service the Hart- 


The Hartford doesn’t want a customer ford renders—more important even 


who does not consider a fire a great than the payment of losses. 


| calamity, even when fully insured. It It is done in the interest of our policy 
i wants to insure only the man who takes holders because such a service protects 
r out fire insurance as a preparation for the property owner from losses that his 
q the worst, and who will co-operate with policy can never make good. 

] 

} the Company and its agents in keeping The experience of our inspectors and 
| the worst from happening. agents is at your service to aid you in 
y When we write a policy of insurance avoiding fires, just as the resources of the 
on a property, we reserve the right to ex- Company are at your ser\ ice In fully and 
f amine every element that affects the risk. promptly paying any fire loss. 

a 


Any agent or broker can get you a policy i the 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CO ee 
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The ‘Two Hartfords—the Hartford Fire 


j HARTFORD Fire INSURANCE Co 
and the Hartford Accident 


HartTrrorD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co 
Hartford, Cor 


Insurance Ci 


& Indemnity Co.—write practically every 






form of insurance except life 
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I tine ent 
e! Mozart 
Beet! en nearly two 
ent ‘ rid artists have maintained the 
‘ here that de Vienna a city of 
nthe mu al we 1. Artistica 
1 always regarded Dresden and Mu 
t vunge ‘ he was fond 
itronizing them and did not resent 
tne ichievements in the world of musi 
jut musical Berlin she hated as a coarse 
mpetit I ted upon the wo t a 
‘ isty that exploited mu lor material 
y I} igh the beautilu pera house 
the Ring lark to-day the Viennese 
( e that in the gala days olf Wag 
rian opera, from 1885 to 1905, in no city 
vere more foot put behind the 


pound 


Valkyrie Cry than Only a few 


erted Berlin for 


n Vient 





r yartner ae 
Vienna ind Richard Strauss is under 
’ ( toa ime the director hip of the 
pera in the fa f 1919 Virtuo ity 
not so ¢ ravagar exploited as in Berlir 
! { hamber I 4 Na a Mou y ‘ i 
t ited 

The art gallery f Vienna is one of the 
best in the world, rich in masterpieces, ad 


ably displayed and supported by lesser 


wort o extensive and representative a 
to make the gallery one that every student 
of painting must know The museum 
rich in treasures of history and industry 
The University of Vienna was not a 
great school in the sense of the Universit 
of Paris, Oxford or Gottingen, because the 
Hlapsburgers did not possess a consistent 


ication and, 


higher 


a n respect t 


did 


» publie edi 


indeed not further education 


n a positive manner. Nevertheless, very 
distinguished men attracted to the Univer 
t of Vienna special students from all 
over the world, especially for the study of 
Oriental subjects. To-day, as one lool 


f r 


ipon the darkened building, closed 

int of coal, it is difficult to realize that 
prot ibly the most brilliant lectures ever 
delivered upon the ibject of thermody 
namics were held in this university by 
Boltzmann 

lhe School of Me licine ha been fan uu 


of the 


lor generatior From all quarter 

globe came graduates of other schools and 
universities to perfect their knowledge, not 
of the art or science of medicine but of the 
results of disease. Probably nowhere in 


tudent of 


untreated final re 


he world could the medicing 


so mus h of the 








onserve 

ilts of disease as in the Allgemeine Krank 
ennau Tuberculosi used to be called 
the “‘ Vienna disease,”’ so extensive and un- 


In this 


ravages 


country 
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Teuton, Slav and 


blood of 


mit gie d the . 
and venereal diseases abounded 


Oriental; 
to an extent unknown in nations of a single 
train 

Contemplating all that was and imagin- 


ing with fearful anticipation what may be, 
the Viennese revert to history for analo 
gies of their fate--Carthage, Syracuse and 


Viennese 
Applying 


Venice At names 
hudder. Is this indeed her fate? 
to Vienna such retrogression as has 
curred in Venice, what hope is there for 
Vienna? Deprived of tr: 
Venice still remains a beauti 
n the world Mecca 
Vienna is located on the | 
that has little be auty, in 


these the 


Oc- 


e and finance 
, Unique 
tourist 


strez 





i 
ful city 
of the 
nk of a 
urrount 


The youth of all 


tne 











gs tnat 


are scarcely attractive 


nations look forward to the gondolas of 
Venice, the novelty of the water street 

the Campanile, the Bridge of Sighs, and to 
the gre Church of St. Mark’s, with which 





The Prater 
ting may 


ot. Stephen cannot 
has uch attractions, 
be duplicated in 
to the student of technica 


compare 
and the 


any European city, except 


no 











The Old Emperor's Question 


The Viennese never regarded themsel ve 


except in the political sense; 
was grafted upon them, inex 
plicable as this may sound. The Viennese 
loathe the Prussia: much as 
they did in 1866. Of this an excellent illus- 
rati 1 of the very fountainhead 
of the Viennese. In 1915 the old Emperor 
fell sick of pneumonia. For several days 
and nights he and had to be 
restrained in bed. As he was approaching 
recovery —a marvelou his 


age-- he one morning sat bolt upright in bed, 


as”*Germa! 
and even thi 
] 


to-day a 


tration is relate 


was delirious 


achievement at 


with wide-open eyes, and asked ‘“ Where 
am I?” 

He was told in such and such a room, in 
uch and such a pala 


“Why am I here 

“Majesty is sick.” 

“How long have I been sick?” 

7 For over a Week - 

“How goes it with my 
with my pe ople 5 dae 

“*Majesty, your people are still at war.” 

He replied, with a gleam in his eye that 
reflected the delirious recollection of a 
primitive impulse: “‘My people at war? 
With With the Prussian swine?” 

If the liked the Prussi: 


land, how goes it 


whom ? 





Austrians di is 
the Viennese disliked the Berliners still 
more Paris was the model of Vienna. In 
art, literature and life, in all that apper 


tains to the ss Of a great capital 
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Vienna chose Paris as her model Wher 
in 1871 Paris bowed beneath the Prussian 
whip Vienna was a sincere mourner. When 
in 1919 Berlin bows to the just will of the 
conquering nations Vienna sheds no teat 
ienna dissociates her fate absolute ly from 
of Be rl 1 
Sut Vienna feels for Munich and Dres- 
den; and this feeling for Munich and 
Dresden is one cause of a political policy 
in German Austria that must be 
nized as natural, though realized by them- 
selves to be dangerous. This is the de 
German Austria to Bavaria. This 
is the expression of Salzburg and Upper 
and Lower Austria; the 
German Austria Ss 
Bavarian. Tyrol and the Vorralberg have 
separatist te ndencies They desire to form 
an Alpine republic, closely united to Swit 
zerland with economic ties, but otherwise 
without federation. Apart from the distrust 
provoked by this desertion of German Aus- 
tria by the Tyrol, Bay 
of a buffer 


The policy 





e tate 


recog- 








to jon 


not of whole of 





essentlé 





Izburg is 





la resents the idea 






tate to her south. 
of annexation of German 








Austria with Bav: has two differently 
motivated groups of supporter The So 

il Democrats, who are clos allied to 
the Social Democrats of Bavaria; and the 


landed gentry 


and ; 
of both classes is t 


hs 
make for preponderance of the 
man against the Prussian viewpoint, and 
tend to the peace of Europe 
fact th Bavaria is a refuge from 

olation Viennese as a class are 
afraid of this, because they deem it no 
ible that Vienna might become sub 
ordinated to Munich, that German Au 
lose her political y and 
become the tail to Javarian kite a 
but not 


whichever 





union wi 





impos 


might enti 


attractive im yn 

iy the Viennese turn it 

merely a choice of evils for them 
except that of escaping 

A mo 


pat he c view of 





seems 
They ee no hope 
: inique and 


the 


Irom something worse 
ilmost ludicrously 
future of Vienna 
a man of international prominence in the 


world of art 





Was given to the WI 


““German Austria,” he said, “has one 
hope—to become a resort, an upland Mor 
aco, of which Vienna would be the inland 
Monte Carlo; a resort of art, music, opera 
and theater, racing, gambling and prosti 
tution How large a population a cit) 
possessing such attractions would mai 
tain the future alone can decide; and to 
these dimensions Vienna will shrink Thi 
is the eleventh hour; the twelfth will not 
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Insure Some Day 


—but the Accident-__| 
| 































wouldnt wait.— 


HE peril of accident always rides with every 
man who drives a car. When, where, and how 
will calamity occur? | 





Will your accident be trifling or serious—a_ little | 
bump or a big smash? | 
None of these things can you tell in advance. | 
But you do know that no individual and no auto } 
mobile is immune from accident. | 
Suppose you were the man pictured above — suppose | 
it was your machine that had smashed into the doctor's i} 
car. Do you know what you would be up against? H| 
Damages could be awarded against you, in favor of \ 
the doctor, on three different counts—/persona/ injury, (N 
property damage and loss of use—-to say nothing of the | 
damage sustained to your own car. | 


Could you stand such a loss? An adverse judgment 
of a substantial amount would mean ruin for the | 
average automobile owner. i 

| 


ave Money | 


Get Automobile Insurance by Mail 

















We are the oldest, the biggest and the strongest mutual casualt 1] 
company In America. Records prove that for cleven vears we hav | 
written nearly one-thir Loft all tl mutual liability insurar vith 50 
other mutual companies comp 
We offer you Powerful Protecti it the Lowest Safe Cost. Wh 
: you Insure with the American Mutual, your money pays for or ol 
7 thing complete protection. Not a penny do you pay for ay 
broker mmssior ! kh ; profit And, a ral } 
your money con back to vou i] 
Our earnings are devoted to th further building up ¢ f our alrea trong 1 ! sand to th pa | 
1 , | 
of dividends to our policyholders Never have our lividends b n | thar 10 p r cent on every dollat 
And though we sell automobile insurance by mail our service is personal, instantaneous, expert and thorough | 
We have branches throughout the country, and a complete organizati f lawyers, phy ins and ti) 
adjusters: all at your service at the instant of trouble, at no extra cost to y | 
Don’t Get Automobile Insurance : 
Until You Read This F aes? aa 
° ~ . 
nti ou ea 1S ree oO : Further Information Only 
- ‘ ’ . _ — 
Write today for a copy of our interesting booklet, ‘‘—less 30%.’” It H 
¢ j ] hl : — } , <3 s American Mutual Liability Insurance Co 
ains complet and valuable information about automobt ! irar 8 ogee 
1] 1 : iD ¢ 245 State Street, Boston, Mass 
i It tells the litterence between American Mutual Prot tion, ssucdtoyouattl ‘ 
1] cost to “orer na stock com ) msurance 8 
{| pr tect, and K mpany | - ; 8 leae 30 
It explains how the money you pay (your premium) not only secur s , 
safe protection but.also earns liberal savings for you é 
Chen it tells all about our various forms of automobile insurance ind how ° 
i} . , ‘ 
| we accomplish complete lability coverage and complet protection H 
Begin today tog t the protection you should WAV sit down nght now an ‘ 
fill out the coupon. Please note that in no sense 1s th Oupon an order | H 
} Workmen’s Compensation insurance; either actual or impli ; 
1} ’ ° eye nsurance, t actus ; 4 
| and ay norte The information we request 1s desired only so we can recommend the kK H 
| , : . on ‘ 
1} nsurance of insurance wi belt ve you should have. Remember, no agent Will visit you ; 
, ! 7 1 ’ 
| pe iS aees sittieatinditne tines cetusiail [he material you write for will be sent by maul. ‘ 
1} ver $4 " to policyholders ’ 
1 In no year has this been less than 30% of ' 
1 ill mutual ca y ins with | Automobile Insurance By Mail - No Agents’Commissions To Pay | H 
1| P ; doin ~~ ‘ 
| ’ 
|| An A in M ul policy af ’ 
F | f ployer ar ‘ 
| ¢ fi Write f $ 
i] > “ . > > YY ‘ 
tp go0"—0. non-tech LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
ia nsuran 4 ’ 
| 4 ri - M tual l ’ 
|| ; Seemantn iano 245 State Street Boston, Mass. 
} . Branches in Principal Cities H 
’ 
| ’ 
= > <— Sees ——— M 























VUGEPUEEST TORTS EST aU tare tl Ty eee 


“Tf That Motor Drew Wages!” 


' 


Before him stands one of the most profitable pro- 
ducers in the place—a Robbins & Myers Motor. 


He knows this to be so—based on the initial in- 
vestment, the vears of uninterrupted service, the 
economy of power, maintained production, the low 
cost of maintenance, and the good-will of the work- 
ing force toward the operating equipment. 


And he smiles as he says: ‘‘If that motor drew 
wages!” 

And he is but one of hundreds who have bought 
Robbins & Myers Motors on this same investment 
basis—from the small one-man shop to the 
mammoth concern where every wheel must be kept 
turning ata pront. 


In his selection of R&M Motors he finds assur- 
ance in the fact that they are the result of 22 years’ 
leadership in the making of motors from 1-40 to 
S0 horsepower. Confidence is thus established at 
the outset, to be matched in turn by dividend- 
paying operation. 


Robbins & M 





otors 
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Robbins & Myers Motors are equally profitable 
in the realm of motor-driven labor-saving devices. 
Makers of the better electrically operated equip- 
ment select Robbins & Myers Motors to insure an 
operating ethciency in keeping with their own 
high manufacturing standards. 


That is why when selecting a vacuum cleaner 
or washing machine for the home, an adding 
machine or addressing machine for the office, a 
food chopper or coffee grinder for the store, or 
a motor-driven machine for the shop or factory, 
you £vxow that it is a quality product throughout 
if equipped with a Robbins & Myers Motor. 


Power users, electrical device makers, and dealers, 
find maintained profit and added prestige in the 
Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-two Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 


Branches in All Principal Citic 
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Ordinary oil after use 


so 
Veedol after use 


Showing sediment formed after 500 miles of running 


inferior oil most rapidly. 


Oil which fails to resist heat permits the 
to break and allows great losses of power. Here the 
high temperature of the working parts breaks down 








‘piston seal” 





How the intense heat of your engine 
produces sediment in your oil 


ETWEEN the cylinder walls and 
the flying pistons of every cylin 
der of your car—no matter how 

tight the fit— must be clearance space. 
Unless this space is kept filled by a film 
of oil, a long chain of engine troubles 
begins. 

Even in ordinary running the pistons 
work at lightning speed. With the 
average car, at 35 miles an hour, they 
are driven up and down 1500 times a 
minute. Heat as high as 3000° F. is 
developed by the explosions. Yet a film 
of oil, never more than 3-1000o0f aninch 
thick in the midst of the intense heat 
developed on the cylinder walls, must 
continue unbroken between the metal 
surfaces. If the oil film fails at this 
point, becomes “patchy” or breaks, 
engine trouble begins instantly. 


The hidden toll taken by 
sediment 

Ordinary oil breaks down under heat 
forming a large part of its bulk in sediment 
This sediment has no /ubricating value 
and crowds out good oil on the bearings and 
other fast moving parts. Sediment causes 
premature wear which will cut the life of the 
engine in two. Damage its done which only 
costly replacements will remedy. This is 
the hidden toll taken by sediment in your oil 

After years of experiment Veedol engi- 
neers evolved a new method of refining by 
which a lubricant is prod iced which resists 
heat. This, the famous Faulkner Process, is 
ised exclusively for the production of Veedol 
the scientific lubricant 

The striking superiority of Veedol over 


ordinary oil is clearly illustrated by the 
Sediment Test shown in the two bottles at 
the top of the page. The left hand bottle of 
ordinary oil, contains seven times as much 
sediment as Veedol. Veedol, shown in the 
right hand bottle, reduces sediment 86 

Veedol not only resists destruction by 
heat and minimizes the consequent forma 
tion of sediment, but also reduces loss b 
evaporation in your engine, to 
quantity. You will get 25% to 50% more 
mileage per gallon with Veedol forthis reason 

Up to the time Veedol was placed on the 
market few motorists realized the impor 
tance of choosing a lubricant able to with 
stand the destructive effects of heat. Many 
considered it economy to buy cheap ordi 
nary oil 

Today more than a million motorists keep 
their cars running hke new at reduced 
operating cost by using Veedol. Owners of 
motor trucks, tractors and stationary en 
gines find that Veedol minimizes wear and 


reduces the expense of layups and repairs 


i negligible 


Make this simple test 


Remove oil from crankcase 1 fill wit! 
kerosene. Run engine very slowly on tts 
own power for thirty second Then drain 
ill kerosene and refill with one quart Veedol 
Turn the engine over about ten times with 
elf-starter, or crank, to remove kerosene 
left in connecting rod troughs. Drain 
mixture of kerosene and oil and refill 
to proper level with correct grade of 
Veedol 

A test run on familiar roads will 
show that your car has new pickup 
and power. It takes hill 1 high that 
formerly required pulling in interme 
diate Watch for several days and 











Sediment damages your engine because it has no lubricating power 


1 will find that oil and gasoline consump- 


tion have been decreased 


Buy Veedol today 


Leading dealers have Veedol in stock. The 





new 100 page Veedol book describes Internal 
Combustion Engine Transmissions; Differ 
entials; Ojil und their Characteristics; Oil 
Refining It also contains the Veedol lubrica 
tion chart giving the rrect grade of Veedol 
to use for your au bile, motor-boat, trac 
tor and motor le, for both summer and 
winter. This book will save you many dollars 
ind help you to keey our car running at 
minimum cost. Send 10c for a cop 


Tide Water Oil Company 


Veedol Department 
610 Bowling Green Building 
New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 


Veedol Gear Compound gives efficient lubrication 
with the minimum leakage It is fluid enough to 
flow back continually to the moving gears to be 
picked up, yet the consistency remains practically 
the same at full operating temperatures Veedol 
Graphite Grease is recommended for lubricating 
water pump shafts and suspension spring leaves 


Veedol Cup Grease is made in three grades All 


Veedol Cup and Graphite Greases are_of the same 
high quality as Veedol Motor Ouls 


























Chases 


Old Dutch Cleanser quality brings out the bright 
cleanliness of kitchen floors. walls and furnishings and 
makes it safe to use everywhere. Economical be- 
cause it does more and better cleaning with less work. 





